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Rhetoric is literature, taken in its details 
and impulses — literature in the making. 
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EDITOR’S INTRODUCTION 


A CHANGE has come over the teaching of Eng- 
lish writing during the last generation com- 
parable to that which has taken place in the 
teaching of many other subjects. Undoubt- 
edly the impulse to the change came from the 
new method of presenting natural science. 
While formerly the matter of science was the 
subject of demonstration, the study of the ap- 
plication of laws previously laid down, it has 
become the subject of experiment, each case 
being treated as new and individual, the con- 
currence of results leading to the formulation 
of the principle. Similarly the study of law 
used to be a memorizing of principles and rules, 
their application illustrated by cases; while at 
present it begins with a scrutiny of the case and 
proceeds to a study of the principle involved. 
The same change has taken place in the class- 
rooms of what used to be called English com- 
position. Where formerly the subject was pre- 
sented by the method of principle, illustration, 
imitation, it now begins and ends with actual 
practice, to which the study of theory is sub- 
sidiary. It is surely unnecessary to point out 
the gain in interest and vitality of the educa- 
tional process when it is governed by the ex- 
perimental approach instead of by an estab- 
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lished routine. This gain is particularly evi- 
dent in the teaching of English writing, where 
each exercise is really an experiment, a pro- 
blem in dealing with something absolutely new, 
which no one else has experienced before. To 
adopt and preserve this freshness of mind in 
writing is the only receipt for originality. 

The most important part of the equipment 
of a writer is his material, and the first service 
a teacher can perform for a pupil is to render 
him conscious of the resources within himself 
and his environment. The primary source of 
material is experience, what actually happens 
to us and what we do in consequence of it. 
Next, there is observation, which is a wider, less 
intense kind of experience. Then follows re- 
port, oral or written, of the experience of 
others; the extension of experience by imagina- 
tion; and the extraction of its meaning by re- 
flection. The skill in using these secondary 
sources consists in treating the material which 
they bring us as if it were the immediate sub- 
ject-matter of experience, in making it literally 
our own. The first requisite in the successful 
rendering to others of our own experience is 
exact truth to the reality which is given to us. 
The second may be described as a certain ex- 
citement or interest in its presence which we 
may communicate. And finally there is a 
sense, more or less definite, of the meaning or 
value of the experience, which we likewise may 
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share with others. Reality, interest, and sig- 
nificance are thus indicated as the three quali- 
ties of successful writing, though the student 
may properly limit his conscious ‘effort to the 
first, the marked achievement of which is quite 
sure to bring the others with it. 

Mr. Conrad’s book is sound in that it is based 
upon the experimental attitude toward writing, 
and in that it suggests constantly the depend- 
ence of the writer upon his own material. It 
has a further value in that it recognizes that 
writing may be a fine art, and treats the writer 
as potentially an artist. The student may be 
surprised at this at first, and feel that some of 
the qualities discussed are hopelessly beyond 
him. This would be the case if the student 
were supposed, as in schools of the past, to mas- 
ter a certain technique and style by the study 
of masterpieces and transfer it to his own ma- 
terial. Mr. Simeon Strunsky has written an 
amusing account of his education in English 
writing, in which the teacher had always one 
infallible means of instruction and inspiration 
— to read to the class Lincoln’s Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. But if the student grasps the fact that 
expression is an art; that it depends on the 
acute perception of the world without and the 
world within; that no one else has experienced 
exactly what he has, and that the recognition 
and the rendering of this constitute originality, 
then he will find the discussion of elements in 
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the process enlightening, and examples of the 
way in which other artists have solved pro- 
blems arising in their work, stimulating and not 
discouraging. Writing, like architecture, is a 
utilitarian as well as a fine art. Undoubtedly 
it must accommodate itself to a certain meas- 
ure of performance of useful work. But the 
addition of the element of beauty wherever 
possible in writing is surely as great a relief in 
our mechanical civilization as its addition to 
our buildings and cities. And writing asa fine 
art adds to our college education a whole set of 
considerations, interests and values in which it 
has hitherto been notably deficient. I think 
that Mr. Conrad’s book needs no apology on 
this ground. 
RoBertT Morss LOVETT 


PREFACE 


THE author feels he has a right to assume that 
wherever there is an interest in the technique 
of descriptive and narrative writing, there is 
some artistic intent. Upon this assumption he 
has proceeded in building this book. Accord- 
ingly, he has never tested any of his material 
with the question: Does a college student need 
to know this? He has gone ahead, rather, try- 
ing to put down all of the things a successful 
writer would be likely sometime to find out, in 
the belief that people of varying degrees of 
ability will get out of the book just what their 
writing practice prepares them to master. No- 
thing is ever really learned, anyway, until the 
student has come to the place where he needs to 
know it. 

This book is built not around the short story, 
nor even around the long story; it is built 
around the hundred little practice sketches and 
writing exercises by which writers have per- 
fected their ability to handle the details of a 
long piece of writing. There are no commercial 
tricks of writing in this treatment. The stu- 
dent is not encouraged to think of selling or 
publishing his efforts. He is encouraged simply 
to learn to write well. Should he do so, there 
are a thousand uses to which his ability can 
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be put; this book is not partial to any one of 
them. 

Most of the material here presented has been 
encountered by the author during the actual 
strain of creative writing. He has chosen to 
make no reference to any previous textbook or 
study in this field, not because he rejects such 
studies, but because their confusing termi- 
nology would thwart his purpose of cutting a 
clear swath through a field that must somehow 
be traversed by any one who would write. 
Above all, there is an attempt here to eliminate 
everything that comes as a result of mere rea- 
soning about the methods of writers: if the 
problem is never met in practice, it is not dealt 
with at all. 

Let the student pretend, at the outset of his 
study, a definite and serious intention toward 
artistry in his writing; let him examine the 
principles here set forth in the light of his own 
writing experience; let him discuss those prin- 
ciples, trusting his own inclination fully as 
much as his textbook; let the teacher guide him 
to sound judgments and worthy resolutions. 
In addition, the student should write con- 
stantly, confronting himself again and again 
with problems that are beyond his ability, driv- 
ing himself to the investigation of all of the de- 
vices here touched upon. He will come out 
with a greatly increased power in his own 
pen, and with a tremendous respect for genu- 
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ine achievement in writing wherever he may 
find it. 

And, of course, he may go as far as he likes. 
Certainly he may attach to himself habits of 
thought and of work that will be of permanent 
benefit. It is with a view to instilling such 
habits that this book has been planned. There 
is not much here to be recited upon, but there 
is much to be pondered by individuals and 
much to be discussed, even argued, by classes. 
It is hoped that the pondering and the discus- 
sion will bring forth ‘all that may be urged”’ 
on both sides of every question that arises. For 
in all art there are always many ways of doing 
things. 

Iba) 5 1 ey, 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
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DESCRIPTIVE AND NARRATIVE 
WRITING 


PART ONE 
DESCRIPTION 


DESCRIPTIVE AND 
NARRATIVE WRITING 


CHAP RE Re 
THE FUNCTION OF DESCRIPTION 


I. WHAT DESCRIPTION AIMS TO DO 
WHENEVER we employ a descriptive element in 
our writing, we do so for the purpose of captur- 
ing the reader’s mind. That mind has five 
avenues: touch, taste, sight, hearing, and smell. 
It is over these paths that the world comes into 
the mind, rolling and tumbling, sometimes, 
with all the disorder of a surprise attack; 
marching, at other times, stately and slow; 
then now and again it only trickles in over one 
of the avenues, while all the rest are closed. 
It is with the entrance of real sensations that 
the descriptive writer has to compete, and the 
competition requires him to lay a definite 
strategy. For the reader, even as he reads, is 
living a real life in a real world: his thoughts are 
formed and his mind is swayed by considera- 
tions arising out of his environment. Unless he 
can be furnished with another environment — 
slipped stealthily into his mind through the five 
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avenues of sense — he cannot be won over to a 
full literary experience with the world of the 
author’s creation. And the plan of procedure 
for so winning his mind constitutes the tech- 
nique of descriptive writing. 

When a reader says that he has been 
“carried away’’ by a story; when he says that 
he “found himself living it every minute”’; that 
is a tribute to its description. He means that 
the thing came upon him by stealth and grad- 
ually filled all the avenues to his mind; he 
means that the avenues to his mind were so 
filled with sensations arising in the story that 
there was left no room for any sensations aris- 
ing in the room in which he sat. Putting down 
the book in which the central character is racing 
out across the glittering fields of snow, the 
reader looks about, surprised at hearing the 
birds singing and at seeing the trees green with 
foliage. And for the rest of that day he has 
difficulty in adjusting himself to the season that 
prevails in the real world. Or it may be that 
in the book it is night; the reader has just been 
living through a whole long day; his mind is 
composed to the night feeling and he has given 
up his day as gone. What is his surprise, upon 
putting the book aside, to find that it is midday. 
There is yet an afternoon to live through, but 
he has no heart for it; he can do nothing with it. 
The conflict in seasons and times of day be- 
tween the real and the unreal is a testimony 
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to the power of the latter. When description 
is well written, it is often impossible for the 
reader, at a later time, to tell whether he lived 
or read an experience that has built itself into 
his life. It is such effect as this that every 
writer hopes sometime to achieve. 

While, seen simply as an effect, this seems 
a wonder and a marvel, it may be analyzed 
completely so that any one may see how it is 
achieved. And a fairly definite method may be 
pointed out for securing each of the contribut- 
ing effects that leads to this chief one. What- 
ever the aim of any of the art forms in litera- 
ture, it is the descriptive element in each one 
that makes the whole effective. For it is de- 
scription that delivers the reader’s mind into 
the writer’s hand. 

Seen in the light of competition with real 
sensations, it is apparent that the writer’s task 
is the creation of a world as definite, as com- 
plete as the world which immediately surrounds 
his reader. But the writer has no way of know- 
ing what are the particular elements of the 
reader’s world. He must write for people in 
various circumstances. Hence there is laid 
upon him the necessity of creating a world 
which shall be, in its own right, definite and 
complete. This is an imaginative problem. 
And it must be remembered that every scene, 
however small, must be a world in the sense 
that it can be entered and dwelt in with no 
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feeling of inadequacy, if only for a moment. If 
it falls short of being a complete and definite 
world, it will not be entered at all, and so some 
power over the reader’s mind will be lost. 


II. SOME PRINCIPLES FOR THE WRITER 


The first principle of description, then, is 
this: that for every scene or situation, the 
writer ought to imagine much more than he is 
going to need to put down. He ought, that is, 
to imagine fully, leaving no blank spaces, and 
so vividly that he is himself captured by his 
scene at the moment of writing. His words 
will then come charged with atmospheric back- 
ground — made alive with pertinent connota- 
tion — while not requiring on his part the kind 
of exhaustive word-search which leaves a piece 
of prose wordy rather than vital. This in- 
creased power in words, though it seems a 
subtle effect, is actually the outstanding quality 
of good descriptive writing. With a phrase, 
with a sentence, the descriptive artist trans- 
ports his reader. But behind the phrase, and 
behind the sentence, is the whole scene with 
nothing left out; and in that scene sits the 
writer, living it. He has not had to cast about 
for words: the scene is in him and about him 
and every word he ever knew is clamoring for 
use. Hecan pick words as one matches ribbon: 
he can hold the word with all its known mean- 
ing and all its implications against the sensa- 
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tion, against the experience. All time is his; he 
can go on tirelessly matching until he comes at 
last to one that gives the life. And this is the 
essence of art in writing. 

Thus is the commonest fault of description 
avoided. For if he live his scene, the writer will 
be aware at once of all manifestations of it, 
and of the relative importance of each. The 
pattern of his writing will not need to be in- 
vented, reasoned out, for it is with him and in 
him. It can be caught and given in an effort- 
less manner — heart speaking to heart, as it 
were, in a language that is baffling to the mind. 
Here is simplicity, artlessness secured without 
effort, and none of that stubborn insistence 
which demands that the reader shall know at 
how great a price this effect was bought. Per- 
haps it is true that the qualities here mentioned 
are the mysteries of art, that no one can teach 
them to you. But it is certainly true that you 
can be told how to put yourself into a position 
for securing them, and that, once in that posi- 
tion, you can scarcely keep yourself from gen- 
uine achievement. 

In the whole process, the only part that is 
hard is a part that has nothing to do with 
writing. The difficulty is in getting yourself 
into the proper imaginative relation to your 
scene. But though this is hard, any one can 
learn to do it if he is willing to exert himself. 
And the development of an ability to do this is 
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the very best kind of training for writing. A 
thousand benefits to one’s writing can come 
without effort to any one who is developing his 
ability to dramatize his work imaginatively. 
And many of these benefits can be had in no 
other way. 

The next most important of the principles 
of description is this: that the world imagined 
should be built up of elements which have been 
experienced in the real world. These alone can 
be vividly called to mind and, when called, 
bring their affecting power with them. They 
are, moreover, accessible to all readers. Hence 
the world they present, in whatever combina- 
tion, has the ring of familiarity which makes for 
convincingness. At no point is the reader 
baffled, for everything put down has, in some 
form or other, moved through his mind. How- 
ever unfamiliar the forms you build, the reader 
is yet kept on familiar ground. And reality in 
the units employed is certainly necessary when 
you reflect that the task of these units is to dis- 
place and to replace real units of the real world 
in a mind that must, for its very preservation, 
take that world seriously. 

I am saying merely that in descriptive writ. 
ing, as in any kind, the writer can ‘‘make up” 
his material only in one sense: he can arrange 
its make-up; he can compose its elements; he 
cannot manufacture its parts. To the extent 
that his material is extravagant, to that extent 
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will the conviction of unreality creep in, and the 
reader, though amused and entertained, will 
maintain his natural poise and his orientation 
in the world that lies about him as he reads. 
In a word, he will hold back and not let him- 
self go over into the world prepared for him. 
The realization that art is illusion ought not 
to be often forced upon the reader’s atten- 
tion. He is willing to forget that the whole 
thing is not actual, if you are willing to let him 
do so. 

The third principle is that the world you build 
ought to differ, at least slightly, from any world 
you have ever experienced. Avoiding the 
zesthetic bearing of this principle (which is the 
strongest point in its favor), it may readily be 
seen that it is a valuable practical precept for 
the writer to follow. For if you are working in 
the way I have outlined, you are trying to 
build not simply a scene that is sufficient to 
placate a reader’s curiosity: you are building a 
world for yourself to live in, if only for a mo- - 
ment. And unless that world holds something 
new for you in the arrangement of its parts, 
then your joy in occupying it will be circum- 
scribed. You will not have the joy of a creator 
looking for the first time upon a world never 
before seen by man. The experience will be 
ordinary for you. You will speak, as it were, 
in your ordinary voice, as though ordering a 
meal from a menu card, and not in the tones 
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adapted to high ceremony. There will not be 
called out of you the utmost of language adap- 
tation. Your mind will not be thrown into 
that divine excitement and turmoil which 
sometimes renders available surprisingly im- 
portant bits that have been forgotten. 

But of course you cannot put any of these 
principles into operation if you have not al- 
ready the ability to call vividly before your 
mind, in your study, things you have seen and 
heard and felt in your life outside. This ability 
depends not so much upon a God-given gift as 
some people suppose. Ordinarily there is no 
magic in it at all. Your memory will not pre- 
sent you with things that have never been im- 
pressed upon your mind. Your memory 
picture is blurred if the original picture is 
blurred. A training in observation will give 
surprising results in developing this seeming 
magician’s trick of calling before the mind sen- 
sations not actually present. And observation, 
fortunately, trains itself if you only give atten- 
tion to it. 

Thus it is always better, in describing a 
scene, to read from your recollection of it than 
from the scene itself. In this practice is given 
that large looseness of manner which results 
from the feeling that you are managing the 
scene, as opposed to the small tightness of 
manner that results when the scene is ruling 
you. Nothing can then enter the scene by 
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virtue of the mere fact that it happened to be 
there: only what you specifically call up and 
invite by a creative effort can have any place 
in your drawing. The order of elementscan 
be seen more truly, their relative importance 
can be more accurately weighed; the very 
elements themselves will be handled with a 
greater deference, respect and care when they 
come not as free plunder out of the world that 
lies before you, but out of that costly creative 
or re-creative act that has taken place in your 
own mind. Inaword, you will take your work 
of scene management more seriously if you have 
to sweat for the material of it. 

' And the sooner you establish your inde- 
pendence, while writing, of the actual world of 
sights and sounds, the sooner will there begin 
an unconscious habit of observing clearly. For 
the laxity and inadequacy of ordinary ob- 
servation never impresses itself so forcibly upon 
‘any one as in that moment when he is trying 
to give an account of something previously 
seen or heard. You want to go back and take 
_another look, to hear that sound again, to sniff 
once more the particular fragrance of that 
odor, to hold the thing once more in your hand. 
By all means, let yourself feel just that way. 
And if you feel prompted to “kick yourself 
around the block” for failure of accurate ob- 
servation, by all means do it. The next time 
you get a chance to look, to hear, to smell, to 
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touch, you will do so with a vengeance. And 
so you may start a habit. 

It isa habit that develops easily and rapidly. 
The world becomes so much more interesting a 
place, once your eyes are opened to it, that you 
will open them more and more. The world of 
sound, the world of smell, the world of feeling 
—these are such fascinating places that a 
single visit will arouse your enthusiasm so that 
you will come to them again and again. And 
all the while you are having an immensely good 
time and are literally drinking in with all of 
your senses the whole of that world you are 
trying to understand and to present in artistic 
forms. At the first you will need to go run- 
ning back to your scene a few times. Later, 
you will be able to summon it and to hold it 
long enough for your purposes. Still later, you 
may find your mind so stocked with every sort 
of scene-building material that you may go on 
constructing indefinitely without being able to 
say when or where you picked up any given 
image. And this third stage comes in a re- 
markably short time to the person who is in 
earnest and who keeps busy. 

It is folly, it seems to me, to give time and 
concern to the mastery of a thousand of the 
details of structure and arrangement in writing 
when, by the one act of placing yourself in a 
proper imaginative relation to your work, all 

of these things are automatically added unto 
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you. For literary works are not made out of 
the machinery of language, and you will never 
produce them by even the most careful and 
painstaking manipulation of that machine: 
they are made out of movements of the mind, 
and so the best preparation that one can make 
for them is a delicate and proper adjustment of 
the mind toitstask. And any adjustment that 
is effective is proper. The fundamental virtue 
possessed by a literary person lies deeper than 
language, and no amount of language develop- 
ment will ever produce it. It is not in itself 
difficult to come by: its acquisition is only 
difficult for those who are going the wrong way 
about to get it. 

It is in fooling with description that one is 
most likely to learn how to write. For de- 
scription is either artistic or it is nothing at all. 
When you write it, you are striving for power 
over your reader’s mind; it is never difficult to 
tell whether you have achieved it or not. Your 
task is to place scenes before his eyes so that he 
cannot see the farther wall from where he sits; 
to put sounds into his ears so that he will not be 
annoyed by the creaking of a chair in which 
some one is rocking; to surround him with an 
atmosphere of sensations so that he will not 
know that his furnace has gone out, and will 
come out of his reading to find his fingers blue 
with the cold. In a word, the technique of 
description is the technique of what might be 
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called ‘‘remote hypnosis.” Separated from 
your reader by a considerable distance, you yet 
undertake to put him under the hypnotic in- 
fluence of the world you present. Like any 
hypnotised person, he will then do the things 
you tell him todo. He will laugh for you, cry 
for you, go with you to the moon or to the 
depths of the earth, live over at your command 
a hundred years in the course of an hour. If 
he does not do these things, then you have 
failed, no matter how great an artist you may 
be in the management of the other forms of 
discourse. If he does this, then your descrip- 
tive writing is successful, even though your 
pictures be never pretty; for this is the sole 
function of description. 


FOR READING AND ANALYSIS 


The following material will be found to be 
well suited to analysis and study in connection 
with this chapter. 


I. From The Prelude, Book I, by William Words- 
worth: 


And in the frosty season, when the sun 
Was set, and visible for many a mile 
The cottage windows blazed through twilight gloom, 
I heeded not their summons: happy time 
It was indeed for all of us — for me 
It was a time of rapture! Clear and loud 
The village clock tolled six, — I wheeled about, 
Proud and exulting like an untired horse 
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That cares not for his home. All shod with steel, 
We hissed along the polished ice in games 
Confederate, imitative of the chase 

And woodland pleasures, — the resounding horn, 
The pack loud chiming, and the hunted hare. 

So through the darkness and the cold we flew, 
And not a voice was idle; with the din 

Smitten, the precipices rang aloud; 

The leafless trees and every icy crag 

Tinkled like iron; while far distant hills 

Into the tumult sent an alien sound 

Of melancholy not unnoticed, while the stars 
Eastward were sparkling clear, and in the west 
The orange sky of evening died away. 

Not seldom from the uproar I retired 

Into a silent bay, or sportively 

Glanced sideway, leaving the tumultuous throng, 
To cut across the reflex of a star 

That fled, and, flying still before me, gleamed 
Upon the glassy plain; and oftentimes, 

When we had given our bodies to the wind, 

And all the shadowy banks on either side 

Came sweeping through the darkness, spinning still 
The rapid line of motion, then at once 

Have I, reclining back upon my heels, 

Stopped short; yet still the solitary cliffs 
Wheeled by me — even as if the earth had rolled 
With visible motion her diurnal round! 

Behind me did they stretch in solemn train, 
Feebler and feebler, and I stood and watched 
Till all was tranquil as a dreamless sleep. 


II. A detail in the chariot race; from Lew Wallace’s 
Ben Hur: 


The divine last touch in perfecting the beautiful 
is animation. Can we accept the saying, then these 
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latter days, so tame in pastime and dull in sports, 
have scarcely anything to compare to the spectacle 
offered by the six contestants. Let the reader try 
to fancy it; let him first look down upon the arena, 
and see it glistening in its frame of dull-gray granite 
walls; let him then, in this perfect field, see the 
chariots, light of wheel, very graceful, and ornate 
as paint and burnishing can make them — Messala’s 
rich with ivory and gold; let him see the drivers, 
erect and statuesque, undisturbed by the motion of 
the cars, their limbs naked, and fresh and ruddy 
with the healthful polish of the baths —in their 
right hands goads, suggestive of torture dreadful to 
the thought — in their left hands, held in careful 
separation, and high, that they may not interfere 
with view of the steeds, the reins passing taut from 
the fore ends of the carriage-poles; let him see the 
fours, chosen for beauty as well as speed; let him 
see them in magnificent action, their masters not 
more conscious of the situation and all that is asked 
and hoped from them — their heads tossing, nostrils 
in play, now distent, now contracted — limbs too 
dainty for the sand which they touch but to spurn 
— limbs slender, yet with impact crushing as ham- 
mers — every muscle of the rounded bodies instinct 
with glorious life, swelling, diminishing, justifying 
the world in taking from them its ultimate measure 
of force; finally, along with chariots, drivers, horses, 
let the reader see the accompanying shadows fly; 
and with such distinctness as the picture comes, he 
may share the satisfaction and deeper pleasure of 
those to whom it was a thrilling fact, not a feeble 
fancy. 


III. From the opening of Hawthorne’s The Am- 
bitious Guest: 


One September night a family had gathered 
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round their hearth and piled it high with the drift- 
wood of mountain streams, the dry cones of the 
pine, and the splintered ruins of great trees, that 
had come crashing down the precipice. Up the 
chimney roared the fire, and brightened the room 
with its broad blaze. The faces of the father and 
mother had a sober gladness; the children laughed. 
The eldest daughter was the image of Happiness at 
seventeen, and the aged grandmother, who sat knit- 
ting in the warmest place, was the image of Happi- 
ness grown old. They had found the “ herb heart’s- 
ease’’ in the bleakest spot of all New England. This 
family were situated in the Notch of the White Hills, 
where the wind was sharp throughout the year and 
pitilessly cold in the winter, giving their cottage all 
its fresh inclemency before it descended on the 
valley of the Saco. They dwelt in a cold spot and 
a dangerous one, for a mountain towered above 
their heads so steep that the stones would often 
rumble down its sides and startle them at midnight. 

The daughter had just uttered some simple jest 
that filled them all with mirth, when the wind came 
through the Notch and seemed to pause before 
their cottage, rattling the door with a sound of wail- 
ing and lamentation before it passed into the valley. 
For a moment it saddened them, though there was 
nothing unusual in the tones. But the family were 
glad again when they perceived that the latch was 
lifted by some traveler whose footsteps had been 
unheard amid the dreary blast which heralded his 
approach and wailed as he was entering, and went 
moaning away from the door. 

Though they dwelt in such a solitude, these people 
held daily converse with the world. The romantic 
pass of the Notch is a great artery through which 
the life-blood of internal commerce is continually 
throbbing between Maine on one side and the Green 
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Mountains and the shores of the St. Lawrence on 
the other. The stage coach always drew up before 
the door of the cottage. The wayfarer with no 
companion but his staff paused here to exchange a 
word, that the sense of loneliness might not utterly 
overcome him ere he could pass through the cleft of 
the mountain or reach the first house in the valley. 
And here the teamster on his way to Portland Mar- 
ket would put up for the night, and, if a bachelor, 
might sit an hour beyond the usual bedtime and 
steal a kiss from the mountain maid at parting. It 
was one of those primitive taverns where the trav- 
eler pays only for food and lodging, but meets with 
a homely kindness beyond all price. When the 
footsteps were heard, therefore, between the outer 
door and the inner one, the whole family rose up, 
grandmother, children and all, as if about to wel- 
come someone who belonged to them, and whose 
fate was linked with theirs. 

The door was opened by a young man. His face 
at first wore the melancholy expression, almost 
despondency, of one who travels a wild and bleak 
road at nightfall and alone, but soon brightened up 
when he saw the kindly warmth of his reception. 
He felt his heart spring forward to meet them all, 
from the old woman who wiped the chair with her 
apron to the little child that held out its arms to 
him. One glance and smile had placed the stranger 
on a footing of innocent familiarity with the eldest 
daughter. 


IV.” Bojer, Johan. The Great Hunger; chap. 1. 

V. Burns, Robert. The Cotter’s Saturday Night. 

VI. Byron, Lord. The Destruction of Sennacherib. 
VII. Conrad, Joseph. Youth. 
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VIII. Hardy, Thomas. The Return of the Native; 
chap. I. 
IX. Hudson, W. H. Green Mansions; chap. I. 
X. Jefferies, Richard. In The Life of the Fields; 
} “The Pageant of Summer.” 
XI. Stevenson, R. L. In The Merry Men; 
“‘Markheim.” 


CHAPTER II 


THE REPRESENTATION OF SPACE 
AND MATERIAL 


I. OBJECTIVE DESCRIPTION 


THE earliest descriptions you write ought to be 
objective; that is, they should be accurate 
transcriptions of the external world with no 
attempt on your part to interpret the scenes or 
to point out their values. In pure objective 
description the writer is under obligation only 
to tell how the thing looks, how it smells, how 
it feels, how it sounds, how it tastes. The pur- 
pose is to create in the reader an exact sense of 
the object or scene described, as though he were 
himself in a position to experience it with his 
own senses. The accuracy, the exactness with 
which this work is done will determine the 
writer’s degree of success not alone in his de- 
scription but in all those artistic effects that 
hinge uponit. For it cannot be too many times 
repeated that in any work of literary art the 
sense of nearness, of reality, of participation, 
comes to the reader almost solely through the 
impressions brought to his brain by his own 
senses. 

But even in that writing which is merely ob- 
jective, the writer does not need to be a slave 
to his experience and to the actual world. 
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There is room for art even here. No writer 
needs to be distressed if the scene he wants to 
picture is inaccessible to him at the time his 
writing must be done. He can construct his 
own scenes, and for the most part, he does. 
Two methods of work are open to him; (1) he 
may recall one whole scene with which he is 
fairly familiar; (2) he may run over in his mind 
the details of many scenes and select from these 
enough material to fashion one scene unlike any 
of them. He would do well to think about both 
methods. 

The remembered scene. Nothing so sharpens 
the eye for future observation as does the 
memory of that struggle one has in recalling 
and presenting the details of a scene that has 
been before him daily, but of which he has 
never taken careful note. Moreover, it is by 
practice with scenes actually experienced in life 
and nature that we develop a sense of propor- 
tion and a feeling for the convincingness of 
reality in our own writing. Later, when we 
make our own scenes, we will have need of this. 
The greater art is, of course, the representation 
of life rather than the mere presentation of it; 
but it is memory that gives the bulk of the 
writer’s material, so that his best exercise is the 
approximation upon paper of the whole matter 
which memory presents. And a good rule for 
the government of writing conduct for all time 
is that no scene needs ever to be constructed if 
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one has in his memory one that is in every way 
suited to his purpose. 

The constructed scene. Sooner or later, scenes 
have to be built. And when they are, some of 
the most complicated of all writing problems are 
sure to arise. These problems are peculiar 
to the individual scenes and no general rules 
can be given that will apply to them. If you 
are constructing a snowstorm, you will have to 
make a proper adjustment between the slant 
of the snow as it falls and the velocity of the 
wind as guessed by the sound it makes. If you 
are constructing an indoor scene, you will have 
to consider the time of day and the orientation 
of the house so as to locate the windows that 
admit the light, and then you will have to make 
a nice adjustment of light and shadow falling 
upon the objects you describe. In short, you 
will have to build your scene imaginatively and 
then experience it, put yourself through it, live 
in it, imaginatively, before you are ready to 
write. f 

Thus, for descriptive writing at least, a nice 
question of writing practice is disposed of. You 
will not have to worry just here about whether 
it is best to know the end before you begin. 
Static description has no end in time. How- 
ever long it takes you to build the scene, it must 
be so presented as to be instantaneously seen 
and grasped. Hence there is only one answer 
to this question of method: you must build the 
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whole scene mentally and mentally experience 
its mood and its atmosphere before you put any 
of it down on paper. The end is in the begin- 
ning, and every word you use can be made to 
deliver its full charge of denotative and conno- 
tative value toward building the scene only 
when the total effect is known to the writer be- 
fore he commences to write. 

This much may be said concerning your writ- 
ing before you do any of it: you ought to think 
over all your problems before you dip your pen. 
You need not exhaust them; indeed, it is too 
much thought concerning the difficulties in- 
volved that keeps some pens from ever being 
dipped. And after all some of the most happily 
surprising thoughts turn up in the mind as the 
creative labor progresses. But you ought cer- 
tainly to know what you are about, what pro- 
blems you are going to encounter, and what 
equipment you have for overcoming them. Be 
sure the thing is well enough imagined so that it 
is real to you; if it is not, no technical skill in the 
world will ever make it real to your reader. 


II, SPACE 


The typical orders and relations in descrip- 
tion are spatial. Position, dimension, and 
perspective offer one of the most serious pro- 
blems with which a writer has to contend. For 
it is not wise, in artistic description, to speak 
in terms of absolute distances. The use of 
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inches and feet, in any attempt at accuracy, 
is simply not good form. Such measures are, 
first of all, baffling and distressing to the reader, 
who is unwilling to ‘‘take time out’’ to make 
a calculation for your purposes. Then these 
measures are unreliable, since no two readers 
have the same feeling for any given distance. 
Finally, such measures can be mentioned only 
at a sacrifice of dignity on the part of the 
writer: the inference is that he must have 
measured his ground, and further, that he must 
be a very boresome fellow if he goes around with 
a rule in his pocket. Hence, until the writer 
has established his scale by the introduction of 
an object of known size and position, all the 
elements of his scene must remain chaotic. 
The entire problem of space must be met in 
terms of comparison and relation. The only 
exceptions to this rule are the conventional 
distances: a man six feet tall (but not a man five 
feet five and a half inches tall); an inch in diam- 
eter; a mile down the road; not a yard away. 
But even these had best be represented re- 
latively whenever it is easy to do so. For in 
using an absolute measure, you turn your 
reader’s eyes away from the scene for a moment, 
by referring him to something which is not in 
the picture. And this principle, I feel, is worth 
stating: In establishing spatial extent and re- 
lation, reference should be made, as often as 
possible, to measures already before the reader’s 
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attention. And no comparison should be made 
with objects in the outside world unless those 
objects have, in addition to aptness for your 
purpose, an underlying relation with your pic- 
ture which serves to strengthen, rather than 
detract from, the vividness of your images. 

By the same principle, the directions, ‘‘to 
your right”’ and ‘‘to your left’’ are to be pre- 
ferred to the conventional north, south, east, 
and west. Everything which makes the reader 
feel close to the picture and intimate with it 
should be used to advantage. The reader will 
be most likely to be, imaginatively, in the 
position your assumption reserves for him. 
You should let slip no word that places him on 
doubtful ground; you should not leave him for 
any long period without a reminder of his 
position with relation to the scene before him; 
you should, treating him with the courtesy of 
a guest, give him always the most advanta- 
geous position for observation. Since you must 
be sure of your own ground in imagining your 
scene, it is best simply to assume that your 
reader is at your side, subject to every ex- 
perience and every sensation which comes to 
you. 

The English vocabulary is so rich in relative 
spatial terms that you ought not to be content 
with any expression which, however accurate, 
has an awkward sound. When direct preposi- 
tions fail of establishing position and relation, 
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figures of speech rich in connotative value will 
often be found to cut your work in half. It is 
even better, before you launch upon an awk- 
ward circumlocution, to drop, momentarily, 
the whole illusion, descend to the man-to-man 
relation with your reader, say bluntly what 
you mean, and go on. The reader will think 
better of you for it, for he has little patience 
with a writer who takes the rules of the game 
so seriously that he dares not permit himself 
a single human lapse, even to rescue his ox, 
who has fallen into a pit. 

In a word, the spatial relations, while im- 
portant and difficult, are at the same time 
purely mechanical parts of any image series. 
The less effort apparent in their management, 
the better. Simplicity is here even more im- 
portant than accuracy. If you are in danger of 
becoming tiresome, you had better move to a 
position where things may be seen direct. Or, 
if that is impossible, then, rather than build a 
scene that is “‘full of elbows,’ you ought to 
give up space relations entirely and allow them 
to be drawn by inference from your treatment 
of material in the scene. 

It is interesting to note the dissimilarity of 
the conventions faced by the playwright and by 
the writer of fiction: the former, because his 
units of scene are made by the carpenter, makes 
no pretense at illusion in handling those units. 
He sets his stage-directions apart from the 
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dramatic action and dialogue, using them 
frankly for what they are. They enter as a 
part of his art, not because of his way of men- 
tioning them, but by virtue of the art put upon 
them by their maker. The fictionist, on the 
other hand, is helped by no secondary artist: 
he is at once maker and exhibitor. His trees, 
houses, walls, lanes must all be real ones, made 
up, not out of material in the carpenter’s shop, 
but out of material lying available in the 
reader’s capacity for sensation. To call this 
material into existence, then, it is necessary to 
cast over the reader so complete a spell of 
illusion that all he possesses in the way of 
scene equipment will be easily and uncon- 
sciously called out of him. 

Mismanagement of space relations will cause 
the reader to falter in the delivery of an item 
called for, will bring the whole process to his 
consciousness, and so will break the trance and 
the illusion. Ina word, the writer can under- 
stand the whole matter of space relations if he 
will understand that he is asking the reader to 
put the elements of a scene into their proper 
places. Unless the specifications are plain and 
the directions accurate and easy to follow, the 
reader is unable to codperate. He will goa long 
distance (as any reader will attest); he will 
fight away and shake off the dawning disil- 
lusion time and again. But he will close the 
book when he finds that he is called upon to 
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make a greater effort to sustain the illusion 
than the author has made in establishing it. 
This is fair and just. Reading should not be 
hard work. 


III. MATERIAL 


Unlike space, material is definite and con- 
crete and has qualities for which there are 
names. Space lends itself to illusion because 
it is scarcely more than an illusion in its own 
right: matter, on the other hand, is so complex 
with qualities that it can only be partially re- 
presented in any work of literature. Matter is 
always represented in terms of its qualities. 
And for this purpose, since a partial repre- 
sentation is all that can ever be achieved, the 
writer chooses the particular qualities that have 
a bearing upon the feeling tone of his scene. 
For example, it is possible for me to choose 
three or four sets of qualities possessed by a 
tree, any one set of which is adequate to stand 
for ‘tree’? in your mind. But each set will 
give you a different aspect of a tree, a different 
feeling for it, and will be associated in your 
mind with a different mood. Accordingly, I 
can do more than simply give you the image 
“‘tree”’; I can reach into your mind with my 
tree and control your mood and your feeling 
toward my whole scene. 

I am going to insist, during the writing of 
this book, that here is precisely the thing the 
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descriptive writer must always have in mind. 
In selecting the qualities you are going to use 
in representing a given object, you should 
never use merely typical ones. Rather, you 
should choose those qualities which, in addi- 
tion to being typical, are individual in the sense 
that they are associated with that aspect of 
your object which is of most value to your 
scene. Perfunctory description, the mere 
landscaping of a story, is of no value whatever; 
the reader always skips it anyway. Hence, 
in order to be vital, description must, in ad- 
dition to presenting an image, operate to the 
further control of the reader’s mind. It almost 
never develops this power accidentally. 

Once chosen, the qualities of any object are 
to be represented in terms of their sense appeal. 
A single sensible quality is worth a dozen ideas 
about an object: it is only our sensations that 
convince us of the realness of the world about 
us, and so it is only sensations that will make a 
world on paper convincing. Moreover, it is the 
sensations of the reader, not of the writer, that 
must be taken into account. 

Still, while the reader with crudely developed 
discrimination will stride through a nicely ad- 
justed scene like a bull in a china shop, a care- 
ful writer can worry him no end with little 
stinging darts of sensation he did not know he 
was capable of experiencing. For descriptive 
writing would scarcely be an art were it not 
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possible for a writer, by means of it, to refine 
the sensations of his audience. It is not, then, 
the crude sensations already experienced by a 
reader that form the point of attachment for 
good description: it is rather the reader’s sense 
equipment, his capacity for sensation. Thus if 
I know how it feels to look down off a roof, a 
writer can make me know how it feels to look 
down from a lofty cliff. If I know how I feel 
when I hate my enemy to the point of wishing 
him dead, then a writer can make me know 
how I would feel if I had killed him. If I have 
a good-sized oak in my front yard, a writer can 
give me an experience with a giant Sequoia. 
We shall see, before long, just how this is done. 


FOR READING AND ANALYSIS 


The following material will be found to be 
well suited to analysis and study in connection 
with this chapter. 


I. From Ruskin’s description of Saint Mark’s, in 
The Stones of Venice: 


We are in a low vaulted room; vaulted, not with 
arches, but with small cupolas starred with gold, 
and chequered with gloomy figures: in the centre is 
a bronze font charged with rich bas-reliefs, a small 
figure of the Baptist standing above it in a single 
ray of light that glances across the narrow room, 
dying as it falls from a window high in the wall, and 
the first thing that it strikes, and the only thing 
that it strikes brightly, isa tomb. We hardly know 
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if it be a tomb indeed; for it is like a narrow couch 
set beside the window, low-roofed and curtained, so 
that it might seem, but that it is some height above 
the pavement, to have been drawn towards the 
window, that the sleeper might be wakened early; 
only there are two angels who have drawn the cur- 
tain back, and are looking down upon him. Let us 
look also, and thank that gentle light that rests upon 
his forehead forever, and dies away upon his breast. 

The face is of a man, in middle life, but there are 
two deep furrows right across the forehead, dividing 
it like the foundations of a’ tower; the height of it 
above is bound by the fillet of the ducal cap. The 
rest of the features are singularly small and delicate, 
the lips sharp, perhaps the sharpness of death being 
added to that of the natural lines; but there is a 
sweet smile upon them, and a deep serenity upon 
the whole countenance. The roof of the canopy 
above has been blue, filled with stars; beneath, in 
the centre of the tomb on which the figure rests, is a 
seated figure of the Virgin, and the border of it all 
around is of flowers and soft leaves, growing rich and 
deep, as if in a field in summer. 

It is the Doge Andrea Dandolo, a man early great 
among the great of Venice; and early lost. She 
chose him for her king in his thirty-sixth year; he died 
ten years later, leaving behind him that history to 
which we owe half of what we know of her former 
fortunes. 

Look around at the room in which he lies. The 
floor of it is of rich mosaic, encompassed by a low 
seat of red marble, and its walls are of alabaster, but 
worn and shattered, and darkly stained with age, 
almost a ruin, — in places the slabs of marble have 
fallen away altogether, and the rugged brickwork is 
seen through the rents, but all beautiful; the ravag- 
ing fissures fretting their way among the islands and 
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channeled zones of the alabaster, and the time- 
stains on its translucent masses darkened into fields 
of rich golden brown, like the color of sea-weed when 
the sun strikes on it through deep sea. The light 
fades away into the recess of the chamber toward 
the altar, and the eye can hardly trace the lines of 
the bas-relief behind it of the baptism of Christ: 
but on the vaulting of the roof the figures are dis- 
tinct, and there are seen upon it two great circles, 
one surrounded by the ‘‘ Principalities and powers 
in heavenly places,’’ of which Milton has expressed 
the ancient division in the single massy line, — 


“Thrones, Denominations, Princedoms, Virtues, Powers,” 


and around the other, the Apostles; Christ the cen- 
tre of both: and upon the walls, again and again re- 
peated, the gaunt figure of the Baptist, in every 
circumstance of his life and death; and the streams 
of the Jordan running down between their cloven 
rocks; the axe laid to the root of a fruitless tree that 
springs upon their shore. ‘‘Every tree that bring- 
eth not forth good fruit shall be hewn down, and 
cast into the fire.” Yes, verily: to be baptized with 
fire, or to be cast therein; it is the choice set before 
all men. The march-notes still murmur through 
the grated window, and mingle with the sounding 
in our ears of the sentence of judgment, which the 
old Greek has written on that Baptistery wall. 
Venice has made her choice. 

He who lies under that stony canopy would have 
taught her another choice, in his day, if she would 
have listened to him; but he and his counsel have 
long been forgotten by her, and the dust lies upon 
his lips. 

Through the heavy door whose bronze network 
closes the place of his rest, let us enter the church 
itself. It is lost in still deeper twilight, to which the 
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eye must be accustomed for some moments before 
the form of the building can be traced; and then 
there opens before us a vast cave, hewn out into the 
form of a Cross, and divided into shadowy aisles by 
many pillars. Round the domes of its roof the light 
enters only through narrow apertures like large 
stars; and here and there a ray or two from some 
far-away casement wanders into the darkness, and 
casts a narrow phosphoric stream upon the waves of 
marble that heave and fall in a thousand colors 
along the floor. What else there is of light is from 
torches, or silver lamps, burning ceaselessly in the 
recesses of the chapels; the roof sheeted with gold, 
and the polished walls covered with alabaster, give 
back at every curve and angle some feeble gleaming 
to the flames; and the glories round the heads of the 
sculptured saints flash out upon us as we pass them, 
and sink again into the gloom. Under foot and 
over head, a continual succession of crowded im- 
agery, one picture passing into another, asina dream; 
forms beautiful and terrible mixed together; dra- 
gons and serpents, and ravenous beasts of prey, and 
graceful birds that in the midst of them drink from 
running fountains and feed from vases of crystal; 
the passions and the pleasures of human life sym- 
bolized together, and the mystery of its redemption; 
for the masses of interwoven lines and changeful 
pictures lead always at last to the Cross, lifted and 
carved in every place and upon every stone; some- 
times with the serpent of eternity wrapped round 
it, sometimes with doves beneath its arms, and 
sweet herbage growing forth from its feet; but con- 
spicuous most of all on the great rood that crosses 
the churches before the altar, raised in bright bla- 
zonry against the shadow of the apse. And al- 
though in the recesses of the aisles and chapels, 
when the mist of the incense hangs heavily, we may 
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see continually a figure traced in faint lines upon 
their marble, a woman standing with her eyes raised 
to heaven, and the inscription above her, “‘ Mother of 
God,” she is not here the presiding deity. It is the 
Cross that is first seen, and always burning in the 
centre of the temple; and every dome and hollow of 
its roof has the figure of Christ in the utmost height 
of it, raised in power, or returning in judgment. 


II. From a personal letter to the author, by Warren 
E. Bower:? 


Pwellheli had more of interest, however, than 
simply the Eisteddfod; scenically it had at least the 
beach and bay to offer. The day I saw it the bay 
was sparkling in the bright sunshine and low-hang- 
ing clouds were white mountains on the horizon. 
Three little sail-boats some distance out seemed to 
have settled there fora moment only. All around, 
except where the faint blue line showed against the 
even lighter blue of sky and clouds, were great brown 
hills sloping down to a wide, white beach of sand 
and shingle. It was quite a sloping beach, much 
more than usual, so that when you stood at the 
water’s edge the sea seemed a bit a-tip and all the 
waters of the ocean were rushing in upon you. And 
as your eyes rested on this or that your ear picked 
up the steady, rhythmic slushing of the water as it 
came in tumultuously and then rolled treacherously 
far up the sand. I’ve always liked beaches, any place 
where water meets the land, and here in Pwellheli I 
certainly was charmed with the fine sand stretching 
at least a mile and then curving round the headland 
how much further I do not know. 

There were lovely walks in this locality, too. I 
remember one I had from Chwilog to Afon Wen, a 
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bare mile, but one I lingered in for much longer than 
the time to walk it without stopping. The way out 
of Chwilog led into a little lane with an old stone 
wall higher than I on one side, grey and weather- 
worn, and with moss growing on it in places. On 
the other side trees on either side of a stream that 
simply dashed along noisily over rocks in its bed. 
Further on the lane led away from the stream, and 
bushes with flowers interspersed replaced the wall. 
I found some blackberries in a clump, and ate them 
even if they were not quite ripe, but just at the stage 
when their sourness is not too sour, but whets your 
eagerness for two more days to pass. Later I 
opened a queer old gate, | and soon after came to 
Afon Wen. 13 J33 

But after all it is the mountains of north Wales 
that one thinks of as chiefly characteristic: one can 
take charming walks in many spots elsewhere. I 
had my first introduction to Wales’ real beauty in a 
trip from Carnarvon to Beddgelert and South Snow- 
don to Port Madoc over a queer little narrow-gauge 
railway, the Welsh Highland Railway, proudly so 
called. But however queer the little engine looked 
I must say it was powerful for it pulled us up and up 
among some of the southern spurs of Snowdon, the 
highest mountain in Wales. We reached Beddge- 
lert, where is the grave of Gelert, Llewellyn’s hound, 
a little village beautifully situated in a narrow pass 
between wooded slopes, with houses old and quaint 
and charming. Then on, and from our height we 
looked down on Guellyn Lake which almost filled 
the valley below, and gleamed like a mirror in the 
sun. With an infinite number of turnings and long 
curves we kept on climbing and often had glimpses 
of valleys unbelievably green, and the stream flow- 
ing through — the stream almost sure to be found in 
mountain valleys. Sometimes sheep were grazing 
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in fields marked out by stone fences — always stone 
fences. Certainly it is the most available material. 
Close at hand they are quite as picturesque as at a 
distance. Very often they are supplemented by 
a row of young trees planted all on one side; and if 
you are on the side they are not planted, it’s curious 
the sight presented: as if the stones had sprouted 
tender green stems and a brush of twigs and leaves. 
After Aberglaslyn Pass, the most romantically beau- 
tiful of any I saw, profusely and beautifully wooded, 
with great green slopes on each side, we came down 
gradually, past slate quarries and huge barren faces 
of rock, to Port Madoc, the end of the trip. 
Llanberis Pass was so much different from Aber- 
glaslyn that it deserves mention, if only to show the 
diversity of north Wales scenery. It was intensely 
rugged, barren, and rocky; no trees grew on its 
slope, but only points and crevices and huge shoul- 
ders of rock showed greyish-brown in the strong 
light. At the foot of what were nearly cliffs, or at 
the bottom of the pass, were great piles of trees that 
had evidently broken off and rolled down. Butina 
mountain pass one’s eyes refuse to stay down on the 
level long; quite irresistibly your gaze is carried up 
and up to the tops. And here those were touched 
with clouds that hung about their highest points 
like the most delicate veils. But perhaps the thing 
which struck me most in going through this pass was 
the number of water courses down off the mountains. 
Down off those great slopes simply innumerable 
streams were falling, some making small leaps from 
rock to rock and foaming white all the way, some 
falling for many feet uninterrupted, some simply 
coursing down with astonishing rapidity. The 
large stream at the lowest point of the pass was re- 
inforced every few feet by these torrents. But per- 
haps the most remarkable thing was that very often 
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one could observe no real source for a stream of no_ 
small size. Suddenly on the mountain side there 
would be a twisting, silver serpent, and there would 
be no explanation. From out small crevices, or 
emerging from behind a rock, streams would be 
appearing; even sometimes, it seemed, they came 
from the very face, flat and bare, of a huge boulder. 
The whole region, it struck me, seemed to have been 
traversed by a playful Moses, reveling in his power, 
who had gone about striking rocks indiscriminately, 
and streams had multiplied after him. The top of 
the pass was really tremendously high, as one could 
have guessed from the difficulty the car experienced 
getting up, but we reached it, to see two lovely val- 
leys stretching out ahead. I could not have decided 
for the life of me which one I wanted more to de- 
scend into; but the driver hesitated not at all, since 
there was but one way to Bettws-y-Coed. 

This most beautifully situated village in the 
world (I think it must be that) was so delightful 
that I left it with the greatest regret, and a resolve 
that I should be there again some time. I had at 
first pronounced its name as Betsey-was-a-co-ed, 
which turned out to be not so far wrong. The vil- 
lage is located at the junction of three lovely valleys, 
and as many streams, and the whole of the surround- 
ing country, mountain-sides particularly, is mag- 
nificently wooded. Away to the north as far as the 
sea, stretches the broad and pleasant Vale of Con- 
way, which affords the best way out, that is, without 
considerable climb. But no one who arrives there 
wishes to leave it, so why have means of egress? 

A large number of beautiful waterfalls are per- 
haps the best things to be seen, though that’s quite 
amatter of taste. I walked through the woods near 
the gorge of the Conway River, and saw the Con- 
way Falls particularly well. Of the Swallow Falls I 
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got only a glimpse. The former was particularly 
fine at the time I saw it: flood-time, when a greater 
quantity of water than usual was coming down over 
the huge rocks and boiling on down through the 
chasm. One feels — at least I did — as if here was 
a wonder of nature occurring especially at this mo- 
ment for your benefit. One wishes that all his 
friends were here with him to see it now: next year 
it may be gone. So much water must surely ex- 
haust the source. It’s extremely difficult to realize 
that water has been flowing over those grey-green 
rocks for hundreds of years. So it was at Lodore: 
surely this could not be the falls Southey wrote 
about years and years ago! 


III. From Pater’s The Child in the House: 


The old-fashioned low wainscoting went round 
the rooms and up the staircase with carved balusters 
and shadowy angles, landing halfway up at a broad 
window, with a swallow’s nest below the sill, and 
the blossom of an old pear tree showing across it in 
late April, against the blue, below which the per- 
fumed juice of fallen fruit in autumn was so fresh. 
At the next turning came the closet which held on 
its deep shelves the best china. Little angel faces 
and reedy flutings stood out round the fireplace of 
the children’s room. And on the top of the house, 
above the large attic, where the white mice ran in 
the twilight — an infinite, unexplored wonderland 
of childish treasures, glass beads, empty scent- 
bottles still sweet, thrum of colored silks, among its 
lumber — a flat space of roof, railed round, gave a 
view of the neighboring steeples; for the house, as I 
said, stood near a great city, which sent up heaven- 
wards, over the twisting weather-vanes, not seldom, 
its beds of rolling cloud and smoke, touched with 
storm and sunshine. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE VOCABULARY OF DESCRIPTION 


I. THE PARTS OF SPEECH 


THE descriptive writer early encounters a 
difficulty in finding words to match the mean- 
ings his mind knows. If you will stop and 
sniff for a moment, you will recall easily the 
precise odor, say, of steak smothered in onions. 
But can you find words that will describe it? 
Go further, and list your vocabulary of words 
describing odors, tastes, even sounds, and you 
will find how scarce such words are. It is 
traditional to start courses in description by 
bemoaning the limits of the vocabulary. But 
after all, I see no great difficulty here. Such 
words are few because those senses are largely 
underdeveloped. We deliberately dull them 
so as to live more comfortably and peacefully 
in our modern social scheme. Suppose you 
had at your command more words describing 
odors than anyone else in the world could think 
of: who would understand you? The principle 
is not that you ought to write down to your 
reader’s knowledge; the principle is that you 
cannot, with a word, give your reader the 
finest discrimination in a field in which his 
senses have never made any discrimination at 


all. 
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Nouns. Any object to be introduced into a 
scene ought, primarily, to be named. The 
name chosen can go a long way toward further- 
ing the description. Specific nouns are so 
much to be preferred to general ones that a 
writer ought to question every general word he 
writes. Thus, ‘“‘man”’ is of no value whatever 
as a descriptive word, while ‘‘cowboy,”’ “for- 
eigner,” ‘‘loafer,’ and ‘“‘water rat’’ establish 
definite pictures at once. But the use even of 
picturesque specific nouns will result in stupid 
writing if the writer feels bound to them. He 
ought to use them, not because there is a “‘rule’”’ 
that says so, but because, in his own seeing, he 
sees specifically. If, in looking at a bungalow, 
all he sees is ‘‘house,”’ then all the rhetoricians 
in the world couldn’t make a writer out of him. 
But even so, he should not despair; when he gets 
over his first bewilderment at the wonder of the 
world, he’ll begin making something more than 
a blur out of it all. Repeated attempts at writ- 
ing will show him what he needs, and he’ll find 
himself acquiring it without really planning to. 

Practice with the vocabulary of specific 
nouns will serve to awaken rather quickly one’s 
feeling of need. If you use your odd and un- 
occupied moments for a few days in naming 
exactly the objects you see, then specific nam- 
ing will readily become habitual. Reject the 
first noun that occurs to you and try for a 
narrower and more accurate one. Not 
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“bottle,” but ‘‘ink-bottle”; not “book,” but 
“dictionary”; not ‘‘room,” but ‘parlor’ or 
‘“‘den”’ or “‘office.””? So, too, with the complex 
things: break them up and see their elements 
separately and find a name for each. Not 
“undergrowth,” but “ferns and moss and rot- 
ting leaves’; not “‘shops,” but “‘a grocery, a 
bakery, and a candle-stick factory’’; not “‘a lot 
of machinery,” but ‘‘a small lathe, four drills, 
and a punch-press.” And remember that 
there is no excuse for not knowing the exact 
name of anything: a person who writes is 
supposed to know everything. And even 
though the exact name is too technical or too 
little known to be of use to you in your writing, 
by going after it and getting it you strengthen 
a habit of mind that is invaluable to you every 
time you write. 
Adjectives. If the noun is_ sufficiently 
specific in its own right, it seldom requires a 
modifying adjective. Hence adjectives are 
always a sign of weakness, either of the lan- 
guage or of the person who is using it. When 
the weakness is of the language, then one 
should not be ashamed to employ all the ad- 
jectives he needs. . But adjectives should be 
employed chiefly to render more specific and 
more exact the image or impression given by 
the noun. Usually they do this by ascribing 
quality, as size, shape, color, etc. But all these 
qualities are not of the same degree of impor- 
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tance to any given scene, hence a succession of 
adjectives, aside from its tediousness, makes for 
confusion. Before attaching more than one 
adjective to a noun, the writer ought to reflect 
if he cannot go another way about to get his 
effect. Perhaps what he needs is an epithet, 
a super-adjective, a figurative word charged 
with connotative power. If he cannot get it, 
let him go back to his adjectives; but let him 
be sure that each one is effective in further 
limiting his noun. A succession of adjectives 
is not improper unless they leave their noun still 
general, or obscured with conflicting qualities. 

Among the senses, qualities appealing to the 
eye have by far the largest vocabulary. The 
problem here is to select, out of a vast field, 
exactly the word for your purpose. As before 
indicated, I hold this to be the essence of liter- 
ary art. Even a novice can come by some art 
in this direction if he make a practice, first 
with adjectives, of choosing four suitable ones 
every time he is in need of one, and then select- 
ing the one that is best for his purpose. It will 
not do merely to think loosely of four adjec- 
tives; one must cast about, though it take some 
little time, at first, and find four suztable ones; 
he must go on and try out each of the four, 
considering the effect each gives. Then he is 
ready to select. By the time he has done this, 
he will know more clearly than he did at first 
just what the quality is that he wishes his ad- 
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jectives to represent. He cannot rule in favor 
of one to the exclusion of the others unless he 
makes a nice discrimination between the pos- 
sible qualities he may have in his mind. From 
this point on, his own feet are on surer ground 
and the whole tone of his picture becomes, as a 
result, a little more definite and real. More-_ 
over, only a few days of such practice are suf- 
ficent to render automatic and habitual the 
faculty of discrimination. 

Thanks to the danger of street intersections, 
civilized man still maintains his sense of hear- 
ing. And for those who care to listen,the world 
of sound is a fascinating world that is always 
with us. We build up a resistance against it in 
order to secure our own peace of mind: people 
living near railroads say that they never hear 
the trains. If you will stop reading and listen, 
you will be amazed at how much sound you 
have been ignoring up to this moment. You 
ought to begin at this moment to listen oftener 
and to try from time to time to analyze into its 
several distinct sounds the dim roar that is al- 
ways in your ears. And then practice putting 
what you hear into words that will suggest the 
same sounds to others. 

“All day within the dreamy house 

The door upon the hinges creaked, 
The blue-fly sung i’ the pane, the mouse 
Behind the mouldering wainscot shrieked 


Or from the crevice peered about.” 
rom Tennyson's Mariana. 
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Most of the words belonging to the vocabu- 
lary of sound have a direct relation to the sound 
itself. They originated as attempts to approxi- 
mate with the vocal organs the auditory sensa- 
tions produced by other agents. This adapta- 
tion of the sound of a word to the sound it re- 
presents is called onomatopeceia; carried fur- 
ther, it becomes a figure of speech, as when the 
spoken sounds in a whole phrase or even a sen- 
tence suggest the very thing dealt with by the 
sense of those words. No more direct sensa- 
tions are given to the reader of description than 
those appealing to the ear. Indeed, the danger 
to the writer is that he often comes so close to 
giving the thing itself that there is no art to 
what he has done. It is often not represen- 
tation of sound, but sound itself. And this 
cheapens the work. 

It is when the onomatopceic word is a mere 
invention of the man who writes the funny- 
papers that it is most surely to be avoided. 
Most of the better ones have a value beyond 
mere sound. Some of these combine sound and 
picture, as ‘‘sputter,”’ “scratch,” “‘bubbling”’; 
others, used metaphorically, bring a whole 
veiled description along with their sound, as 
“roar,” ‘buzz,’ ‘‘rattle’’; still others, as ‘‘ bab- 
ble,’ ‘‘staccato,’”’ and ‘‘echo”’ have an added 
value in their real or fancied allusion. It is the 
secondary value of this sort that makes the 
word particularly apt and that saves the de- 
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scription from commonplaceness. And the 
‘principle in operation in the use of such words 
is the one already stated: it is not enough for 
the word chosen merely to give image; it can go 
farther and discharge all of its denotative and 
connotative value into the spirit of the scene in 
which it is used. “ 

Verbs. Itis with the problem of motion that 
the verb is most concerned. This problem will 
be given fuller treatment a little later in the 
book. What is important for us here is the 
value of this part of speech which seems at first 
glance to be quite valueless for descriptive pur- 
poses. So little do we see in the verb that most 
amateur writing can be identified by the fact 
that this one part of speech carries no burden at 
all of image and sensation. We strive to perfect 
the illusion in every other word, but this one lies 
dead, so far as imagery goes. Yet it can give 
life to the whole picture. 

In motion, it is not alone necessary to de- 
scribe the object that is moving; the motion it- 
self must be described. And in this we must 
utilize the verb. Every verb should be ex- 
amined and made to contribute to the picture. 
It is well to bear in mind that no verb is of any 
value in describing motion that does not tell 
how the object moves. And there are three 
ways in which any verb can be made to tell this. 

First, it may be combined with an adverb. 
Such words as “walked,” “‘ran,”’ “talked,” are 
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negligible from the descriptive point of view, 
however necessary they may be grammatically. 
Yet they may be saved by adverbial modifica- 
tion, as: “‘walked slowly and awkwardly”’; ‘“‘ran 
breathlessly’’; “talked heatedly.”’ Yet, oyhile 
this serves our purpose and saves the verb from 
failure, we have not yet given the full burden 
that the verb may carry. It is often true, how- 
ever, that this is as far as we may go. 

But two verbs out of every three in a descrip- 
tion of motion are capable of carrying a full 
figure of speech, the description, the full picture, 
coming with the metaphor, as: ‘‘writhed”’ (for 
‘“‘walked slowly and awkwardly’’); ‘‘flew”’ (for 
“fran breathlessly’’); and ‘‘barked’’ (for “ talked 
heatedly’’). It is always true that unmodified 
verbs used as metaphors are stronger than verb- 
adverb combinations. They are, of course, 
swifter in conveying their image, and because 
much of the image is lost anyway in rapid read- 
ing, what remains of their overabundance of it 
is just enough for all the writer’s purposes. 
They give the picture direct, without need for 
adjustment to its modification. 

The usual caution must be observed, of 
course, in handling the figure. The writer can 
avoid ‘‘ mixed figure’’ by thinking always of the 
reference of the metaphor. If the verb used is 
‘“‘flew,’’ then the character is, for the moment, a 
bird. You must take care not to have the same 
person ‘“‘dive”’ a few moments later, or ‘‘bur- 
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row,” or do any of the other things that birds 
do not do; not, certainly, until he is engaged in 
quite another activity. 

Sometimes, of course, even a well-managed 
figure is inappropriate, as when the tone of the 
scene will not permit of the slightest deviation 
into the realm of fancy. There is a third re~ 
source: the possibility of so saying it as to sug- 
gest the manner. Sometimes within the range 
of verbs that express the action there is one 
specific enough to carry its manner with it; or, 
if not, then there may be an idiom carrying 
quite another verb that gives by suggestion 
enough of the picture for your purpose. For 
example: ‘‘made his way’”’ suggests slow (and 
with its context may even suggest awkward) 
walking; “‘sped’’ covers the case for ‘‘ran 
breathlessly’’; and ‘‘scolded”’ or “‘argued”’ (de- 
pending upon the context) gives enough of a 
picture of talking heatedly. 


The fire crackled musically; from it swelled light 
smoke. 


Participles. Of greater value than any other 
word in describing motion is the participle: you 
would think it was invented for just this pur- 
pose. For the participle is at once verb and 
adjective; it can modify a noun, carrying with 
it all the motion of a verb. Where the verb 
only starts motion, gives a flash of it, the parti- 
ciple gives a sense of continued motion, keeps it 
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going, so that you cannot even imagine its ever 
stopping. And this is of extraordinary value, 
as we shall see when we study motion a little 
more closely. Read this sentence, keep it in 
your mind for a full minute, and see what the 
participle does: 


The train came sliding into the station, the snow 
purling up around the cowcatcher. 


The one thing about motion that is most sure 
to capture a reader is its continuation. The 
reader is not carried along by motion that does 
not keep going, and yet the nature of descrip- 
tion requires an image-series, one picture flashed 
upon the screen at a time. The only connec- 
tive tissue possible between the images in a 
series is the participle. Thus: 


The crowds in the streets perspired. 
Or, . 

The streets were filled with perspiring crowds. 

Note the different effects. Again: 

The whole roomful of women wept. 
Or, 

The room was full of weeping women. 

How much longer it stays with you! You 
can stand the first picture in each case here; 
you can put up with it. But the second, with 


its prospect of indefinite continuation, you 
cannot stand. You must take an emotional 
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attitude toward it. You think: ‘‘Good Lord! 
How long is this going to keep on?”’” And the 
moment you do that, you have entered vitally 
into the author’s make-believe world and put 
yourself into his hands. And this, of course, is 
what he desires. 


II. THE USE OF THE SIMILE 


For sense images. The commonest way of 
calling for a description is to ask: What is the 
thing like? And this habit, I suppose, arises 
because we are so very accustomed to getting 
our images through comparisons. What does 
it look like? What does it taste like? The 
first impulse is always toward a simile in an- 
swering such questions. And some of the 
finest works of description rest sometimes upon 
only a few well-chosen figures. 

But it is to be remembered that a simile is an 
evasion of description. Sharper, better some- 
times than direct description, it is itself in- 
direct, an ‘“‘easy method,” a short cut. And its 
use is circumscribed more by the writer’s talent 
than is the use of any other rhetorical device. 
You can’t ever just decide to use a simile; it 
has to come, it has to arise in you before you 
know it. 

Yet some fairly definite things may be said 
about those occasions in which a simile is called 
for in ordinary descriptive writing. | I find 
four such occasions. / 
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1. The first of these is: when the thing to be 
presented to the senses would take for its full 
description more space than its importance 
warrants. The proportion of space allotted to 
the separate elements of a scene must be con- 
ditioned by the importance of those elements 
to the scene. Mere difficulty of presentation 
does not entitle a minor element to lengthy 
treatment. Hence in the case of a small matter 
that is hard to present, a simile is called for in 
the interests of proportion. 

There was a vista of sand and sky and sea that 
drew to a mystic point far away in the northward. 
In a mighty angle a girl in a red dress was crawling 
slowly like some kind of spider on the fabric of na- 
ture. 

The old man’s hair was ruffled upward in the 
back, as though he had just pulled off a shirt over 
his head. 

The snow, bursting forth from the eaves of the 
house, swirled upward with the motion of swarming 
bees. 


Thus is given quickly a picture, an image, 
full enough to be sense-satisfying, but not so 
full as to crowd the other elements in the series. 

2. When the thing to be presented is familiar 
in itself, but is to be shown in a new light. 
This also is a frequent occasion, for if a per- 
functory picture has no real value in descrip- 
tion, neither has a picture which is so familiar 
that its details can be guessed. There is no 
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use in having an image unless it is arrestingly 
presented. And there is no excuse for boring a 
reader with mere landscaping that only fills 
space and occupies time. The light of a simile, 
because it shines from another sphere, is suf- 
ficient to attract interest and to lend vivid- 
ness to everyday scenes. 


He was naked, naked as a tree in winter. 


A black cottage against white snow, like a wood- 
cut in a magazine. 


The caution to be observed here is that you 
do not make striking in the picture what is not 
striking in the life. The simile as here used is 
not for the purpose of heightening the effect: it 
is only for the purpose of arresting attention 
that would otherwise wander past. 

3. When the thing to be presented is quite, 
or even totally unfamiliar to the reader. There 
are really two procedures for dealing with ma- 
terial with which the reader has no direct 
associations, (a) the presentation of the un- 
known in its nearest approximation in terms of 
the known; and, (0) the modification of simile 
to suit the writer’s purpose. 

(a) This is the ordinary, loose usage of simile. 
It gives the image in a flash; the image given 
is almost never exact; its value lies in the fact 
that it is striking and vivid. And always it 
must be close enough to what the writer de- 
sires so that his immediate purpose is fulfilled. 
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Literary writing is not exact, anyway, in any 
scientific sense. The fetching, the drawing 
out, the extension of life and nature in literary 
art is as much accomplished by inexact simile 
as by any other device. This is impressionism: 
the images so given are only a trifle less exact 
than the impressions gained from life. And 
those images are more interesting than life be- 
cause they give a sense of life (which is all you 
ever get, anyway), plus the artistic pattern into 
which the images are woven. Similes used in 
this way are not true pictures; they are height- 
ened. But they are vivid and they are mem- 
orable, and that is the effect sought. By one 
quick flash, the writer projects against blank 
consciousness an image that is more highly 
illuminated than life and which, accordingly, 
readily transports the reader out of the work- 
aday world and into the book he is reading. 

The Bos’n was an adroit and fantastic black 
gamin. His eyes were like white lights, and his 
teeth were a row of little piano keys; otherwise he 
was black. 

Given the kind of attention that is aroused 
by such an image, the writer can work his will. 
By his own art, he has overcome his reader’s 
reserve; captured his attention; in most cases, 
won his heart. He can proceed, so long as he 
maintains this mastery, to work upon his reader 
the purposes and ends of literary art, what- 
ever those ends may be. 
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(b) He can modify his simile to suit his pur- 
pose. The full effect of any simile, its attrac- 
tion, its vividness, its arresting quality, is 
gained instantaneously, when the flash is given. 
Nothing of this effect is lost if that image is 
later modified so as to give a more accurate or 
a more truthful picture. And much may be - 
gained. For by this means the image of some- 
thing totally unknown and never before brought 
into consciousness may be thrown upon the 
screen of the mind first in a familiar guise and 
then gradually modified until it takes its own 
identity. Thus, in describing a belt conveyor 
in a factory: 

The conveyor was perhaps thirty feet long and 
five feet wide, and seemed nothing more than an 
enormous roller towel such as you would find in the 
bathroom of any rooming-house, but with a roller 


in each end, and it was stretched out across the 
room, about waist-high from the floor. 


And again, a row of upright lathes: 


The upright lathes stand up straight from the 
floor, like iron pianos, with shelves sticking out in 
front, but there are no keys on the shelves. Instead, 
each shelf has four spindles, and when you have put 
a piston upon each of them, the spindle begins to 
turn, rubbing against a tool that shaves off a layer of 
steel from the outside. 


Or, going farther afield, the device may be 
used to present to the senses things which 
aren’t, and which never could be. Fantastic 
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The rim of the young moon cleft the pale waste of 
the sky-line, like the rim of a silver hoop embedded 
in gray sand. 


For wmages deeper than sense. There is a 
realm of human experience that lies beyond 
the reach of the senses and that can never be 
touched or revived by single, plain-speaking 
words. That is the realm of bodily strain, 
muscular and organic. These strains are im- 
portant factors in the experience of life and so 
can be utilized by the writer in persuading his 
reader away from the actual life about him. 
When appeal is made to this “‘sense,’’ the im- 
pression is likely to be deep-seated and lasting. 
The reader ‘‘gets the feeling,” as the schoolboy 
says, ‘‘on his insides.”’ And this realm, since 
it can be reached only by indirection, and since 
it is in itself an unholy region, is best touched by 
simile. 

A reader can be given a restricted, oppressed 
feeling across the chest, so that he will strain 
in his chair in the effort to relieve a character of 
a similar feeling. And a reader so completely 
captured, so fully living the writings is, of 
course, what every writer prays and works to 
insure. If you let yourself think for a moment, 
you cannot escape an impression that arises in 
the pit of your stomach as you read: 


The boat acted for a moment like an animal ona 
slackened wire. Then it upset. 
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Or again, what a flood of recalled sensation 
comes back ‘‘to your insides’”’ as you read: 


The piece of life-preserver lay under him, and 
sometimes he whirled down the incline of a wave as 
if he were on a handsled. 


Or let yourself feel this, as told by a student 
who witnessed an epileptic fit in a classroom: 


He sat directly in front of me. Twice he looked 
around toward the windows with wide eyes. Then 
presently he rose automatically in his seat, head 
ducked and shoulders huddled, his whole back giv- 
ing you the feeling of a man being raised up by the 
necessity for a tremendous sneeze. 


The thing that is done here seems rather 
expository, but the device belongs to descrip- 
tion because it is an appeal not to the intellect 
but directly to a body sensation. And it is the 
method of description by which it is handled. 
No direct words will call up those feelings of 
bodily strain and giddiness and nausea and de- 
lirium; it takes the suggestion of simile to 
promote their recall. Every principle of de- 
scriptive writing to which we have given con- 
sideration has a bearing also upon this adjacent 
field: it needs only to be remembered that here 
we are dealing not with one of the five senses, 
but with a kind of sixth sense — an internal 
one which can be aroused by indirection to aid 
us in taking over the reader’s mind. 
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III. RESTRICTIONS UPON THE USE OF SIMILE 


But if there are various opportunities and 
occasions for the employment of simile in de- 
scription, there are obligations also, which 
the writer assumes when he uses this device. 

1. The writer must take care that the simile 
used makes a clear image that is addressed to 
one or more of the senses. For from earliest 
childhood it is the pictures in a book that make 
it attractive to the person who reads for enjoy- 
ment. First he is too young to read, and so can 
only enjoy the drawings and illustrations that 
accompany the text; next, he has not yet 
awakened and made attachment to the values 
literature can give and so must choose his books 
and even judge them by the picture plates that 
are bound among the pages; finally, in full 
maturity, it is through the images (not real 
pictures, now) that he makes his full attach- 
ment to the world which the story builds. And 
a simile that does not make a clear sensible 
picture can be addressed only to the under- 
standing of the reader; it has not power to steal 
him bodily from the world in which he lives, 
and to surround him with a world even more 
real because it is more sense-satisfying. 

2. The simile used must make a definite, 
positive connotative contribution to the whole 
image series. Its connotative value cannot be 
merely negative; it is not enough to say of a 
simile that the foreign element it brings in does 
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no harm to the picture; you must be able to say 
that it helps not alone by the comparison it 
makes, but also by bringing to the picture a 
tang of the atmosphere of the world out of 
which it is chosen. It should illuminate your 
picture with light from another sphere, but 
from a sphere, let us say, in the same planetary 
system. Thus: 


The cement floor was covered thick with dust that 
lay gray and smooth like the fur of a mouse. 


In a word, the simile should be appropriate: 
its whole bearing of suggestion and of impli- 
cation should be of positive, not merely nega- 
tive, value to your scene. 

3. The simile should be subject to all the 
usual regulations the observance of which 
makes possible such a thing as art in written 
discourse. The writer should not throw away 
balance to gain a simile. To give caution in 
this matter is almost futile, for the amateur so 
dearly loves his striking figure that he will 
distort a whole passage to get it in; more, he 
will sometimes rearrange whole sections of his 
work, even altering his plan for the whole com- 
position or making his story come out differ- 
ently, before he will give up a comparison that 
came to him, apparently, as a flash of inspira- 
tion. The failing is deep-seated: when one has 
a direct word from a god, or is in communica- 
tion with the spirits of the air, he feels superior 
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to all advice and all teaching. One can surely 
say of him, however, that his artistry is not 
very securely anchored until it has reached the 
point of taking precedence over his superstition. 

Simile is a legitimate device for securing 
effect in description; it is an important device; 
but its use does not suspend the rules of the 
game or abrogate the basic principles of lit- 
erary composition. It is subject to all the re- 
quirements of literary art. More than that, 
abuse of simile carries its own penalty; so that 
the whole matter is left, as all matters are, ul- 
timately, to the writer’s judgment. The pur- 
pose of this book is only to show how the de- 
vices may be employed. If you use simile too 
often or too violently, your own work will 
suffer, for your reader gets always just such 
effect as you give him. And simile, even in 
description, is merely a tool; it is not an end in 
itself. 


FOR READING AND ANALYSIS 


The following material will be found to be 
well suited to analysis and study in connection 
with this chapter. 


I, From a paper in description, by J. Breslin 
Behse: ! 


A gull uttered his sorrowful cry as he set his 
white wings and took slanting flight up the wind, a 


t Used with permission. 
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wind that carried a salt tang from the sea. He was 
beautiful to look upon: every spotless feather fitted 
into its place with an exquisite nicety that made his 
body a thing of graceful curves and effortless mo- 
tion. The wings upon which he floated scarcely 
moved, yet his flight toward the point where a score 
of his kind wheeled and cried was swift and easy. | 
The Point itself, with its low dunes and sparse tufts 
of waving, wind-blown grasses, lay in the sea like a 
giant finger half submerged. On the seaward shore, 
the incessantly roaring surf sent its sheets of foam 
charging up the slanted beach, only to have them 
flow back and trip the uneasy combers. The crests 
that danced on the nearing waves were like snow in 
the sun. Here and there the rushing breakers would 
dash upon outlying boulders and shower the wind 
with sparkling ruins, among which occasional fleet- 
ing rainbows would arch themselves high into the 
air, where the great gulls flew, watching. On the 
opposite side, the water was calmer, and the shore, 
describing a great arc, formed a sheltered basin, 
protected from the southeast gales by the rising 
hills of the mainland. This cove was but a small 
portion of the harbor formed by an arm of the sea, 
for a scant half mile across the white-capped bay 
the northern promontory reared its green slopes in 
sunlit grandeur. Behind these two sentinels, the 
harbor widened, and, save for one or two small 
islands and miniature points, extended uninter- 
rupted well over three miles inland. 

The bay was a port of tall ships, tall ships that 
gave life to the town that lay along its heel. There 
was a forest of masts and spars rising along the 
wharves of the waterfront. Great square-riggers of 
the China tea trade were there. Resting, with sails 
close-furled on their spreading yards, they were as 
gulls with folded wings. In a few days they would 
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race again with the trades, but now their precious 
cargoes, brought half around the world, were being 
yielded to the warehouses of the waterfront. The 
town looked toward the sea, but its shaded streets 
with their shops and neat homes extended a con- 
siderable distance back from the shore. Over all 
there was just now an atmosphere of excitement. 
The hooped skirts of the women were a little more 
elegant than usual for a week-day; the men, attired 
in their best, strolled down the walks or, in the com- 
pany of ladies, rode in carriages. It was as if a 
great magnet drew away from their homes all those 
who were blessed with leisure, drew them past the 
open shops, past the town-hall with its high clock- 
tower, drew them irresistibly toward the largest of 
the wharves. 

Beside this wharf lay the Wanderer, a new clipper- 
ship from the town’s yard, about to sail on her 
maiden voyage. Her decks, spotless with new paint, 
shone in the sun and heaved gently at the will of the 
water that talked among the moss-grown piling of 
the wharf. There was a tarry perfume of marline 
coming from her, and the gaze on wandering up- 
ward in search of its source would become insnared 
in the network of rigging, stays, and great yards 
that clung to her three towering masts. To the 
landsman it was an inextricable tangle, but to the 
seaman it held an orderly beauty: the massiveness of 
the lower masts, the slenderness of the swaying 
ropes, the rigid straightness of the stays. A po- 
tential, untried power lurked in the whole; she 
longed for her wings. 

The crowd had grown to a considerable size, and 
every cask, coil of rope, and rusting anchor that lay 
on the dock was a vantage-point for the children. 
The women might toy with their parasols and talk 
in groups; the men might examine the ship and com- 
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ment on her strength and beauty; but the children, 
especially the boys, just gaped silently at her in 
longing wonderment. Some day such a ship would 
bear them beyond the horizon to strange ports of 
other seas; but now they must be content to gaze 
and dream while the embarking sailors shook hands 
with their friends and went aboard, throwing their, 
bags across their shoulders. 

There was a general forward movement of the 
crowd when the carriage bearing Captain Bowdon, 
who was both owner and skipper, drove up and 
stopped near the gangway. Hestepped aboard with 
the dignity due his position, his steel-gray eyes light- 
ing with pleasure as he acknowledged the greetings 
of his friends. Hisson Joseph, a lad of fourteen who 
was to serve as cabin-boy, followed him aboard and 
took his stand by the main-mast, basking in the 
envy of his less fortunate chums. The edge of the 
wharf was lined with people, all talking and giving 
best wishes to those aboard. There came a lull in 
the hum of voices, when the only sounds were the 
surge and gurgle of water under the dock, the dis- 
tant cry of gulls, and the voice of the priest asking 
a blessing on the ship and those who sailed with her. 

Scarcely was this finished when the gang-plank 
was hauled ashore and a cheer went up from the 
wharf as the mate shouted a quick ‘‘ Cast off!”” The 
wind was right, and there was little difficulty in get- 
ting under way. Another order followed; men 
leaped into the rigging and while they clung, spider- 
like, to the ropes, their flying fingers unfurled the 
new canvas. On deck, seamen hauled at the hal- 
yards, feet braced, bodies bent slightly forward, and 
swaying back and forth with the powerful rhythm 
of straining shoulders and tanned arms. The rope 
came in steadily, and as the widening sail filled with 
the flaws of the shore-wind that cut across the open, 
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the vessel moved slowly away from the wharf. An- 
other cheer sounded; then, as sail after sail felt the 
pressure of the breeze, the ship seemed to catch the 
life and energy of the men who clambered in her rig- 
ging. She gathered speed, and a last cheer rose 
from the wharf; handkerchiefs fluttered ; hats waved. 

The Wanderer heeled a bit and slipped ahead 
faster. The figures on the now distant wharf were 
small, absurdly small; the waterfront grew less and 
less distinct until the resting ships and their forest 
of rope-draped masts appeared toy-like. Lapping 
waves murmured of the open sea, and mingled with 
the salt of the wind was the odor of summer mead- 
ows in the sun. Astern, the harbor was blue, blue 
with flecks of white from the crests, a sparkling gem 
set in the green of the surrounding hills. 

She passed the jutting Point under stress of full 
sail, and it seemed as if the gulls sensed in her a 
beauty and grace that matched their own, and took 
flight to follow. The curves and creamy whiteness 
of her sails contrasted exquisitely with the sleek 
blackness of her low hull. This in its turn was set 
off by glimpses of her red under-body rising from 
the deep green of the seas under her bow. She 
swept majestically past The Point. Every line, 
from the graceful hollow-curve of the bow and up- 
tilted finger of the bow-sprit to the sheer of the 
rounded stern, suggested speed and beauty. The 
breakers on the Point roared low as she passed, but 
she was unafraid; she was young; she was strong. 

Her very pride and serenity were embodied in the 
calm expression of her oaken figure-head. There 
was an unperturbed grace in the arched lines of the 
lips. Scintillating jewels that flashed in the spray 
seemed offering themselves as bounteous tribute 
before the eyes that gazed steadily ahead in serene 
and confident pride over the sea. The waves under 
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the bow wooed her with little rippling sea-songs. 
And on and out The Wanderer sailed, walking her 
first seas with an ease of motion. Miles fell behind 
her; white clouds took wing above; she saw an un- 
blemished horizon where the blue of the sky meets 
the blue of the sea in that great angle that ever re- 
treats. 

Now she is a broad-based tower of white that 
rises, cloud-like, from the sea, gleams silver in the 
sun, and leans at the urge of the wind. 


II. From The Last Days of eee by Edward 
Bulwer-Lytton: 


(Study especially the effect of the participles 
that are printed in italics.) 


The eyes of the crowd followed the gesture of the 
Egyptian, and beheld, with ineffable dismay, a vast 
vapor shooting from the summit of Vesuvius, in the 
form of a gigantic pine tree; the trunk, blackness; — 
the branches, fire! — a fire that shifted and wavered 
in its hues with every moment, now fiercely lu- 
minous, now of a dull and dying red, that again 
blazed terrifically forth with intolerable glare! 

There was a dead, heart-sunken silence, — 
through which there suddenly broke the roar of the 
lion, which was echoed back from within the build- 
ing by the sharper and fiercer yells of its fellow- 
beast. Dread seers were they of the Burden of the 
Atmosphere, and wild prophets of the wrath to 
come! 

Then there rose on high the universal shrieks of 
women; the men stared at each other, but were 
dumb. At that moment they felt the earth shake 
beneath their feet; the walls of the theatre trembled; 
and, beyond in the distance, they heard the crash of 
falling roofs; an instant more, and the mountain 
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cloud seemed to roll toward them, dark and rapid, 
like a torrent; at the same time it cast forth from its 
bosom a shower of ashes mixed with vast fragments 
of burning stone! Over the crushing vines; over 
the desolate streets; over the amphitheatre itself; 
far and wide, with many a mighty splash in the 
agitated sea, — fell that awful shower! 

No longer thought the crowd of justice or of Ar- 
baces; safety for themselves was their sole thought. 
Each turned to fly, — each dashing, pressing, crush- 
ing against the other. Trampling recklessly over 
the fallen, — amidst groans, and oaths, and prayers, 
and sudden shrieks, the enormous crowd vomited 
itself forth through the numerous passages. Whither 
should they fly? Some, anticipating a second earth- 
quake, hastened to their homes to load themselves 
with their more costly goods, and escape while it was 
yet time; others, dreading the showers of ashes that 
now fell fast, torrent upon torrent, over the streets, 
rushed under the roofs of the nearest houses, or 
temples, or sheds, — shelter of any kind, — for pro- 
tection from the terrors of the open air. But darker, 
and larger, and mightier, spread the cloud above 
them. It was a sudden and more ghastly Night 
rushing upon the realms of Noon!... 

The cloud, which had scattered so deep a murki- 
ness over the day, had now settled into a solid and 
impenetrable mass. It resembled less even the 
thickest gloom of a night in the open air than the 
close and blind darkness of some narrow room. But 
in proportion as the blackness gathered, did the 
lightnings around Vesuvius increase in their vivid 
and scorching glare. Nor was their horrible beauty 
confined to the usual hues of fire; no rainbow ever 
rivaled their varying and prodigal dyes. Now 
brightly blue as the most azure depths of a southern 
sky; now of a livid and snake-like green, darting 
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restlessly to and fro as the folds of an enormous ser- 
pent; now of a lurid and intolerable crimson, gush- 
ing forth through the columns of smoke, far and 
wide, and lighting up the whole city from arch to 
arch, — then suddenly dying into a sickly paleness, 
like the ghost of their own life! 

In the pauses of the showers, you heard the rumb- 
ling of the earth beneath, and the groaning waves of 
the tortured sea; or, lower still, and audible but to 
the watch of intensest fear, the grinding and hissing 
murmur of the escaping gases through the chasms of 
the distant mountain. Sometimes the cloud ap- 
peared to break from its solid mass, and, by the 
lightning, to assume quaint and vast mimicries of 
human or of monster shapes, striding across the 
gloom, hurtling one upon the other, and vanishing 
swiftly into the turbulent abyss of shade; so that, 
to the eyes and fancies of the affrighted wanderers, 
the unsubstantial vapors were as the bodily forms 
of gigantic foes, — the agents of terror and of death! 

The ashes in many places were already knee-deep; 
and the boiling showers which came from the steam- 
ing breath of the volcano forced their way into the 
houses, bearing with them a strong and suffocating 
vapor. Insome places, immense fragments of rock, 
hurled upon the house roofs, bore down along the 
streets masses of confused ruin, which yet more and 
more, with every hour, obstructed the way; and, as 
the day advanced, the motion of the earth was more 
sensibly felt, the footing seemed to slide and creep, 
— nor could chariot or litter be kept steady, even on 
the most level ground. 

Sometimes the huger stones, striking against each 
other as they fell, broke into countless fragments, 
emitting sparks of fire, which caught whatever was 
combustible within their reach; and along the plains 
beyond the city the darkness was now terribly re- 
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lieved; for several houses, and even vineyards, had 
been set on flames; and at various intervals, the 
fires rose sullenly and fiercely against the solid 
gloom. To add to this partial relief of the darkness, 
the citizens had, here and there, in the more public 
places, such as the porticoes of temples, and the en- 
trances to the forum, endeavored to place rows of 
torches; but these rarely continued long; the showers 
and the winds extinguished them, and the sudden 
darkness into which their sudden birth was con- 
verted had something in it doubly terrible and 
doubly impressing on the impotence of human 
hopes, the lesson of despair. 

Frequently, by the momentary light of these 
torches, parties of fugitives encountered each other, 
some hurrying toward the sea, others flying from 
the sea back to the land; for the ocean had retreated 
rapidly from the shore, — an utter darkness lay 
over it, and, upon its groaning and tossing waves, 
the storm of cinders and rock fell without the pro- 
tection which the streets and roofs afforded to the 
land. Wild, haggard, ghastly with supernatural 
fears, these groups encountered each other, but 
without the leisure to speak, to consult, to advise; 
for the showers fell now frequently, though not con- 
tinuously, extinguishing the lights, which showed to 
each band the deathlike faces of the other, and 
hurrying all to seek refuge beneath the nearest shel- 
ter. The whole elements of civilization were 
broken up. Ever and anon, by the flickering lights, 
you saw the thief hastening by the most solemn 
authorities of the law, laden with, and fearfully 
chuckling over, the produce of his sudden gain. If, 
in the darkness, wife was separated from husband, 
or parent from child, vain was the hope of reunion. 
Each hurried blindly and confusedly on. Nothing 
in all the various and complicated machinery of 
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social life was left save the primal law of self-pre- 
servation. 


III. Norris, Frank. The Octopus, book 1, chap. 
Iv; the plowing scene. 


IV. Hemon, Louis. Maria Chapdelaine; chap. 
IV. 


V. Eliot, George. The Mill on the Floss; chap. I. 


VI. Poe, Edgar Allan. The Fall of the House of 
Usher. 


VII. Stevenson, R.L. The Merry Men; the open- 
ing section. 


CHAPTER IV 
SPACE-AND-TIME PROBLEMS 


I. THE IMAGE SERIES 


MOVEMENT occupies both time and space. 
When it is regarded as being made up of a 
series of events occurring in time, its treat- 
ment is in the nature of narrative; when it is 
regarded as a series of events (or images) occur- 
ring in space, its treatment is in the nature of 
description. Descriptive writing, then, is 
closest to narrative when the thing described 
is in motion. Yet the methods employed by 
the two forms cf discourse are distinct, and the 
same moving scene, presented from the two 
points of view, can be made to yield two totally 
different effects. It is the descriptive side with 
which we are here concerned. 

While, as already indicated, it is quite impos- 
sible to write a moving picture, it is yet pos- 
sible to give the effect in writing of any kind of 
motion that can occur in the world about us. 
And this, after all, is just what the art of the 
motion picture does on the screen. The stu- 
dent is doubtless aware that the motion pic- 
ture camera does not photograph action. It 
makes, rather, a succession of thousands of 
perfectly still photographs of successive and 
closely related stages in the progress of an 
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action. These still photographs are thrown 
upon the screen one at a time, with an interval 
of darkness occurring between them. The 
screen in the theater is actually blank during 
more than half of the hour you spend watching 
an exciting picture. It will be well to under- 
stand the procedure of motion-picture pro- 
jection, because the art of describing motion 
with words is analogous to it in all points. 
While the process is all so rapid as to make 
this explanation of it seem absurd, this is what 
actually happens: A picture is shown for the 
barest fraction of a second, and then the light 
is automatically shut off while the picture is 
jerked away from the aperture. Another pic- 
ture takes its place. The light shuts off while 
this one is moved down, and when it comes on 
again, another picture, taken an instant later, 
is exposed. The witnesses of the play are de- 
ceived, for the automatic projecting machine 
makes this change more rapidly than the human 
eye can make adjustment to it. Consequently, 
during that instant in which the screen is to- 
tally blank, there persists upon it, apparently, 
the image that was actually there a moment 
ago. This picture is not upon the screen at 
all, but is the ‘‘after-image”’ persisting in the 
eye of the beholder. What is happening is that 
the image, once plainly seen, is slowly fading 
from the retina of the eye. The blank screen 
at which the audience is looking helps the image 
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to persist. But before it has faded entirely, 
there is presented a new image, closely enough 
resembling the old one to fit into the now fad- 
ing outline, yet differing enough to make its 
new features noteworthy. In the eye, past 
which this rapid succession whirls, the original 
image is seen as continuing; nay, actually 
moving, taking new forms and shapes, and 
going through an action at the speed at which 
life moves. 

The descriptive writer follows almost pre- 
cisely this technique when presenting a moving 
scene. He must make, first, at least one full 
image, using all his technique of static de- 
scription in order to give the eye something to 
build upon. If this first image is vivid and true 
and memorable, he can proceed at once to the 
next step. Second, he can short-cut the process 
of motion picture projection by presenting not 
complete pictures for the registering of every 
minor move, but a picture only of the minor 
part concerned, in the position it next takes. 
This is not, of course, as successful as the mo- 
tion picture, but, because words are more cum- 
bersome than light, it is the best the writer can 
do. He will do well to keep in mind his ana- 
logy, even when departing from it. For as soon 
as enough minor movements have occurred to 
give the first image a different total aspect, he 
must cause the reader to abandon that first 
image. 
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His third step, then, is the replacement of 
the first image with a second. This is not hard 
to do, for several reasons. The reader has seen 
the picture change and grow, and is ready to 
accept its new aspect. There are still some 
shreds of the first image which may be kept 
alive to help the second. The writer’s own 
attention is so completely drawn that he has, 
now, all the elements of the scene under his 
control, and his own eye is hungering for a new 
formulation of his picture. But if this is easy 
to do, it is at the same time very necessary and 
must be accomplished at precisely the right in- 
stant. Failing it, or putting it off, the writer 
keeps his reader’s attention too long on the 
stretch, and as a result, loses him. 

There are no further steps to the process, 
though in a complicated or continued motion 
all these may need to be repeated once or many 
times. Most often, what is given for a second 
image is no real image at all, but an impression, 
a judgment expressed upon the new state of 
affairs, and the reader, in appreciation for the 
economy of this, takes on faith what he cannot 
see with hiseye. Indeed, if the confidence be- 
tween writer and reader is by this time secure, 
his faith may be strong enough so that he will 
see with as much vividness as in a picture what 
is given only as an impression, devoid of all 
sense detail. 


€ 
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II. CHARACTERISTICS OF MOTION 

There are some interesting problems in con- 
nection with the speed, extent, and direction 
of motion, and much might be written about 
these problems. We want to consider them, 
however, chiefly for the purpose of discovering 
how we may make use of these characteristics 
of motion to further our purpose of getting 
possession of the reader through his senses. 
Viewed from the writer’s, rather than the 
reader’s, point of view, each of the three char- 
acteristics of motion may be seen as a device 
for concentrating the reader’s attention and for 
heightening the dramatic effects. 

Direction. The world goes by, normally, at 
right angles to our line of vision. We look at 
pictures and at people full-front, whenever 
possible, and we call them up in our minds in 
that position. When we imagine any moving 
object, as a train or a boat or an automobile, 
we see it going past us, from left to right or 
from right to left, since this is what it most 
commonly does in our actual experience. 
Hence, a writer can assume, if he gives no in- 
dication of the direction of motion, that his 
reader wil! see it moving at right angles to his 
line of vision. 

So deeply rooted is this habit of mind, that 
some really valuable effects can be secured by 
the writer who forces his reader to see the 
moving object traveling in one of the other two 
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possible directions. He may cause the object 
to move directly toward the reader. What- 
ever emotional value the object may have is 
surely heightened when this occurs. For if its 
aspect is benevolent, then a closer intimacy is 
made possible as it draws near. The successive 
aspects of it, as drawn by the writer, must be 
clearer and clearer; and, because of its ap- 
proach, the successive images must be more 
and more fully elaborated as the minor detail 
comes into view. Up to a certain point of 
proximity, nearly everything is gained by this 
kind of motion. As the thing draws nearer, 
emerges into fuller and fuller view, it becomes 
more real to the reader and his personal in- 
terest in it becomes more fully aroused. There 
is an actual acceleration of his blood stream, 
due not alone to the working of his imagination 
upon the object presented, but due also in some 
small measure to the actual working of his 
brain cells in taking care of an increasingly 
larger and more elaborate picture. 

If the object is malevolent or has a sinister 
aspect, this same acceleration occurs, and the 
instinctive reaction calls up all the emotional 
excitement appropriate to the occasion. What 
we are interested in noting is that it is not alone 
the sinister aspect, but the direction of the 
motion as well, that calls out this emotional 
response. And emotional response is what 
you want: a reader emotionally responsive is 
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a reader caught, delivered into the writer’s 
hand. 

But you mustn’t try to scare a reader by 
printing the word ‘‘Boo!”’ at him. There isa 
certain proximity at which your motion must 
cease, for the maintenance of your illusion and 
of the confidence of your reader is more im- 
portant than a physical thrill, which will, after 
all, leave the reader ashamed of himself. You 
cannot afford to let your moving object get too 
close. (Here is another of those endless 
‘‘matters of judgment” which a writer faces.) 
For if you do, your reader must stop reading to 
attend to it, and if he stops reading, he stops 
your object, its motion, your story, your power 
over him — all; you may sacrifice everything 
to an inch of movement. 

Still, with good judgment, here is a device 
that may be employed to advantage in furnish- 
ing a reader with a variety of those experi- 
ences he seeks in reading. And no person 
with sound artistic intention would ever desire 
to move his object, whether benevolent or 
sinister, out of the world of fancy and actually 
into the reader’s lap. 

Less spectacular, and so less attractive to 
young writers, is the device of moving the ob- 
ject directly away from the reader. This can 
be accomplished only by withdrawing, one 
after another, those detail images that have 
made the object seem close and intimate. The 
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process of building a moving picture must be 
reversed: with each movement the whole image 
moves out and away from distinctness and into 
the haze of distance. The structural outline 
of the object emerges slowly from the intricate 
clothing of detail; the sounds grow indistinct; 
the locality resumes its old aspect. It is in the 
last step that much valuable work can be done 
by the writer. He can build up, once he has 
started the withdrawal of his moving object, 
a series of positive images through which the 
normal values of the scene reassert them- 
selves, until his moving object is gone because 
forgotten. 

When this is done, the reader is emotionally 
moved because of his interest attachment with 
the object withdrawn. Something within him 
goes out and out after the thing that is moving 
away. The absence of that object will leave 
empty and cold a corner of his mind that was 
filled and warm with intimate images. With- 
out rending the heart or setting up any re- 
sponse in actual anguish, the writer can yet 
move his reader to a slight impulse of regret, 
of longing, or of relief. 

While the artistic purposes governing the 
whole work upon which the writer is engaged 
must dictate the regulation of movement in all 
scenes, there is yet a general policy that may 
be pointed out as advantageous to the writer 
who may be engaged only upon practice ex- 
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ercises in writing. Such a writer will early note 
how moving objects may be used first to attract 
and later to concentrate the reader’s attention. 
For, just as, in a large, still scene, the slightest 
movement is noticeable; so, in a description of 
that scene, the attention thus captured may be 
utilized in affecting the reader’s curiosity and 
his whole mood. 

To gain this advantage, writers ought never 
to let a scene run wild with unnecessary mo- 
tion. A good general rule would be: to let no 
motion become more extensive than it needs 
to be. This will insure clear pictures that are 
easily formulated and followed in their growth; 
as opposed to the indistinct blur which results 
when the scene is alive with movement. More 
than that, the writer ought to take care, from 
the beginning of the scene, that every move- 
ment recorded has some definite significance. 
Ii the reader feels assured of the significance 
of your movement, he will watch it all the more 
attentively and trace it through all the more 
carefully. In a word, he will do half of your 
work for you, and will think highly of you for 
letting him do it. 

Rate of speed. There are no rules to follow, 
and the writer needs discrimination more than 
anything else, for if he lacks this, his writing 
will show only two speeds in its motion — very 
fast and very slow. The convincingness of 
reality can readily be lost between these two. 
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If every other car is ‘‘careening madly around 
corners,’ and the ones between are traveling 
at the “‘snail’s pace,” the world that supports 
these strange vehicles can never emerge for the 
reader as one quite natural enough to be lived 
in. Besides, if the writer wants, sometime, to 
have a car really do some ‘‘careening,’’ he will 
find himself at a loss for vocabulary. 

But regulation of speed is never difficult for 
the writer who is using time as a definite element 
for securing his effects. For that writer will be 
governed by a principle that is related to the 
whole larger purpose of descriptive writing. In 
the descriptive parts of his writing, one ought to 
be very frugal of time, letting no instant of it 
escape without treatment. Every break in 
time in the midst of an image-series is to the 
reader a lapse. During that lapse the reader 
prepares to relinquish not only the image series 
but the whole illusion. His experience in novel 
reading teaches him to do this. You should 
not, then, let time escape. And time is kept, 
only when it is kept full. Once let it empty, 
once let it break, and you will need to re- 
establish your illusion when it resumes. 

Hence, while the rate of speed can never be 
accurately represented anyway, a writer can 
give his reader an impression, a sense of it, by 
carefully adjusting the amount of time con- 
sumed by a given movement. In no way is 
this impression better given than by adjusting 
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the rate of speed in the picture to the time 
occupied by the reader in hearing of it. A 
thing happening rapidly always occurs ‘‘in less 
time than it takes to tell it.”” Hence a swifter 
movement in the prose helps to convey the 
sense of movement in the story. To say, ‘‘An 
elephant lumbered up,” may be good narration, 
but it is too abrupt to be good description. The 
word “‘lumbered”’ is a good word, but it is quite 
offset by the movement of the line. The pro- 
gress of that elephant should be started early 
enough so that he is really or potentially be- 
fore the reader’s eye long enough to do some 
“lumbering.” 

Extent. As a writer writes and as a reader 
reads, one thing must be dealt with at a time: 
the thing carried by those words which are at 
the moment directly under the eye. And so 
if there is movement in many parts, some arti- 
ficial means must be used in keeping alive 
movements going on, but from which attention 
is momentarily turned. One does this by the 
use of participles. But one does it, too, by re- 
visiting with attention from moment to mo- 
ment all the parts whose movement is signif- 
icant. The successive images presented are of 
successive stages in the movement; and some- 
where, either at the first or toward the last, 
there needs a general image typifying the whole 
motion. The task of following detailed mo- 
tion is so intricate and even fatiguing both to 
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reader and writer that no caution seems nec- 
essary as to the limitation of the extent of the 
movement in any scene. Indeed, if the writer 
makes all of his images clear, he needs no 
caution at all, but can carry out his movement 
to unregulated extent. For any but the very 
accomplished writer, however, the extent of 
motion ought to be very carefully governed if 
the scene is to be saved from becoming a baf- 
fling haze. 

(a) The amount of motion with which the 
attention is concerned at any one time ought to 
be strictly limited. If the writer will adopt a 
principle already stated and confine himself to 
only what is significant, he will find that he can 
leave out a great deal and still get his effect. 
His selection and limitation is a part of his art; 
if he cannot accomplish it, his art is faulty. 
But even with a weakness here, he can save 
himself a good deal of difficulty and still focus 
his reader’s attention. Another device may be 
used. 

(b) If there is to be much motion in the scene, 
the writer ought to set a definite boundary 
around it. Such a limitation, like the frame 
around a picture, conserves the reader’s atten- 
tion by keeping it from wandering and from 
dispersion. It isan excellent device. Intimacy 
with the scene is achieved by it, and the mean- 
ing and importance of all elements in the scene 
is heightened. There is a definite stage, en- 
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couragingly small, beyond the limits of which 
this drama cannot go, and so the reader is more 
strictly held. Frank Norris* uses the broad 
floor of a new-raised barn, shut in by walls, for 
a stirring scene; Joseph Conrad? puts a subtle 
drama within a small ship’s cabin; Stephen 
Crane? sees all London, bit by bit, as it comes 
up to him through the fog and presents itself 
within the ‘cylinder of light’’ cast by the lamps 
on the cab in which he is riding through the 
streets. In each case there is achieved an in- 
timacy more striking than reality: a sense of 
the life, but a sense that is heightened just 
enough to make it remarkable. 


FOR READING AND ANALYSIS 


The following material will be found to be 
well suited to analysis and study in connection 
with this chapter. 


I. A Coyote Hunt with Russian Wolfhounds by Wes- 
sel Smitter:4 


I had never seen a coyote hunt, so when Charley 
saddled his horses and called Maxine and Jerry, I 
also mounted and we rode off together. We fol- 
lowed a series of old parallel trails made by the In- 
dians and after riding two or three hours we arrived 
at what Charley pronounced to be ‘‘coyote terri- 


= The Octopus, chap. Vi. 

2‘*Karein; A Memory.” In Tales of Unrest. 

3 “*T.ondon Impressions.”” In Men, Women, and Boats. 
4 Copyright by George Wahr. Used with permission. 
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tory.” The country was somewhat irregular, with 


shallow ravines intersecting the land here and there, 
but for the most part it was level prairie covered 
with a parched furze of buffalo grass. 

The coyote is one of the most difficult of all ani- 
mals to capture. He has the speed of the wind plus 
endurance, and a cunning that passes all under- 
standing. Therefore he is usually hunted according 
to some method that takes advantage of his in- 
stincts or habits, and if he falls, as he does on occa- 
sions, he may, as a rule, be regarded as the victim 
of the strategy of men. 

Our procedure for the hunt, however, was to be a 
little out of the ordinary. We had decided to match 
speed against speed and wit against wit. We could 
afford to do that and still be reasonably sure of our 
quarry because we were hunting with dogs that had 
no equals for speed and that were unsurpassed in in- 
telligence. Maxine and Jerry were, in fact, Bor- 
zois, or pedigreed Russian wolfhounds. 

I stationed myself on a high bit of ground from 
which point I had an unobstructed view of the sur- 
rounding prairies, and Charley rode through the 
ravines with the hope of starting out a coyote. The 
dogs stayed with me. The Borzoi hunts altogether 
by sight and I had selected the high spot of ground 
in order that Maxine and Jerry might observe every- 
thing that took place. Charley had agreed to 
whistle in case he succeeded in making a start and 
that would be the signal for me to send off the dogs. 

While Charley was raising a turmoil by his ride 
through the valley I could not help but admire the 
elegance and quiet dignity of the two beautiful dogs 
at my side. It is the way of nature not to endow 
any one of her creations with speed, strength, and 
beauty, but Maxine and Jerry laid a valid claim to 
them all. They were so clean and so graceful, with- 
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out an ounce of superfluous weight; they were ath- 
letes, both of them, whose nature it was to keep al- 
ways in training. Jerry measured thirty-three 
inches to the top of his head and Maxine was almost 
as tall. Strength was suggested in their muscular 
shoulders and smooth forelegs; speed in the long, 
pointed heads and in the slight arch of their necks, 
while in their deep, narrow chests lay the secrets 
that gave them endurance. Yet the casual observer, 
without a knowledge of dogs, might not have dis- 
covered these qualities in Maxine and Jerry as they 
stood there in quiet repose, feeling the morning air 
with their noses. There was a softness and grace in 
their bearing that seemed a little incongruous when > 
coupled with the idea of strength; they did not look 
a great deal like fighters, or dogs that take a delight 
in making a kill, and yet it was all a part of their 
business. There was a purpose in those fine, deli- 
cate ears and in that long, silky fur, yet they seemed 
a little fragile and weak as they stood there with 
their muscles relaxed and a languid, far away look in 
their dark, sober eyes. But they are not always 
so. You learn to know a wolfhound when you see 
him in action; when his muscles are taut and his 
whole wonderful body functions with ease and the 
rhythm of a perfect machine. 

I heard a whistle, of a sudden, and looking up saw 
a brown speck of fur bobbing over the prairies. Max- 
ine and Jerry saw it, too. Swiftly I unsnapped the 
leashes, and whispered a word in their ears. They 
were off. 

The Borzoi does not start out on a chase with a 
series of yelps and a frantic exhibition of fury like 
the Shepherd, or Collie. That is nothing more than 
a spurt, and such antics in the eyes of a coyote are 
only amusing. Instead, he gets under way with a 
certain big fixity of purpose like a ship starting out 
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on the ocean. He must have time to get his muscles 
in tone; to get his big heart pumping effectually, but 
he never shows a trace of excitement; there is not a 
hint of anxiety in his action as he takes up the chase. 
The Borzoi is not trained to furnish a coyote with 
amusement. 

When the coyote came out of his cover he was 
probably three quarters of a mile away. He saw the 
dogs almost as soon as they took up the chase and he 
decided immediately to put a good space of prairie 
between them. Not that he was then really fright- 
ened — a dog is only a dog in the eyes of a coyote, 
until he meets with a Borzoi; but the scene was dis- 
agreeably complicated by men. For a moment or 
two he actually seemed to be gaining his purpose. 
He bounded over the prairies with such a fine dis- 
play of nervous animation and speed that the ordi- 
nary dog must have turned back in shame. When 
he turned his head, however, to see whether his pur- 
suers were still on the horizon he must have been 
surprised at their nearness. He redoubled his efforts 
and fairly flew over the ground, but as he continued 
to run there was in his action a little suggestion of 
frenzy. Charley and I were watching the race 
through our glasses. 

Maxine and Jerry, in the meantime, had grad- 
ually been getting into their stride. They were 
now running abreast and loping over the prairie 
with an ease and rapidity of movement that was 
marvelous to see. But they did not seem to be run- 
ning a race; even now they were not exerting them- 
selves, and you would not have guessed, unless you 
had measured their strides, that they were doing 
forty miles an hour. 

After running two or three miles straight into the 
open prairie the coyote made a wide semi-circular 
turn and headed back towards a ravine that lay 
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just beyond my point of observation on the high 
spot of ground. It was a move that was contrary 
to the coyote’s general method of flight as he usually 
continues to run in a straight line, but he must have 
realized that Maxine and Jerry were no ordinary 
canine pursuers and that his safety, in this instance, 
lay not altogether in speed. It was a piece of pure 
strategy on the coyote’s part that furnished a per- 
fect illustration of his uncanny shrewdness and cun- 
ning. The Borzoi is trained to hunt in the wide, 
level spaces, and his great muscles are so arranged 
in his body that he is incapable, when running at a 
high rate of speed, of dodging around boulders or 
making sharp turns to one side. And the coyote 
was headed for a small clump of cottonwood that 
grew in the ravine. For Maxine and Jerry to follow 
him there would mean only one thing; they would 
almost certainly dash their bodies to pulp against 
the hard trunks of the trees. The coyote could not 
have known these peculiar handicaps of the Borzoi, 
yet his tactics were such that he seemed to consider 
them all. He is like that; you cannot credit him 
with a human being’s understanding of things, yet 
in no other way can you explain the subtlety and 
cunning of his ways. 

As Maxine and Jerry swung about in a wide semi- 
circular arc and turned after the coyote I saw them, 
for a moment, in profile. They were running low; 
they seemed, in fact, to be gliding over the ground. 
The bounding motion of their earlier, galloping 
swing was no longer perceptible and as they rounded 
the curve that was a half mile in length their bodies 
veered like a pair of sea-gulls banking the wind. A 
moment later they were coming straight on. 

The coyote was a full half mile in the lead and 
running without any sign of exhaustion. But the 
safety of the ravine was approximately three miles 
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away and he was exerting himself tothe utmost. He 
well knew that Maxine and Jerry were gaining on 
him and that his life was at stake. It was a beauti- 
ful race and the chances were so nearly divided that 
even Charley, who had taken a position on the high 
ground with me, was tense with excitement. He 
knew perfectly the coyote’s design, and though he 
held a small silver whistle in one hand, he knew, also, 
the utter absurdity of attempting to call the dogs 
off at this stage of the chase. 

But it seemed that Maxine and Jerry also knew 
the coyote’s plan of escape, and though even yet 
they were not exerting themselves to the limit, they 
were increasing their speed at every flying leap over 
the ground. There was in their action no hint of 
flaccidity now and they carried no suggestion of 
leisure; you would not have guessed that these dogs 
had ever stood in languid repose. All their muscles 
seemed to be working with the strength and resil- 
ience of steel; they seemed to be propelling their 
bodies through the air like arrows shot from a bow. 
They were still running abreast with their noses 
pointed straight into the wind. Their delicate ears 
lay flat on their necks and the long silky hair on 
their chests lay without a flutter close to their sides. 
Every spring carried them five yards over the prai- 
ries. Their slender forelegs twinkled in the clear at- 
mosphere of the morning like the flicker of light ona 
screen. Crazy little spirals of dust rose into the air 
as they passed, yet they did not seem to be touching 
the ground with their feet. For an instant their 
bodies were rounded into a curve; then their backs 
would straighten out like a spring and in a flash they 
unfolded, but the impression that remained on your 
retina was the picture of swift-moving beauty; of 
tireless vigor and rhythm. They were two white 
streamers of lightning. 
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The coyote was fast losing ground. He had cov- 
ered less than two thirds of the distance and Maxine 
and Jerry were rapidly coming up to his heels. He 
was desperate now and all a-flutter with fear, yet he 
ran with a greater fury than ever. But his efforts 
seem, of a sudden, to be hopeless and puny. Every 
instant the dogs are coming up closer and though 
the coyote is fairly athrob with speed and excite- 
ment, yet by comparison he seems tied fast to the 
ground. Your sympathy, of a sudden, is all on his 
side; the odds are so terribly against him. You are 
alive with excitement and a feeling of tenseness 
comes up in your throat. You half wish for some- 
thing to happen; you hope the dogs will get out of 
breath and that the coyote will even yet make good 
his escape. But nothing does happen and you feel 
a sudden impulse to shout at the top of your voice, 
— ‘Go it, coyote!” 

Maxine and Jerry are coming up with the coyote 
in agrand, final spurt. They are now exerting them- 
selves to the utmost; their bodies are stretched in 
the wind; they seem to be soaring. One or two fly- 
ing leaps and the coyote is almost between them. 
You hold your breath for a moment; you look for a 
struggle. Quicker than lightning two pairs of white 
fangs strike the coyote in the haunches; he crumbles 
like a bird shot on the wing, and a brown mass of fur 
tumbles a long way through the dust. Maxine and 
Jerry swing about in a wide, graceful circle and come 
toastop. The coyote makes an attempt to regain 
his feet but he cannot raise the hind part of his body 
off the ground. He is maddened with pain and de- 
feat, yet even now he snarls a challenge and bares 
his teeth in defiance. It is an invitation to utter 
destruction, but Maxine and Jerry stand heedlessly 
by: they are waiting for Charley and me to come up 
and dispatch the coyote with a ball through the 
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head. Their dignity does not allow them to take 
advantage of an enemy that is hopelessly down. 


II. Reéntering the blacksmith shop; a night scene 
in a factory:* 


When Paul entered the blacksmith shop, he felt 
the warm comfort of the fires. The eternal grind- 
ing and pounding of the great machines brought 
him back to a sense of the old life. He could feel his 
pulses leaping again to get themselves into tune 
with the throb of the mighty hammers, with the 
roar of the furnaces, with the vibrations of the very 
concrete floor itself. He drew in a great lungful of 
the stinging smoke, and felt his spirit revive and 
roar within him like a forge when the bellows begins 
to pump. 

He walked slowly along the broad aisle, signal- 
ing with his good hand to the men he knew. He 
felt like signaling, too, when he came to No. 14 
Hammer, to the cutter-press, to the long gas fur- 
nace where he had worked. He stopped a moment 
to sympathize with a steam-hammer that he knew 
quite well. It was not running; the head was down, 
the arm was up. He knew what the trouble was. 

Behind him, he heard a familiar ‘“‘Glory be!”’ and 
“Praise de Lawd’’ shouted almost into his ear, and 
he turned to see the old negro dancing for joy. As 
the old fellow turned back to his furnace, the seeth- 
ing flames from the open door made all the heavy 
sweat of his face sparkle rich and red against his 
black skin, as though he were bathed in molten 
gold, shining with it, dripping with it. Above the 
roar of his furnace and the incessant snapping of the 

t From the novel, Temper, by Lawrence H. Conrad. Copy- 


right by Dodd, Mead and Company. Reprinted by permis- 
sion. 
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hammers all about, his big voice boomed out in 
song — one of his “‘shoutin’ songs,’ — a hymn of 
praise for the return of his old friend. 

Paul went down the steel steps into ‘‘the hole,” 
where the heart of the shop is located. The waves 
of heat lapped over him, penetrating all of his cloth- 
ing in an instant, and bringing out the tingle of 
sweat upon his legs. He felt that he was being bap- 
tized again in the life-blood of industry. 

Standing upon the hot bricks of the floor here, he 
looked about him at the closely-crowded hammers, 
the wide-mouthed, hissing fires of the forges, the 
glistening backs and waving hair of the men who 
worked stolidly and with power, throwing off energy 
with abandon. He stretched out his chest, drinking 
the spirit of the place down into his lungs. Upon 
the floor before him was a great pile of white-hot in- 
- gots that had just come from a furnace. Above 
him a great, black crane swept along upon its track 
like a charging bird, all of its sirens a-scream, carry- 
ing a truckload of ingots in its talons. Through his 
hand, still gripped tightly upon the steel banister of 
the stairs, the spirit of this wonderful metal was 
creeping up his arm, up into his shoulder, along his 
body. He was beginning to feel once more ‘‘the 
iron in his blood.” 

He drew his hand back as though it had been 
burned. He was not going to let himself be carried 
away by it. 

Along the line of workmen heads were turned now 
and then toward the boss, who stood at the head of 
the line. They were watching for the signal to quit. 
In a moment, he nodded his head. There was a 
final, smashing stroke of all the hammers, one or two 
irregular ones, and then the sweating crowd of men 
pressed past Paul and hurried up the stairs, some 
pulling on their black shirts over their heads, others 
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jerking strips of tape off from their fingers. Paul 
was left alone with the gaunt hammers, hissing out 
their last steam, and with the pile of hot ingots, 
slowly cooling on the floor before him. The great 
din that had filled the place, went rattling up to the 
glass roof six stories above, and the silence that 
settled down was so dense that the call of a last 
workman far down the craneway made Paul jump. 

He had never thought about what the shop would 
be like when the machines all stopped. He stood a 
long time looking into the heart of the topmost, hot- 
test ingot on the pile; watched its color change from 
white to red, from red to bluish-black, and saw the 
glistening purple scales form upon it, crackle and 
snap off. The whole pile was black and cold before 
he turned away and moved up the stairs. The chill 
air from above, unsoftened by the warmth of the 
fires, struck into his flesh and made him shudder, 
coming up out of the warm hole. 

There was not a glow of fire anywhere along the 
broad craneway, and the big machines stood up 
black and shapeless, lighted but dimly by the blue 
Cooper-Hewitt tubes that swayed far above, like 
luminous streaks painted against the night. As he 
walked along, the tiniest stones on the floor crackled 
beneath his feet, and his every footfall came echoing 
down from the glass roof overhead. 


III. A lumbering scene in a cedar swamp; from The 
Mackinackers, by Ivan Swift:* 


Along about midnight Hayden was awakened by 
unusual clanking outside and flashes of unsteady 
light through his window. He got up, replenished 
the fire, and took a seat on the crude counter where 
he could look out upon the camp square and tote- 


« Used with the author’s permission. 
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road. A great drama was being presented — scenes 
to hold in memory for a long time. He could sleep, 
he thought, when so much history was not being 
made, when ‘‘Rome was not burning and heretics 
were not lighting Appian Ways,’’— when the 
world of his acquaintance was engaged in trifles like 
birth and death and marriage; money-making, 
primping, and charity-work; even gentlemen’s 
sports and fanatics’ wars. 

Here was a great drama of motion, strength, 
health, courage, grimness, beauty and mystery — 
even gladness. He wondered if the players knew 
their importance or cared for more than the pay- 
and-a-half for overtime. He believed they did 
know; but what a splendid presentation for an 
audience of one — and that one sitting in the dark 
of a grocery-shack, and his applause unheard! He 
would absorb it all — and tell it to the world when 
he had learned the words of it. That would be his 
work. This other was all the Little Corporal’s and 
his trained performers’. 

All along the black road jugs were hung in the 
trees and flaming from wicks of oil — the flares 
whipping and sputtering in the wind and keeping 
the shadows in a wild dance. Between these rows 
of torches a continuous procession of horses and 
sleighs, loaded to limits with ties, posts, telegraph- 
poles, shingles and unpeeled logs; a weird caravan 
moving toward the solid earth of higher banking- 
grounds — seeming bigger than normal in the dis- 
torting flames, dynamic in unceasing movement, 
orchestral in hoof-rhythm and echoed creaking on 
the cold frost, and sublime in its coincidence with 
the very stuff of primal nature, unconscious and 
purposeful. 

Light reflected on hames and harness-brass ka- 
leidoscopically; binding-poles sprung and snapped 
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back over the weaving loads; shadows crossed and 
recrossed the cargoes and teams, like camouflage on 
a battle-ship; and horses’ legs and men stamping 
alongside seemed chopped in sections trying to 
match themselves! 

No longer could living art be static — painting 
and sculpture a fixed representation of things, nor 
any three colors cover life as itis! No longer could 
weak books engage, weak music appease, weak men 
command — and no longer could life or death dis- 
turb or dismay — Mark Hayden. The night was 
his great adventure. This was the finale of the 
season’s long tedious preparation — and all loose 
ends were battened down. To-morrow would be 
festival and rest. But his own to-morrow and 
finale were yet obscure. 


IV. Norris, Frank. The Octopus; book 1, chap. 
VI. 
V. Parkman, Francis. In The Conspiracy of 
Pontiac; ‘‘ The Capture of Quebec.” 
VI. Carlyle, Thomas. The French Revolution; 
book v, chap. vi; “Storm and Victory.” 
VII. Hazlitt, William. The Fight. (May be 
found in Readings in English Prose of the 
Nineteenth Century, by Raymond M. 
Alden.) 
VIII. Conrad, Joseph. In Tales of Unrest; “ Ka- 
rein: A Memory.” 


IX. Crane, Stephen. In Men, Women, and 
Boats ; ‘‘ London Impressions.”’ 


CHAPTER V 


INTERPRETATION — THE SUBJECTIVE 
ELEMENT 


I. IMAGE AND JUDGMENT 


I HAD almost said that the person who gets far 
enough along in his development to consider 
this phase of the subject is no longer in need of 
a textbook. Certainly there is not much here 
that can become the subject of direct learning, 
but just as certainly there can be a profit in 
giving attention to some of the devices, subtle 
as they all are, that are employed for coloring 
and flavoring the reader’s mood in the presence 
of images. Fundamentally, the subjective 
element enters and becomes contributory to 
description whenever the writer presents, in 
connection with the image, some judgment of 
his own concerning it. The objective details 
make their entrance into the reader’s mind 
through his senses; the subjective ones are 
addressed directly to his intellect. Thus if I 
present all or a part of the physical character- 
istics of a face and then add that the face is 
beautiful, I am trying, by passing my judg- 
ment, to suggest how the reader should see the 
image that I have given. If I say that the nose 
is too long, or that the eyes are sinister, or that 
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the mouth is cruel, I am taking this same 
means of helping my description. 

It is to be noted that the subjective element 
is put upon the picture; an objective image 
must first be presented in order to insure that 
the work shall be descriptive. For interpreta- 
tion apart from the picture, and interpretation 
in noticeable quantity in connection with the 
picture, becomes expository. The subjective 
element, then, is merely that turn of legitimate 
descriptive detail which throws the emphasis 
for the moment away from sensation and into 
the world of thought or of emotion. This turn 
may be brought about in any of three ways. 

1. The writer may draw, in addition to the 
objective picture, its aspect to human eyes. 
That is to say, he may influence his reader to- 
ward interpretation by his way of presenting 
the qualities of the object described. And this 
he may do while apparently maintaining a 
universal and unbiased point of view. He as- 
sumes or pretends that certain manifestations 
of the object’s nature are clearly present, as ob- 
vious as any of its physical qualities, and may 
be seen by any one who looks at it. Under 
such treatment, any object can be presented as 
benevolent or sinister at the will of the writer. 
So presented, with its aspect bound up in its 
qualities, it cannot be otherwise seen by the 
reader, and must be accepted as it stands. 

The writer must take care, of course, not to 
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force the process too far. A very slight turn in 
the direction of interpretation is all that is 
needed to reveal the aspect of any scene. 

2. Tne writer may see the thing, too, from a 
frankly biased point of view, allowing his mood 
in the presence of the object to influence his 
presentation of it. All that he needs to do when 
he takes this way of interpreting is to pretend 
that the mood he is in has been occasioned by 
the presence of the object described. Thus he 
gives an insight into the object’s bearing that 
could be communicated in no other way. His 
treatment, in a word, gives knowledge of the 
scene’s significance that might not be given 
by a mere presentation of the details of the 
scene. The writer is grave or gay, carefree or 
thoughtful, flippant or serious, and the scene 
he describes is held responsible as the agent of 
his mood. The reader cannot see around the 
writer’s presentation; he cannot get a clear look 
at the scene for himself; irresistibly he finds 
himself drawn into the writer’s mood, in order 
to keep the story advancing. 

Here, then, is a device that gives power. 
Control of the reader’s mood may be had by its 
careful use. 

3. The writer will most often be tempted to 
express direct judgments upon the values in his 
scene. This is the commonest use of the sub- 
jective. It is with these uses that we shall be 
concerned during the balance of this chapter. 
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II. USES OF THE SUBJECTIVE ELEMENT 


There can be only two reasons for using the 
subjective element at all: (1) to save the time 
of giving all the objective details; and (2) to 
assist the reader in the formation of his attitude. 
In general, both of these purposes tend to 
arouse resentment in the more intelligent 
reader. His feeling is, in the first case: “‘The 
writer is being high-handed in his management 
of the scene; he tries to put me off with a judg- 
ment when I want a picture.’’ In the second 
case the reader feels: “‘Let me alone. You keep 
out of this. I'll think what I please to think: 
I won’t be told!’’ Hence, for general use, the 
subjective element is dangerous. It can, how- 
ever, be used in a few particular places. 

1. In the midst of narration, when neither 
the reader nor the writer cares to stop and ex-. 
amine some relatively unimportant scene. In 
this instance, an impression is substituted for a 
picture and no one is the wiser. Much of the ' 
portraiture in most of the novels you read is 
accomplished in this way; the writer only tak- 
ing time for a full portrait in the case of the 
important characters. So, too, in the case of a 
room, a landscape, a building: there is substi- 
tuted for the object out there, a mere men- 
tion of the impression it makes upon the mind. 
A ramshackle building; a decrepit woman; 
a glorious sunset—all these are subjective 
touches. nie ae a 
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2. In the midst of motion, the images of suc- 
cessive stages and positions of the moving ob- 
ject are often given in this way. The purpose 
is economy: the reader already has in mind a 
complete picture with all its details; he has wit- 
nessed the changes that have come over it; a 
new impression is more than half-formed in his 
mind; the writer’s slightest indication of the 
scene’s new aspect is sufficient to crystallize the 
picture. 

In both of the above cases, the subjective 
element saves the time that would be required 
to give a full picture. There is a third use that 
is far more important than either of these. 

3. Subjective description must be used in all 
cases in which the thing described transcends 
the material world. (a) Impressive scenes of 
nature — mountains, the sea, great waterfalls, 
etc. — carry always a burden of feeling from 
which they are inseparable. The description 
is not merely of a scene out there; it is of a scene 
that overwhelms the spirit of man, so that no 
description of it is complete that fails to men- 
tion its power over the observer’s mind. Per- 
sonal mood or “reaction” in the presence of 
natural phenomena is in reality scene tone, and 
must be described. Hence we have what we 
call “interpretations” of nature, and any words 
that will call up the mood or ‘‘reaction’”’ that 
accompanies a scene become legitimate de- 
scriptive words even though they have no 
associations at all with the five senses. - 
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(b) Description of works of art, as of paint- 
ings, sculpture groups, etc., require more than a 
little of subjective treatment because they are 
themselves interpretative. The image given 
in such a piece of writing is not simply of a 
group of objects, but of that group together 
with the ideas embodied there. Hence words 
may be employed that make direct appeal to 
the intellect, and such words may be considered 
an essential part of the descriptive process. 
Judgment has already been passed — a “‘judg- 
ment by selection and by arrangement”’ — by 
the primary artist; the descriptive writer, as 
secondary artist, has to describe the effect of 
that judgment. To do this, he must formulate 
some statement of the meaning of the work. 
But his own interpretation of it is conditioned 
by his capacity for appreciation, by his sym- 
pathy, and by the state of cultivation of his 
taste. Hence, what he gives is a picture, with 
its interpretation, as he understands that inter- 
pretation. It is difficult, of course, to make 
a picture, composed of sense images, emerge 
through the mass of ideas in which it is sus- 
pended. Sometimes, indeed, that effort is 
given over, and the writer resorts to sheer im- 
pressionism in order to secure his result. Thus 
the range of this type of writing is from thor- 
ough-going description to the border of crit- 
icism, which is a type of expository writing. 

(c) Portrait sketches, which, in practice, 
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must embody the intangible as well as the 
tangible features, require a trace of the sub- 
jective type of description to make them come 
alive. Unless a face be of wood, it cannot be 
caught fully in an objective treatment of its 
physical appearance. It has, in addition, 
meaning, and this is what individualizes it. 
That meaning must be judged, and the judg- 
ment expressed. This requires abstract terms. 

The truly objective portrait sketch is so 
much a picture in the literal sense that any 
reader who cares to may take up a piece of 
chalk, or even a brush and oils, and reproduce 
the word sketch in mass and line and even 
color. But so pure a type of word drawing is 
rarely encountered and is of doubtful value for 
literary purposes. It is, after all, incomplete. 
A face is more than the sum of its features, and 
the drawing of it is not finished until this extra 
something — this touch of life—is added. 
The total impression, either expressed or sug- 
gested, is an interpretation of the assembled 
parts of the image, and serves often as the 
most vitalizing element in a portrait. 


itl. THE METHODS OF SUBJECTIVE 
DESCRIPTION 


Judgments of values, of meanings, and of 
significances must all be presented to the 
reader's mind through concepts with which 
that mind is at least partially familiar. “ These 
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concepts can best be aroused and brought to the 
surface by the use of the words connected with 


them. And their range is vast. ‘‘Sorrow,” 
“pain,” “joy,” “fear”; “thanksgiving,” 
“piety,” “health,” ‘‘speed”; “wonderful,” 
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“‘slamor,”’ ‘‘hope,”’ ‘‘dear,’’ ‘‘loss,”’ ‘‘marvel’’; 
all these and a thousand other words, while 
they give no pictures, put the mind into opera- 
tion in their several directions. The primary 
principle in subjective writing is that the words 
most definitely connected with the desired con- 
cept must appear in the description. When 
they do appear, they serve to establish a feeling 
tone by which the whole drawing is tinted. All 
unconsciously the reader comes to mingle image 
and idea until his own mood and his own atti- 
tude become formed in accordance with the 
writer’s wishes. 

Second, it does not really matter how the 
words are used — just so they appear. The 
virtue is in these abstract words, for, since they 
do not give direct picture, they cannot be read 
without arousing some vestige of the feeling 
associated with them. Thus, one single con- 
cept may be brought up by any of a number of 
words: ‘‘death,” “shroud,” “‘bier,’’ ‘grave,’ 
“funeral,” ‘dead,’ “deathly,” ‘dying,’ 
“‘deadly,” etc., and each, in its peculiar shade 
of meaning, arouses some vague associations 
every time it meets the eye. The writer’s task 
is to choose and place the word so that it will 
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arouse just enough of coincident thought to 
lend tone to the images passing through the 
reader’s mind. Adjective will do as well as 
noun, adverb as well as verb. The whole con- 
cept is in each word and as much of that con- 
cept will be aroused as the position of the word 
warrants. There is no excuse for making a 
sentence awkward just to get a particular word 
into it. 

Indeed, the third principle is that the writer 
ought, so far as he is able, to slip these words in 
unnoticed. Certainly he ought never to reveal 
effort in putting them there, or to allow them to 
appear ‘‘dragged in.” As has already been 
stated, readers resent the subjective element 
nowadays, and they even feel cheated if they 
have it thrust up to them. But they want the 
benefit which it gives, and they are willing to 
pretend not to see it, if only the writer will take 
some pains to keep it out of sight. 

The whole art of weaving together image and 
idea is most complicated. Yet it may be 
looked at in this way: Image is to be presented, 
and this must be done with words. Yet many 
words stand for definite concepts and are sure 
to arouse both thought and image when they 
are read. In choosing the particular words 
with which to make his drawing, the writer 
ought to decide upon some few that will bring 
to mind just the thoughts which would make 
the best mental accompaniment for his picture, 
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and he should manage somewhere to use these 
words. He may disguise them by having them 
turn up in an unsuspected quarter in his writ- 
ing; he may apply them to objects with which 
their concepts can have no direct connection; 
he may even, in many cases, use them in a 
sense of meaning quite different from what is 
customary. He cannot entirely dissociate the 
word from its concept; he needs only to get the 
word in somewhere and its thought value will 
come with it. 

It makes very little difference in your de- 
scription of a cathedral whether you speak of the 
“‘lofty”’ spires, or of the spires penetrating the 
“lofty’”’ sky, or of the “lofty’’ ideals of those 
who built it, or of how your own spirit mounts 
“aloft”? as you look at it. The concept, 
“‘loftiness,’”’ is there, and will give tone to the 
picture in any case. So, too, in describing your 
mountain: you may speak of the “grandeur” 
of sheer precipices; of “‘grandeur’’ in the sweep 
of the eagle that loses itself among the moun- 
tain’s peaks; or yet of the feeling of “‘grandeur”’ 
that floods your heart in this mighty presence. 
Wherever you use it, you have put your 
“‘grandeur”’ in; the concept is aroused; it will 
spread like ink across a blotting-pad until it 
has touched the whole scene. Again, in por- 
traiture: the figure may have a ‘‘noble”’ head; ~ 
he may have a “noble’”’ brow; his thin, sensi- 
tive nose may be a mark of “nobility”; he may 
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inspire you to “‘noble’”’ thoughts. More, he 
may only be wearing a neckpiece “‘like those 
nobles in the old prints.”” The word, once used, 
will do its own work. 

As a matter of fact, ideas differ from images 
in that they have no limit. They go on grow- 
ing and forming, and long after the colors have 
faded and the lineaments have been forgotten, 
there will persist a vague and abstract feeling of 
loftiness, of grandeur, of nobility. This, of 
course, is one of the values of literature, and it 
has given rise to many of the distinct under- 
standings concerning subject-matter and treat- 
ment that form the standards for that art. 
Images can please the senses and so act as a 
vehicle for thoughts. And thoughts, because 
they influence mood and temper and even form 
character, have a profound effect upon the lives 
of readers. With your subjective element you 
can change lives. 

For this reason, though not for this one alone, 
the subjective element ought to be used most 
sparingly. A very little of it goes a long way. 
And you do not want to take direct responsi- 
bility for the reform of your readers. You are 
playing at being a god whenever you create, 
but you must not ever actually become one, 
for being a god is a serious business which, once 
assumed, deprives you of all the fun of playing 
at being one. 

Restraint. For artistic reasons, too, you 
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should exercise severe restraint in subjective 
writing. You may be tempted to deprive all 
of your creatures of the right of free will, and 
this would make them less lifelike and so less 
interesting to your readers. You may, further, 
destroy the whole balance of your work by 
leaning too heavily in this one direction. There 
is some balance in all art. But these abstract 
terms have in them so much of concentrated 
power to compel thought that your reader can 
become annoyed at them. He grows uncom- 
fortable as he reads, for one impulse is drawing 
him on through the story and another is telling 
him to close the book and follow out a line of 
thought that is forming in his mind. You are 
the cause of this discomfort, and by arousing it 
you jeopardize the total effect of your writing. 

The greatest danger to the writing can come 
through the free and constant employment of 
words that should be reserved for only the most 
extraordinary occasions. By this time the 
reader of this text has grown familiar with the 
precept that has found its way into every chap- 
ter, and can no doubt formulate it for himself. 
The writer should bear in mind that some things 
are ultimate in their nature, and that a free use 
of the words standing for these things can so 
cheapen them as to lower all the values in the 
universe that a given piece of writing pre- 
sents. The ultimate words, ‘‘love,’’ ‘death,’ 
“beauty,” “hate,” “terror,” etc., ought to be 
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reserved for ultimate occasions, while the writer 
seeks the particular graduations of these con- 
cepts that will most accurately color his scene. 
It is only very rarely that a scene needs to be 
thought-drenched to the point of saturation. 
And when that time comes, you will be grateful 
for any reserve you may have left yourself to 
draw upon. What is wanted is tone, and tone 
is a sensitive, discriminating matter. Re- 
straint in the management of the subjective 
element is a more convincing proof of artistry 
than is any other trait a writer may exhibit. 


FOR READING AND ANALYSIS 


The following material will be found to be 
well suited to study and analysis in connection 
with this chapter. 


I. From a paper in description, by Henry B. Hard- 
ing: 


A hulk of steel, red with the stain of ore, bow up, 
stern down, a bone in its teeth, and belching billows 
of smoke; that is a Great Lakes freighter. In si- 
lence, save for the hiss and tumble of water around 
the wheel, and the thump of the pumps, the mon- 
ster plows its way, parting the blue before it into 
halves and leaving behind a streak of bubbles, 
whirlpools, and mirrors. Though the world itself 
be hooked in tow, the giant would not slacken; it is 
omnipotent; its sluggish power has never been meas- 
ured. 


t Used with permission. 
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A wisp of steam feathers out aloft, sailing, fading, 
and soon disappearing. A banner flaps from the 
mast-head, from time to time spanking the spar like 
a ringleader cracking his whip at a circus, and call- 
ing up more smoke from the furnaces, and with it 
more power. 

The whistle cord bows up and then tightens. A 
moment of stillness, and then with a roar and all 
things atremble, the cylinders emit a skyful of vapor, 
white as the snow, tumbling, jumbling, like suds in 
a tub. A pause in the clamor, during which steam 
and smoke mix grey, and then thunder again. The 
last puff floats bodily upward, curling and shrinking 
meanwhile, and before it is one length to the stern 
it is no more. 

The rudder tilts to starboard, and the foam piles 
up on the port side; groping, reaching, climbing, as 
if to wet the chain that dangles from the rail. 

The propeller chops, the pumps thump, the 
smoke rolls up, and the freighter leaves behind a 
streak of bubbles, whirlpools, and mirrors for the 
sun. 


II. The head of the Christ; from Lew Wallace’s 
Ben Hur: 


The head was open to the cloudless light, except 
as it was draped with hair long and slightly waved, 
and parted in the middle, and auburn in tint, with a 
tendency to reddish golden where most strongly 
touched by the sun. Under a broad, low forehead, 
under black well arched brows, beamed eyes dark- 
blue and large, and softened to exceeding tenderness 
by lashes of the great length sometimes seen on 
children, but seldom, if ever, on men. As to the 
other features, it would have been difficult to decide 
whether they were Greek or Jewish. The delicacy 
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of the mouth and nostrils was unusual to the latter 
type; and when it was taken into account with the 
gentleness of the eyes, the pallor of the complexion, 
the fine texture of the hair, and the softness of the 
beard, which fell in waves over his throat to his 
breast, never a soldier but would have laughed at 
him in encounter, never a woman who would not 
have confided in him at sight, never a child that 
would not, with quick instinct, have given him its 
hand and whole artless trust; nor might anyone have 
said he was not beautiful. 

The features, it should be further said, were ruled 
by a certain expression which, as the viewer chose, 
might with equal correctness have been ‘called the 
effect of intelligence, love, pity, or sorrow; though, 
in better speech, it was a blending of them all —a 
look easy to fancy as a mark of a sinless soul doomed 
to the sight and understanding of the utter sinful- 
ness of those among whom it was passing; yet withal 
no one could have observed the face with a thought 
of weakness in the man; so, at least, would not they 
who know that the qualities mentioned — love, 
sorrow, pity — are the results of a consciousness of 
a strength to bear suffering oftener than a strength 
to do; such has been the might of martyrs and devo- 
tees and the myriads written down in saintly cal- 
endars. And such indeed, was the air of this one. 


III. Thomas Carlyle’s ‘Dante,’ from Heroes and 
Hero-Worship: 


To me it is a most touching face; perhaps of all 
faces that I know, the most so. Lonely there, 
painted as on vacancy, with the simple laurel wound 
round it; the deathless sorrow and pain, the known 
victory which is also death; — significant of the 
whole history of Dante! I think it is the mourn- 
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fulest face that ever was painted from reality; an 
altogether tragic, heart-affecting face. There is in 
it, as foundation of it, the softness, tenderness, 
gentle affection as of a child; but all this is as if con- 
gealed into sharp contradiction, into abnegation, 
isolation, proud, hopeless pain. A soft, ethereal 
soul looking out so stern, implacable, grim-tren- 
chant, as from imprisonment of thick-ribbed ice! 
Withal it is a silent pain, too, a silent scornful one; 
the lip is curled in a godlike disdain of the thing that 
is eating-out his heart, — as if it were withal a mean, 
insignificant thing, as if he whom it had power to 
torture and strangle were greater than it. The face 
of one wholly in protest, and lifelong unsurrendering 
battle against the world. Affection all converted 
into indignation; slow, equable, silent, like that of a 
god! The eye, too, it looks out in a kind of surprise, 
a kind of inquiry, Why was the world of such a sort? 
This is Dante: so he looks, this ‘‘ voice of ten silent 
centuries,’’ and sings us ‘“‘his mystic unfathomable 
song.”’ 


IV. Description of clouds, from Modern Painters, 
Part 1, by John Ruskin: 


On some isolated mountain at daybreak, when 
the night mists first rise from off the plain, watch 
their white and lake-like fields, as they float in level 
bays, and winding gulfs about the islanded summits 
of the lower hills, untouched yet by more than 
dawn, colder and more quiet than a windless sea 
under the moon of midnight; watch when the first 
sunbeam is sent upon the silver channels, how the 
foam of her undulating surface parts, and passes 
away, and down under their depths the glittering 
city and green pasture lie like Atlantis, between the 
white paths of winding rivers; the flakes of light fall- 
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ing every moment faster and broader among the 
starry spires, as the wreathed surges break and 
vanish above them, and the confused crests and 
ridges of the dark hills shorten their gray shadows 
upon the plain. Wait a little longer, and you shall 
see those scattered mists rallying in the ravines, and 
floating up toward you, along the winding valleys, 
till they couch in quiet masses, iridescent with the 
morning light, upon the broad breasts of the higher 
hills, whose leagues of massy undulation will melt 
back, back into that robe of material light, until they 
fade away, and set in its luster, to appear again 
above in the serene heaven like a wild, bright, im- 
possible dream, foundationless, and inaccessible, 
their very base vanishing in the unsubstantial, and 
making blue of the deep lake below. 

Wait yet a little longer, and you. shall see 
those mists gather themselves into white towers, 
and stand like fortresses along the promontories, 
massy and motionless, only piled with every in- 
stant higher and higher into the sky, and casting 
longer shadows athwart the rocks; and out of the 
pale blue of the horizon you will see forming and 
advancing a troop of narrow, dark, pointed vapors, 
which will cover the sky, inch by inch, with their 
gray network, and take the light off the landscape 
with an eclipse which will stop the singing of the 
birds, and the motion of the leaves, together — and 
then you will see horizontal bars of black shadow 
forming under them, and lurid wreaths create them- 
selves, ycu know not how, among the shoulders of 
the hills; you never see them form, but when you 
look back to a place which was clear an instant ago, 
there is a cloud on it, hanging by the precipice as a 
hawk pauses over its prey — and then you will hear 
the sudden rush of the awakened wind, and you will 
see those watch-towers of vapor swept away from 
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their foundations, and waving curtains of opaque 
rain let down to the valley, swinging from the bur- 
dened clouds in black bending fringes, or, pacing in 
pale columns along the lake level, grazing its surface 
into foam as they go. And then as the sun sinks 
you shall see the storm drift for an instant from off 
the hills, leaving their broad sides smoking and 
loaded yet with snow-white, torn, steam-like rags of 
capricious vapor, now gone, now gathered again — 
while the smouldering sun, seeming not far away, 
but burning like a red-hot ball beside you, and as if 
you could reach it, plunges through the rushing 
wind and rolling cloud with headlong fall, as if it 
meant to rise no more, dyeing all the air about it 
with blood — and then you shall hear the fainting 
tempest die in the hollow of the night, and you shall 
see a green halo kindling on the summit of the east- 
ern hills, brighter, brighter yet, till the large white 
circle of the slow moon is lifted up among the 
barred clouds, step by step, line by line; star after 
star she quenches with her kindling light, setting in 
their stead an army of pale, penetrable fleecy 
wreaths in the heaven, to give light upon the earth, 
which move together hand in hand, company by 
company, troop by troop, so measured in their unity 
of motion that the whole heaven seems to roll with 
them, and the earth to reel under them. 

And then wait yet for one hour, until the east 
again becomes purple, and the heaving mountains, 
rolling against it in darkness, like waves of a wild 
sea, are drowned one by one in the glory of its burn- 
ing; watch the white glaciers blaze in their winding 
paths about the mountains, like mighty serpents 
with scales of fire; watch the columnar peaks of 
solitary snow, kindling downward chasm by chasm, 
each in itself a new morning — their long avalanches 
cast down in keen streams, brighter than the light- 
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ning, sending each his tribute of driven snow, like 
altar-smoke up to heaven, the rose-light of their 
silent domes flushing that heaven about them, and 
above them, piercing with purer light through its 
purple lines of lifted cloud, casting a new glory on 
every wreath, as it passes by, until the whole heaven, 
one scarlet canopy, is interwoven with a roof of 
waving flame, and tossing vault beyond vault, as 
with the drifted wings of many companies of angels: 
and then when you can look no more for gladness, 
and when you are bowed down with fear and love 
of the Maker and Doer of this, tell me who has best 
delivered this His message unto men! . 


V. Twain, Mark. In Innocents Abroad; the de- 
scription of the Sphinx. 
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CHAPTER®VI 
TECHNICAL AND PRACTICAL ASPECTS 


I. COMPLETE HYPNOSIS 


COMPLETE mastery over the mind of a reader 
may not be had save through the masterful use 
of description. Ideas come and go; men learn 
of them, adapt themselves to them, and remain 
essentially the same; heartbeats are altered and 
lives changed only when there is a perfect il- 
lusion that the matter of literature has entered 
into the reader’s life. To give such an illusion, 
a writer must make his material parallel the 
experiences of life. 

A. He must present to the senses a world 
complete enough and consistent enough to dis- 
place, momentarily, the actual one. He must 
fill the senses — those avenues of the mind — 
with as much of image and impression as they 
would encounter were they actually to ex- 
perience the scene. He must pour into the 
reader’s mind a freight of images that will 
crowd out any real sensations that may be 
clamoring for attention. This is not easy todo. 

The inexperienced writer thinks of the word 
““image’’ too conventionally. He works hard 
upon those pictures which are seen with the 
eye, and lets the other senses go. He must re- 
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member that he needs, for full effect, the con- 
centration upon his scene of all of his reader’s 
senses. And he must secure this kind of atten- 
tion not by commanding the senses, but by 
attracting them. 

The first problem in selection, then, is not, 
What object in this scene shall I choose as most 
prominent? There has been much teaching in 
the past that centered upon this question, but 
no one can remember any good result of it. The 
first thing for a writer to do is to imagine his 
scene, and then to decide what are its pro- 
minent sense bearings. He selects for first pre- 
sentation that image which first presents itself, 
if it be at all typical. And here is the value of 
imagining rather than paying a visit to the 
scene: the purely accidental image cannot 
crowd itself forward in an imagined scene. 

Let no one give suggestions for arranging the 
details chosen for presentation. Reliance upon 
such suggestions or ‘‘rules’’ will always do more 
harm than good. For in so far as you lean upon 
a textbook in such matters, just so far do you 
thwart your own imaginative process, which is, 
after all, the only guide that can ever take you 
any distance. 

One thing will be here insisted, however: that 
you should imagine not simply with the eyes. 
You storm a mind and win it not by sheer force 
or number of sensations presented, but better, 
easier, by virtue of the wise distribution of your 
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images over the several senses. Action before 
the reader’s eyes is a primary thing and a val- 
uable thing; but it must not be left to stand 
alone. Now catch the sounds of the scene and 
pour those into his ear. If there is an odor, 
though it be only a whiff of something, catch 
it and putitin. If there isa feeling, as damp- 
ness, a chill, or a sultry oppression, put that in, 
too. Now and again you'll find it to advantage 
to appeal to all of the senses in a single scene. 
You can almost tell how effective any scene is 
that you draw, by counting the number of 
senses addressed. If there are less than four, 
ask yourself if you have left out anything that 
is really prominent in the scene. It is only thus 
that you can be sure of presenting a scene com- 
plete enough to be lived in by any reader. 

Compliance with this requirement insures 
reality in the writing. But a writer must go 
deeper than that. 

B. While the writer may not need to present 
more of sensible detail than a reader’s own 
senses would discover, he needs to make it all 
just a little more clear than the average reader 
has ever known it to be. There are several 
reasons for this. (1) Literature is read with less 
care than it is written with, and there is a mar- 
gin of waste into which many subtleties dis- 
appear and many minor refinements are lost. 
(2) The reader’s eye, careless in reading, is still 
more careless in observing life. A writer can 
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give him much merely by showing him what 
it is he habitually misses as he goes about his 
affairs. (3) Finally, any piece of writing needs 
to exhibit some quality beyond and above mere 
fidelity. Compliance with this requirement 
insures literary art. 

C. The writer must mingle the cold objective 
detail with mind stuff. There is no world for 
humanity save that which is known to human 
beings, and you cannot imagine one with all 
human considerations left out. The picture, 
the scene, in order to be natural, needs to be 
tinctured with human interest: it needs some 
trace of interpretation. The words which give 
this trace should be words which arise naturally 
in the author’s mind in the imaginative pre- 
sence of the scene: this is their only require- 
ment. His personal flavor and the full depth 
of interpretation of which he is capable will be 
conveyed if he meets this one requirement. 
By this step is the reader’s mood captured. 

What we call atmosphere and local color are 
simply induced convictions of reality. The 
reader is willing to believe that he is present 
and witnessing a scene because he finds assail- 
ing his senses a convincingly large number of 
the very impressions he would encounter if he 
were actually there. If the writer takes care 
to leave out nothing his reader could reason- 
ably expect, and if he gives in full quantity and 
surprising quality all the images he touches 
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upon, he will secure as complete an effect as 
description alone can induce. 

The casting of the spell is not so difficult of 
accomplishment if you know at the outset all 
you want your reader to do while under the 
influence of your writing. There is no com- 
pensation for getting a reader “worked up” 
over nothing at all. There are only two legit- 
imate uses for the hypnotic power in the man- 
agement of any scene in description. The first 
of these is for the description’s own sake; the 
second is for the sake of the action for which the 
description is merely a setting. Let us look at 
these purposes separately. 


II. LEGITIMATE VALUES IN DESCRIPTION 

In the back of every reader’s mind, moving 
him to read deeply in literature, are a number of 
purposes. By no means the least of these is the 
desire to extend his own experience. This pur- 
pose is met more consistently by the description 
he encounters than by anything else in litera- 
ture. Hence the description has to be made 
real and powerful, for he wants constantly to be 
brought under the domination of it. Every 
individual scene, then, ought to provide the 
thrill of presence, of experience. There is no 
need to touch upon the time, the place, and the 
circumstances, unless these are to be so con- 
vincingly drawn that a reader can step for a 
moment into the scene and live in it satis- 
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factorily until its close. A little piece of the 
world, usually a piece never fully experienced 
by the reader, is here presented in full, with all 
of its bearings. You entice him in, and then 
you are obliged to give him only what he came 
for — the feeling of being for a moment in the 
midst of this particular scene. 

But in longer pieces of writing there is 
another value within the description itself, 
arising out of the interrelation of scenes and the 
intricate maze of reference and counter-refer- 
ence between the successive scenes as they 
occur. By virtue of the writer’s consistent 
imagining and accurate writing, each separate 
scene will awaken echoes in each other one so 
that the many scenes taken together will be 
felt to give one whole effect — the sense of a 
milieu, of a world, to which all these parts be- 
long. 

Quite aside from its value as a background for 
action, such a sense of a world — single, con- 
sistent, complete — fulfills another of those un- 
spoken, unformulated purposes which drive 
any person to read literature. There is fur- 
nished an escape from the immediate reading 
environment; from the cares of a day; from the 
piled-up dishes in the sink; even from the whole 
hideous prospect of failure and disillusion and 
heartache that the real world at some time or 
another is sure to give. 

It is worth the space here to remark that a 
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piece of writing can have this value for the 
reader even though its character be not bright 
and carefree. The heaviest tragedy is a rest 
from disillusion because it is illusion. The 
troubles in a piece of writing, however con- 
vincing, never come to sit in the reader’s lap, 
as his own troubles do. Anyone who has ever 
given thought to the question of reading knows 
that any complete world, though it be as bad as 
our own, is a haven of rest and joy for weary 
souls because it is only in a book. The reader 
gets all the thrill of passing through a com- 
pelling human experience, having meantime 
the knowledge that it can’t touch or hurt him. 
He is, for the moment, having his cake and 
eating it. 

But description is put in also, and very 
properly, for the sake of the action, the drama, 
the narrative element in a piece of writing: in 
addition to its own value, it has this functional 
value. ‘‘ Narration,’’ some one has said, ‘‘éells 
the story; description sells the story.’”’ That 
is to say, description makes it all real and con- 
vincing and lifelike. The entire setting of any 
tale belongs to this form of discourse; and set- 
ting is not merely a first picture of the locality 
in which the story takes place: it is the grow- 
ing, changing, developing background of the 
story against which, in last analysis, a precious 
little of action is projected. 

We cannot, of course, consider all of the 
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bearings of description as it functions in the 
midst of narrative until we have begun to talk 
about narrative itself. The two forms help 
each other, and each is, after all, quite unsat- 
isfying when it stands alone. Descriptions of 
scenes and of people serve to extend the reader’s 
own experience; yet if they be not associated 
with events, interest in them cannot long be 
sustained. The reader wants not merely to 
taste the flavor of life, to hear its sounds and 
see its sights; he wants, even more urgently, to 
be drawn into its drama, to live through its 
activities, its experiences. The full treatment 
of this function of description must be reserved 
for a later section of this book. 

But we ought to be aware, before we turn 
away from pure description, of how great an 
effect can be achieved by it when it is written 
by an earnest person. The author of this book 
is, of course, a little whimsical when he speaks 
of ‘‘complete hypnosis.”’ Yet he would want 
every student of writing to know that de- 
scriptive writing is not to be taken lightly. You 
are playing with your reader’s mind when you 
write it; you are persuading him away from the 
actual world into one you have created; you 
ask him, often, to set his reason aside, to hold 
his wits in abeyance; you catch his eye and 
hold it, weaving about with all manner of 
hocus-pocus which you draw out of the air; in 
short, you seek to charm him. Can you do that 
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thoughtlessly, carelessly? Can you ‘dash off” 
a literally charming passage? No; you have to 
work earnestly for it. And you have to turn 
upon your task not alone mere descriptive 
power, but all of the powers that avail in 
literature. 

Unless you show yourself to be a person who 
can be trusted, no reader is going to le¢ you, or 
help you, put him completely under your power. 
You give him confidence, of course, by the way 
in which you conduct yourself from the very 
moment the writing begins. The subject you 
choose to write upon; the selections you make 
within that subject; the care you take in ad- 
justing your writing to the thought; the taste 
you exhibit in the words you choose and in the 
periods you construct; all these are advance 
assurances to the reader that he is going to be 
safe in your hands. If you give all such assur- 
ances, and in addition give, when the time 
comes, clear, natural, believable images, your 
reader (whose instincts are driving him to ex- 
ploration) will let himself go, will turn himself 
over to you. He will be eager enough for the 
adventure you promise so that he will give al- 
ways his full share of codperation in building 
with you a new world. When the time for 
your description comes, you are going to whisk 
your reader off into another world and another 
life. You have a whole technique with which 
to do it. Until that moment arrives, then, 
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you ought to be establishing yourself with him; 
interesting him in the proposition; enlisting him 
in the enterprise. 


FOR READING AND ANALYSIS 


The following material will be found to be 
well suited to analysis and study in connection 
with this chapter. 


I. From Kingsley’s Hypatia; a detail in a circus at 
the Roman theatre in Alexandria: 


Every lip was breathless with expectation as the 
flutes swelled louder and nearer; horns and cymbals 
took up the harmony; and, to a triumphant burst of 
music the curtain rose, and a simultaneous shout of 
delight burst from ten thousand voices. 

The scene behind represented a magnificent 
temple, half hidden in an artificial wood of tropic 
trees and shrubs, which filled the stage. Fauns and 
Dryads peeped laughing from among their stems, 
and gorgeous birds, tethered by unseen threads, 
fluttered and sang among their branches. In the 
center an overhanging avenue of palms lead from 
the temple doors to the front of the stage, from 
which the mimic-battlements had disappeared, and 
had been replaced, in those few moments, by a 
broad slope of smooth greensward, leading down 
into the orchestra, and fringed with myrtles, roses, 
apple-trees, poppies and crimson hyacinths, stained 
with the life-blood of Adonis. 

The folding-doors of the temple opened slowly; 
the crash of instruments resounded from within; 
and, preceded by the musicians, came forth the tri- 
umph of Aphrodite, and passed down the slope, and 
down the outer ring of the orchestra. 
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A splendid car, drawn by white oxen, bore the 
rarest and gaudiest of foreign flowers and fruits, 
which young girls, dressed as Hours and Seasons, 
strewed in front of the procession and among the 
spectators. 

A long line of beautiful youths and maidens, 
crowned with garlands, and robed in scarfs of purple 
gauze, followed by two and two. Each pair carried 
or led a pair of wild animals, captives of the conquer- 
ing might of beauty. 

Foremost were borne, on the wrists of the actors, 
the birds especially sacred to the goddess — doves 
and sparrows, wrynecks and swallows; and a pair of 
gigantic Indian tortoises, each ridden by a lovely 
nymph, showed that Orestes had not forgotten one 
wish, at least, of his intended bride. 

Then followed strange birds from India, para- 
keets, peacocks, pheasants silver and golden; bus- 
tards and ostriches: the latter bestridden each by a 
tiny cupid, were led on in golden leashes, followed 
by antelopes and oryxes, elks from beyond the 
Danube, four-horned rams from the Isles of the Hy- 
perborean Ocean, and the strange hybrid of the 
Lybian hills, believed by all spectators to be half- 
bull, half-horse. And then a murmur of delighted 
awe ran through the theatre, as bears and leopards, 
lions and tigers, fettered in heavy chains of gold, 
and made gentle for the occasion by narcotics, paced 
sedately down the slope, obedient to their beautiful 
guides; while behind them, the unwieldy bulk of two 
double-horned rhinoceroses, from the far south, was 
over-topped by the long, slender necks and large 
soft eyes of a pair of giraffes, such as had not been 
seen in Alexandria for more than fifty years. 

A cry arose of ‘‘Orestes! Orestes! Health to the 
illustrious Prefect!”...He rose, beckoned and 
bowed the crowd into silence; and then, after a short 
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pantomimic exhibition of rapturous gratitude and 
humility, pointed triumphantly to the palm avenue, 
among the shadows of which appeared the wonder of 
the day — the huge tusks and trunk of the white 
elephant himself. 

There it was at last! Nota doubt of it! A real 
elephant, and yet as white as snow. Sight never 
seen before in Alexandria — never to be seen again! 
“‘Oh, thrice blest men of Macedonia!’’ shouted some 
worthy on high, “‘the gods are bountiful to you this 
day!’’ And all mouths and eyes confirmed the 
opinion, and they opened wider and yet wider to 
drink in the inexhaustible joy and glory. 

On he paced solemnly, while the whole theatre re- 
sounded to his heavy tread, and the Fauns and 
Dryads fled in terror. A choir of nymphs swung 
round him hand in hand, and sang, as they danced 
along, the conquering might of Beauty, the tamer of 
beasts and men and deities. Skirmishing parties of 
little winged cupids spread themselves over the or- 
chestra, from left to right, and pelted the spectators 
with perfumed comfits, shot among them from their 
tiny bows arrows of fragrant sandalwood, or swung 
smoking censers, which loaded the air with intoxi- 
cating odors. 

The procession came on down the slope, and the 
elephant approached the spectators; his tusks were 
wreathed with roses and myrtles; his ears were 
pierced with splendid ear-rings, a jewelled frontlet 
hung between his eyes; Eros himself, a lovely, 
winged boy, sat on his neck, and guided him with 
the point of a golden arrow. But what precious 
thing was it which that shell-formed car upon his 
back contained? ‘The goddess! Pelagia Aphrodite 
herself? 

Yes; whiter than the snow-white elephant — 
more rosy than the pink-tipped shell in which she 
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lay, among crimson cushions and silver gauze, 
there shone the goddess, thrilling all hearts with 
those delicious smiles, and glances of the bashful 
playful eyes, and grateful wavings of her tiny hand, 
as the whole theatre rose with one accord, and ten 
thousand eyes were concentrated on the unequalled 
loveliness beneath them. 

Twice the procession passed round the whole cir- 
cumference of the orchestra, and then returning 
from the foot of the slope toward the central group 
around Hephestus, deployed right and left in front 
of the stage. The lions and tigers were led away 
into side passages; the youths and maidens com- 
bined themselves with the gentler animals into 
groups lessening gradually from the center to the 
wings, and stood expectant, while the elephant 
came forward, and knelt behind the platform des- 
tined for the goddess. 

The valves of the shell closed. The Graces un- 
loosed the fastenings of the car. The elephant 
turned his trunk over his back, and guided by the 
hands of the girls, grasped the shell, and lifting it 
high in the air, deposited it on the steps at the back 
of the platform. 

Hepheestus limped forward, and with his most un- 
couth gestures, signified the delight which he had in 
bestowing such a sight upon his faithful artisans of 
Alexandria, and the unspeakable enjoyment which 
they were to expect from the mystic dance of the 
goddess; and then retired, leaving the Graces to 
advance in front of the platform, and with their 
arms twined round each other, begin Hypatia’s 
song of invocation. 

As the first strophe died away, the valves of the 
shell reopened, and discovered Aphrodite crouching 
on one knee within. She raised her head, and gazed 
around the vast circle of seats. A mild surprise was 
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on her countenance, which quickened into delightful 
wonder, and bashfulness struggling with the sense of 
new enjoyment and new power. She glanced down- 
ward at herself; and smiled, astonished at her own 
loveliness; then upward at the sky; and seemed 
ready, with an awful joy, to spring up into the 
boundless void. Her whole figure dilated; she 
seemed to drink in strength from every object which 
met her in the great universe around; and slowly, 
from among the shells and seaweeds, she rose to her 
full height, the mystic cestus glittering round her 
waist, in deep festoons of emeralds and pearls, and 
stepped forward upon the marble sea-floor, wring- 
ing the dripping perfume from her locks, as Aphro- 
dite rose of old. 

For the first minute the crowd was too breathless 
with pleasure to think of applause. But the goddess 
seemed to require due homage; and when she folded 
her arms across her bosom, and stood motionless 
for an instant, as if to demand the worship of the 
universe, every tongue was loosed, and a thunderclap 
of “‘Aphrodite!”’ rung out across the roofs of Alex- 
andria, and startled Cyril in his chamber at the 
Serapeium, and weary muleteers on distant sand- 
hills, and dozing mariners far out at sea. 

And then began a miracle of art, such as was only 
possible among a people of the free and exquisite 
physical training, and the delicate esthetic percep- 
tion of those old Greeks, even in their most fallen 
days. A dance, in which every motion was a word, 
and rest as eloquent as motion; in which every at- 
titude was a fresh motive for a sculptor of the purest 
school, and the highest physical activity was mani- 
fested, not as in the coarser comic pantomimes, in 
fantastic bounds and unnatural contortions, but in 
perpetual delicate modulations of a stately and self- 
sustaining grace. The artist was for the moment 
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transformed into the goddess. The theatre, and 
Alexandria, and the gorgeous pageant beyond, had 
vanished from her imagination, and therefore from 
the imagination of the spectators, under the con- 
straining inspiration of her art, and they and she 
alike saw nothing but the lonely sea around Cythera, 
and the goddess hovering above its emerald mirror, 
raying forth on sea, and air, and shore, beauty, and 
joy, and love.... 


II. Paul Climbs the Cliff: 


(Description carried forward by narrative movement) 


“Oskar .. . let’s climb the cliff!’’ I said. 

He tousled his tow head thoughtfully. ‘‘No,” he 
replied in his grave way, “‘it’s toosteep forme. And 
too high. There isn’t anybody but Karl big enough 
to climb that. We can get up around at the side. 
It isn’t a long walk.”’ 

...Karl...The name made me seethe. I ex- 
amined the cliff more carefully. Surely it would be 
an easy feat! The slope was such that one could 
fairly lie on it to rest, I thought, and the rock was 
full of crevices and ledges that would be as good as 
the rungs of aladder. Tentatively I put my fingers 
into a cleft above my head, and my toes into an- 
other a foot above the ground, and drew myself up. 
How slight an effort! I took a second step, and a 
third, searching carefully for the surest footing, the 
firmest hold for my hands. 

“Paul, Paul, are you going to climb it?”’ Oskar 
called, hopping with excitement. ‘‘Really are you 
going to climb it?” 

I laughed. ‘‘Sure!”’ I said. And, meaning to 
continue no more than I did when first I grasped the 


* From the novel, God Head, by Leonard Cline. Copyright 
by The Viking Press, Inc. Used with permission. 
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stone, but thrilled no little by the feeling of height 
and the muscular tension, and still vengefully mind- 
ful of Karl, I bent to the task. 

“But Paul... what'll I do if you fall?” 

There was a quaver now in Oskar’s voice, and it 
occurred to me that this was very childish behaviour, 
that really it might be serious if I attained even the 
height of the treetops and slipped, that I was fright- 
ening my dear companion. I glanced down under 
my arm, thinking to descend. But I was already 
twenty feet from the ground, and I saw with sudden 
alarm that if I jumped I would land among rocks 
and broken wood, where I might easily break an 
ankle or arm. Clinging so close to the cliff I could 
not see directly down to select secure footing. 
Scraping blindly around with my toe, I could find 
no chink on which to trust my weight. 

Up I must go, or jump backwards on logs and 
boulders. For a moment I hung there with panic 
in my breast. I peered up, my eyes close to the 
rearing granite, and it thrust appallingly into a blue 
sky swirling with light. It was borne in upon me 
now that here was a task to try even Karl’s enor- 
mous strength, in very truth. Yet...upI must go. 

I braced myself. 

“Don’t be afraid,’ I called, as cheerily as I could. 

“I won’t fall. You run around and meet me at the 
top.” 
‘‘All right,’ he agreed, but his voice now hinted 
at tears. I looked down once more and saw him 
scurry away under the trees. For a minute I 
watched him, his white blouse flitting through the 
shadows, his tow hair brushed into gold now and 
then by asunbeam. Poor little chap! ...Then he 
was out of sight, and a loneliness cold as granite 
came on me; and fighting down my dismay I turned 
back to the climb. 
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I looked no more to the sky, that would dis- 
hearten me; and I looked no more to the earth, for 
no one was there. I looked to my fingers and toes, 
prodding the rock with pointed eyes. No longer did 
I pause to consider how the branches dropped away 
beneath my feet, but very soon I knew by the sun 
on my back, that I was above the trees. Already, 
barely halfway up, the strain was counting on me. 
My finger-tips were sore where the sharp stone was 
rasping them, and my toes were aching until I was 
in dread of acramp. The shoes, too, made my foot- 
ing more precarious. Unable to see just where my 
toes dug in, I had to rely on feeling, and through 
the leather I could feel less and less. Once or twice 
I slipped a little, gaspingly. Then I perceived two 
yards above me a ledge, eighteen inches wide it 
might be; and with new courage I strained to the 
climb and finally drew myself up on it. 

My heart was pounding now and my nerves were 
badly shaken. I was tired and afraid, and when I 
permitted myself a quick glance from my narrow 
aerie, flattening my back against the cliff, it sick- 
ened me with despair. Well above the pines was 
that perch. The woods rolled away beneath me, 
the Black River went tossing and laughing through 
the forest, and over there was the blue lake; it 
seemed that I could almost jump intoit. I pressed 
madly into the rock to resist an impulse to fling my- 
self down. The picture of myself falling, turning 
over and over, spread-eagled, haunted me.... But 
I must go on. 

Fearful of losing my balance, I drew my feet up 
cautiously and took off my shoes. I knotted them 
together by the laces and slung them over my 
shoulders, holding the lace in my teeth. Then I 
pulled myself erect and once more studied the face 
of the cliff. There was a niche for my fingers; I dug 
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them in, in spite of the sweet pain of raw tips and 
torn nails. There was a crevice for my feet; 1 
thrust them into the jagged rock, with only socks to 
protect them now. And I gathered my strength 
and lifted myself from the ledge. 

Behind me yawned emptiness that I dared not 
gaze upon. It opened like a gaping of jaws expect- 
antly. It seemed to grin, to suck at me. 

Then the thought came, what if I find that the 
brow of this cliff is smooth like glass, without finger 
or foot hold? There I would reach the end of my 
exertions. Unable to mount further or to go back 
down, I would cling a little perilously, and... let 
go. Perspiration rolled down me, and every upward 
heave of my sagging trunk, with muscles taut to the 
point of agony, would leave me shaking violently. 
Now, at the apprehension of a smooth stretch I 
would not be able to cross, I faltered. But grimly 
I pulled myself together. If such an end awaited 
me, I could not avoid it. Here at least I was able 
to continue. 

Presently, when able no longer to bear the sus- 
pense, I glanced up, I saw with a shock that nearly 
unnerved me that I had little more than six feet yet 
to go. 

But now the most disintegrating thought of all 
came into my mind. Suppose I should see the 
frightened face of Oskar peering over the brink 
above me with the fixed stare of a scared child, per- 
haps even sobbing, or calling to me? In the face of 
that stare I knew I would go to pieces, and I had no 
courage to look up again. But I could not shut my 
ears. Lord God, if he should speak to me! I 
shouted frantically, with those damned laces in my 
mouth. ‘‘Go away, Oskar, for Christ’s sake! Go 
away and leave me alone and don’t say a word!” 
Icried. Raving at him, I struggled on, cursing him 
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in my terror. I was shaking constantly now, my 
eyes were blind with stinging sweat. I felt my ut- 
most strength giving out. Then I put my hand 
over the brink. 

Two more steps, two more convulsing heaves, 
and my eyes were above it; a lunge, and my body 
was over the edge. The slope was still treacherous 
for five yards, but at such an angle that there was 
little weight now on my muscles. I dragged myself 
along the stone, and at last wearily I pulled myself 
over a knob of granite into a shallow basin filled 
with grass and daisies. ... 

I heard him crying, some distance off in the woods. 
Refreshed now, but shaking still, with my feet so 
swollen I could not force shoes on them and my 
hands chewed raw, I arose and went to find him. 
He was sitting desolately at the foot of a tree, nudg- 
ing his wet eyes with black little fists, lost and lonely 
and very frightened. I sat down beside him and put 
my arm around him and laughed bravely to cheer 
him up. 
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PART TWO 
NARRATION 


CHAPTER 11 
NARRATIVE DEVELOPMENT 


I. PURE NARRATIVE 


WE have all learned out of our schoolbooks that 
narration is the type of discourse that belongs 
peculiarly to the fiction writer, and that if we 
are going to understand narrative we shall have 
to take apart whole stories in order to do it. 
But as a matter of fact, there is not a fiction 
writer outside the Scandinavian Peninsula the 
bulk of whose writing is in the narrative form. 
For narrative, in its own nature, occupies a 
very scanty place in most stories. It is im- 
portant, but it does not take up much space. 
If the student wants to learn to recognize and 
to write pure narrative, he can do no better 
than to serve for six months as the small-town 
correspondent of a large-town newspaper. 
Small-town correspondents are about the only 
people in the world who write pure narrative. 
And their art is certainly simple. You can 
easily recall the kind of thing they write, and 
you may be sure that no one needs a special 
training in order to write it. 


James Latimer has sold his farm on 
the Crooks Road to George Baker. 

Ellery James had an encounter with 
tramps on the Belleville Road this 
morning and was badly injured. 
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A lightning-rod salesman came 
through last week and fitted up every 
barn on the gravel road. 


Henry Collins, of Tecumseh, has vol- 
unteered to climb the spire of the Belle- 
ville Court House to put on a new flag 
pulley. 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Johnston drove 
over to Belleville last Tuesday and 
bought a new robe for their auto-seat 
buggy. 

Rev. Theodore Richter, who is con- 
ducting a campaign against vice in 
Belleville, announces that his workers 
are meeting with great success. 


These are narratives, true short stories. 
Before such items can come into being, some- 
one has to do something. The true narrative 
artist who deals with the event has to present 
it as succinctly as possible. The writer is per- 
mitted only to state the event that has taken 
place. Hence his work fulfills our definition: 
he makes a statement of the accomplishment of 
an event, and he is writing pure narration. 

Any pure narrative has peculiarities which it 
would be well to notice. First, it is totally un- 
interesting to you unless you are personally 
acquainted with the persons involved or with 
the situation out of which the event grew. As 
you turn past such a column of ‘‘news’”’ in your 
daily paper, you are never attracted unless your 
eye catches a name or unless you have lived in 
the district covered. Second, pure narrative is 
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always something that is told to you; your mind 
is informed of it. There is never any specula- 
tion about it, any logical reasoning; it is never 
offered to you to be accepted or rejected at your 
will; you are never required to help build it up. 
You take it or leave it. Third, it is almost 
never possible for you to distinguish a difference 
in style among the many writers who contribute 
such material to the newspapers. It is as 
though all such matters were written by the 
same hand. All three of these characteristics 
of narration result from one cause: the absence 
of descriptive and expository elements. Such 
elements are barred, and the correspondent 
leaves them out because he knows that his 
editor is on the watch for them and will strike 
them out of his ‘‘copy’”’ before it is printed. 

Because pure narration has these three dis- 
tressing qualities, professional writers never 
write it, except in their notebooks or on scratch- 
paper. The biographer is coming to avoid pure 
narration more and more; and even the his- 
torian disguises it as much as he can. The 
fiction writer puts into his notebook items 
similar to those you will find in any newspaper 
(indeed, that is often where he finds them!) and 
uses these items as the basis and background for 
his work. But you could hardly call him a 
narrative writer. His business is not to create 
these items, but to embellish them. The whole 
task of story-building consists in employing all 
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the devices of writing to the end of making a 
narrative item seem real. And the bulk of this 
work is performed by elements of the writing 
that lie outside the strictly narrative field. 

What we want to consider in this chapter, 
however, is the narrative itself and the typical 
narrative methods of development. For while 
the bulk of any story is made up of other forms 
of discourse, there is a narrative thread, often 
as fine as a spider’s web, that runs through each 
story and holds it together. The manufacture 
of this thread from the material of everyday 
life is a very fundamental part of story-build- 
ing, whether the story be fact or fiction. For 
this part — the narrative part — is, after all, 
the story. Exposition deals with ideas and with 
thoughts about things; description deals with ° 
images and sensations of things; narration alone 
deals with things themselves — their being, 
their existence, their occurrence. Hence this 
form of discourse is important. It makes 
possible a basic literary art beside which the 
other forms, though more flexible and more 
attractive, are mere trimmings. 

In nothing so much as the development of 
pure narrative will a writer’s inventive de- 
ficiency — if he has one — be more apparent. 
For this part of a writer’s task, though funda- 
mental to all of his work, is not literary at all. 
It requires an inventive faculty. Authorship 
is invention; invention is authorship. 
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II. THE THREAD OF THE STORY 


If pure narration is simple, its elaboration is 
a step in the direction of art. In the perfor- 
mance of this task the writer seeks, without 
going outside the realm of pure narrative, to 
attach his story mildly to the reader’s con- 
sciousness. Later he will work upon the nar- 
rative all the effects necessary with description 
and with exposition to make it clear and vivid 
and life-like. But first he will expand the item 
to overcome its brevity and its impersonal 
character and its general lack of interest. He 
does this by furnishing a continuity of narrative 
items. Such a continuity will serve, always, as 
the ‘‘thread of the story.”” It may be derived 
from any narrative item in one of three ways. 

1. You may go back, and furnish preceding 
items that have a bearing upon the one you 
wish to illuminate. Supposing that all of these 
items will be in the form of newspaper personals, 
though they need not be, we can supply illustra- 
tions from the material that is already before us. 
Here is a narrative concerning George Baker. 


July 2, 1910 
Tames Latimer of Crooks Road has 
hired George Baker of Tecumseh to help 
get in his wheat. 


April 14, 1911 
_ James Latimer and George Baker of 
Crooks Road were in Belleville last 
week buying horses. 
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Nov. 14, 1914 
George Baker of Crooks Road has 
taken the tenant house on the Latimer 
farm and has brought his mother from 
Tecumseh to live with him. 


Sept. 10, 1916 
In the poultry show at Belleville last 
week, George Baker took two first prizes 
with leghorns, and James Latimer took 
a second and a third on his Rhode 
Island Reds. 


Nov. 9, 1920 
George Baker of Crooks Road has set 
up forty-two miles of fence in the town- 
ship since spring, doing all of the work 
himself during the slack seasons. 


June 4, 1924 
George Baker’s new threshing outfit 
arrived Tuesday. 


October 14, 1926 


James Latimer has sold his farm on 
the Crooks Road to George Baker. 


This last item held no interest at all when it 
stood alone. There has been added to it 
nothing but a background of narration, yet it 
becomes now a rather gratifying piece of news. 
The reader can feel that a drama has been 
going on in the course of that sixteen years, 
and he is mildly pleased at the outcome. 

To take one more illustration, very briefly — 
the story of the lightning-rod salesman. 
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April 9 
Two lightning-rod salesmen were 
about to-day, but reported no success in 
this district. 
May 9 
Farmers along the gravel road do not 
believe in lightning-rods, according to 
the salesman who has just made his 
rounds. 
May 18 
A lightning-rod salesman came 


through last week and fitted up every 
barn on the gravel road. 


Reading the last item by itself, you could 
never summon up an interest or a curiosity 
about the matter. But reading it with the 
background furnished by the other two, you 
find that you really are interested (as much as 
you could be in lightning-rods!) and that you 
want to know about that last salesman, what 
he did and how he did it. Ina word, you want 
the whole story. 

2. You can analyze the item you wish to 
illuminate, furnishing the several steps by 
means of which the event was accomplished. 
By this it is not meant that you need to explain 
the circumstances and the motives, nor to 
describe the characters involved. Even the 
most cut-and-dried item has some interest when 
you permit attention to play along all of its 
stages, for then it acquires something of the 
significance of a lifelike event. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Henry Johnston drove 
over to Belleville last Tuesday and 
bought a new robe for their auto-seat 
buggy. 


Observe that a mild interest grows 
the course of this continuity: 


I. 


Mr. Johnston hitched the horse to the 
auto-seat buggy while Mrs. Johnston 
stood on the porch tying her bonnet and 
putting on her gloves. 


Mr. Johnston drove up to the porch 
and picked up his wife. 


At the crossroads they met a buggy 
in which was Lizzie Holcomb, who 
writes for the newspaper, and they both 
stopped to talk. 


At the bottom of the road, a washout 
halted them for a little, but Henry got 
out and led the horse across, while his 
wife gave directions from the seat. 


In Belleville, they tied their horse in 
the shed behind the Methodist church 
and went directly to Paton’s Supply 
Store. 


In addition to the robe, they bought 
twenty rolls of binder-twine, which 
Henry carried out in a burlap sack. 


They drove around by the Crooks 


Road coming home, so as to avoid the 
washout. 


during 


The chief value of this kind of analysis is that 
it consumes time and gives the reader an 
opportunity to form impressions as the event 


grows into completion. 


The event can live 
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again in the reader’s life by reason of the fact 
that his life is going on while he hears of it. Let 
us analyze another one: 


ria 


Ellery James had an encounter with 
tramps on the Belleville Road this morn- 
ing, and was badly injured. 


1. Ellery drove out of the yard and down 
the road. 
2: Presently he saw two tramps in the 


road, waving for him to stop. 


3. Ellery switched his horses. 

ne One tramp seized a bridle and swerved 
the team toward the ditch, stopping the 
horses. 

5. The other tramp climbed up over the 
wheel. 

6. Ellery turned to get his pitchfork, and 
the tramp hit him on the head with a 
bottle. 

ae Residents of Belleville stopped the 


team on the main street, where the 
horses were jogging along with Ellery 
| unconscious in the wagon-box. 


Here again, without offering anything but a 
narrative account of the happenings, the event 
draws an interest from their separation and 
their chronological arrangement. Time is 
consumed, both in the event and in its telling; 
hence the telling is somewhat lifelike. Most 
newspaper stories furnish precisely this kind 
of analysis of the happenings of the day, using 
description and exposition very sparingly. In 
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short, they ‘‘stick to the facts,” and “‘sticking 
to the facts,’’ if it makes dull reading, always 
makes narrative. 

But a further method of development is 
offered. 3. You may so treat the item you 
wish to illuminate as to foreshadow other 
possible items that may grow out of it. 


Henry Collins, of Tecumseh, has vol- 
unteered to climb the spire of the Belle- 
ville Court House to put on a new flag | 
pulley. 


The dramatic interest of this item may be 
heightened by furnishing another item of 
earlier date, also narrative, and bearing upon 
this one. 


The flag on the Court House at Belle- 
ville came down this morning, the pulley 
having rusted in two. 


If you consider this second item in relation to 
the first one, you find yourself wondering how 
safe that Court-House spire is, and you look 
forward to next week’s paper to learn the fate 
of Henry Collins. 

This type of development may be brought 
about by putting together two seemingly unre- 
lated items. The bearing of one upon the other 
often sets in motion a story, even though no- 
thing but narrative is used in the items them- 
selves. 
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Rey. Theodore Richter, who is con- 
ducting a campaign against vice in 
Belleville, announces that his workers 
are meeting with great success. 


“Slim”? Grover, proprietor of the 
Center Street Lunch Room in Belleville, 
is building an addition on his place, and 
expects to conduct a pool hall. 


The Business Men’s Club voted Wed- 
nesday night to enter their team in the 
Sunday Baseball League, made up of 
teams from Centerville, Tecumseh, and 
Stratton City. The championship pro- 
spects are good. 


Now go on with the story! 

You will note in all of these cases that the 
material used is simply a statement of an 
event — a pure narrative. In the three ways 
we have found of developing such an item, we 
have merely made a time extension of the 
event involved. In the first case we went back 
in time and supplied earlier related events; in 
the second case we merely prolonged ‘the ac- 
count of the event, extending its present time 
so as to make room for more details; in the 
third case we extended the event into the fu- 
ture by discovering a contemporary event that 
must soorer or later interact with it. This ex- 
hausts the possibilities of narrative. Though 
these three processes of development may be 
elaborated and elaborately applied in the 
building-up of a story, they constitute, after 
all, the whole narrative method. Complica- 
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tions ensue when an item is developed by a 
combination of any two or all of the three 
methods, and we have some interesting possi- 
bilities to consider in a later chapter. 

It would be well for the student here and 
now to gain a little practice in developing nar- 
rative items by these methods. Any newspaper 
will furnish an abundance of such items, or the 
student can make them up to suit his purpose. 
It is good exercise to take items that seem very 
unpromising (as we have done here) and to try 
upon them singly each of the three types of 
development, to discover which way, after all, 
is the best way to handle the story. Mature 
writers often find, when halfway through a 
story, that it is better to go back and recast the 
whole thing by another method. This is usu- 
ally what is wrong with a story that ‘gets 
stuck”’ in the middle and will not goon. And 
in the story, because of its involved elements, 
it is often difficult to see the trouble. Hence 
a practice with single items, before the story is 
built around them, will reward any student by 
developing in him the power of judging wisely 
what method any given item calls for. 

There cannot be too much of this kind of 
practice, as it is in reality an exercise for the 
inventive faculty. If you are going to write 
things of interest to your fellow men, you will 
need to develop an eye that sees the interesting 
point in even the drab affairs that surround 
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you; there can be no commonplaces in life for 
you. Every person’s life is interesting to him- 
self, and every event has some significance for 
mankind; it is characteristic of a good writer 
that he “‘sees the point’? and is able so to 
assemble a few bare facts that their interest 
and their significance became apparent to his 
fellows. 


FOR READING AND ANALYSIS 


Note. The following story is frankly built up from an 
“item,” and it is particularly illuminating to this chapter 
because the author has told the reader just how he is proceed- 
ing in building it up. It would not be difficult for the student 
to determine which of the three types of development is being 
used, nor to make an outline of the steps in that development. 


WAKEFIELD 
BY 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE* 


In some old magazine or newspaper, I recollect a 
story, told as truth, of a man — let us call him 
Wakefield — who absented himself for a long time 
from his wife. The fact thus abstractedly stated is 
not very uncommon, nor — without a proper dis- 
tinction of circumstances — to be condemned either 
as naughty or nonsensical. Howbeit, this, though 
far from the most aggravated, is perhaps the strang- 
est instance on record of marital delinquency; and, 
moreover, as remarkable a freak as may be found 
in the whole list of human oddities. The wedded 
couple lived in London. The man, under pretence 
of going a journey, took lodgings in the next street 
to his own house, and there, unheard of by his 


t Reprinted from Twice-Told Tales. 
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wife or friends, and without the shadow of a reason 
for such self-banishment, dwelt upwards of twenty 
years. During that period, he beheld his home 
every day, and frequently the forlorn Mrs. Wake- 
field. And after so great a gap in his matrimonial 
felicity — when his death was reckoned certain, his 
estate settled, his name dismissed from memory, 
and his wife, long, long ago resigned to her autumnal 
widowhood — he entered the door one evening, 
quietly, as from a day’s absence, and became a lov- 
ing spouse till death. 

This outline is all that Iremember. But the inci- 
dent, though of the purest originality, unexampled, 
and probably never to be repeated, is one, I think, 
which appeals to the generous sympathies of man- 
kind. We know, each for himself, that none of us 
would perpetrate such a folly, yet feel as if some 
other might. To my own contemplations, at least, 
it has often recurred, always exciting wonder, but 
with a sense that the story must be true, and a con- 
ception of its hero’s character. Whenever any sub- 
ject so forcibly affects the mind, time is well spent in 
thinking of it. If the reader choose, let him do his 
own meditation; or if he prefer to ramble with me 
through the twenty years of Wakefield’s vagary, I 
bid him welcome; trusting that there will be a per- 
vading spirit and a moral, even should we fail to find 
them, done up neatly, and condensed into the final 
sentence. Thought has always its efficacy, and 
every striking incident its moral. 

What sort of a man was Wakefield? We are free 
to shape out our own idea, and call it by his name. 
He was now in the meridian of life; his matrimonial 
affections, never violent, were sobered into a calm, 
habitual sentiment; of all husbands, he was likely 
to be the most constant, because a certain sluggish- 
ness would keep his heart at rest, wherever it might 
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be placed. He was intellectual, but not actively so; 
his mind occupied itself in long and lazy musings, 
that tended to no purpose, or had not vigor to attain 
it; his thoughts were seldom so energetic as to seize 
hold of words. Imagination, in the proper meaning 
of the term, made no part of Wakefield’s gifts. With 
a cold but not depraved nor wandering heart, and 
a mind never feverish with riotous thoughts, nor 
perplexed with originality, who could have antici- 
pated that our friend would entitle himself to a fore- 
most place among the doers of eccentric deeds? Had 
his acquaintances been asked, who was the man in 
London, the surest to perform nothing to-day which 
should be remembered on the morrow, they would 
have thought of Wakefield. Only the wife of his 
bosom might have hesitated. She, without having 
analyzed his character, was partly aware of a quiet 
selfishness, that had rusted into his inactive mind, 
— of a peculiar sort of vanity, the most uneasy at- 
tribute about him,—of a disposition to craft, 
which had seldom produced more positive effects 
_ than the keeping of petty secrets, hardly worth re- 
vealing, — and, lastly, of what she called a little 
strangeness, sometimes, in the good man. This 
latter quality is indefinable, and perhaps non-ex- 
istent. 

Let us now imagine Wakefield bidding adieu to 
his wife. It is the dusk of an October evening. His 
equipment is a drab great-coat, a hat covered with 
an oil-cloth, top-boots, an umbrella in one hand and 
a small portmanteau in the other. He has informed 
Mrs. Wakefield that he is to take the night coach 
into the country. She would fain inquire the length 
of his journey, its object, and the probable time of 
his return; but, indulgent to his harmless love of 
mystery, interrogates him only by a look. He tells 
her not to expect him positively by the return coach, 
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nor to be alarmed should he tarry three or four 
days; but, at all events, to look for him at supper on 
Friday evening. Wakefield himself, be it considered, 
has no suspicion of what is before him. He holds 
out his hand; she gives her own, and meets his part- 
ing kiss, in the matter-of-course way of a ten years’ 
matrimony; and forth goes the middle-aged Mr. 
Wakefield, almost resolved to perplex his good lady 
by a whole week’s absence. After the door has 
closed behind him, she perceives it thrust partly 
open, and a vision of her husband’s face, through 
the aperture, smiling on her, and gone in a moment. 
For the time, this little incident is dismissed without 
a thought. But, long afterwards, when she has 
been more years a widow than a wife, that smile re- 
curs, and flickers across all her reminiscences of 
Wakefield’s visage. In her many musings, she sur- 
rounds the original smile with a multitude of fan- 
tasies, which make it strange and awful; as, for in- 
stance, if she imagines him in a coffin, that parting 
look is frozen on his pale features; or, if she dreams 
of him in heaven, still his blessed spirit wears a quiet 
and crafty smile. Yet, for its sake, when all others 
have given him up for dead, she sometimes doubts 
whether she is a widow. 

But our business is with the husband. We must 
hurry after him, along the street, ere he lose his in- 
dividuality, and melt into the great mass of London 
life. It would be vain searching for him there. Let 
us follow close at his heels, therefore, until, after 
several superfluous turns and doublings, we find him 
comfortably established by the fireside of a small 
apartment, previously bespoken. He is in the next 
street to his own, and at his journey’s end. He can 
scarcely trust his good fortune in having got thither 
unperceived, — recollecting that, at one time, he 
was delayed by the throng, in the very focus of a 
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lighted lantern; and, again, there were footsteps, 
that seemed to tread behind his own, distinct from 
the multitudinous tramp around him; and, anon, 
he heard a voice shouting afar, and fancied that it 
called his name. Doubtless, a dozen busybodies 
had been watching him, and told his wife the whole 
affair. Poor Wakefield! Little knowest thou thine 
own insignificance in this great world! No mortal 
eye but mine has traced thee. Go quietly to thy 
bed, foolish man; and, on the morrow, if thou wilt be 
wise, get thee home to good Mrs. Wakefield, and 
tell her the truth. Remove not thyself, even for a 
little week, from thy place in her chaste bosom. 
Were she, for a single moment, to deem thee dead, 
or lost, or lastingly divided from her, thou wouldst 
be wonderfully conscious of a change in thy true 
wife, forever after. It is perilous to make a chasm 
in human affections; not that they gape so long and 
wide, but so quickly close again! 

Almost repenting of his frolic, or whatever it may 
be termed, Wakefield lies down betimes, and start- 
ing from his first nap, spreads forth his arms into 
the wide and solitary waste of the unaccustomed 
bed. ‘‘ No,” — thinks he, gathering the bedclothes 
about him, — “‘I will not sleep alone another night.” 

In the morning, he rises earlier than usual, and 
sets himself to consider what he really means to do. 
Such are his loose and rambling modes of thought, 
that he has taken this very singular step, with the 
consciousness of a purpose, indeed, but without be- 
ing able to define it sufficiently for his own contem- 
plation. The vagueness of the project, and the con- 
vulsive effort with which he plunges into the execu- 
tion of it, are equally characteristic of a feeble- 
minded man. Wakefield sifts his ideas, however, 
as minutely as he may, and finds himself curious to 
know the progress of matters‘at home, — how his 
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exemplary wife will endure her widowhood of a 
week; and, briefly, how the little sphere of creatures 
and circumstances, in which he was a central object, 
will be affected by his removal. A morbid vanity, 
therefore, lies nearest the bottom of the affair. But, 
how is he to attain his ends? Not, certainly, by 
keeping close in this comfortable lodging, where, 
though he slept and awoke in the next street to his 
home, he is as effectually abroad, as if the stage- 
coach had been whirling him away all night. Yet, 
should he reappear, the whole project is knocked in 
the head. His poor brains being hopelessly puzzled 
with this dilemma, he at length ventures out, partly 
resolving to cross the head of the street, and send 
one hasty glance towards his forsaken domicile. 
Habit — for he is a man of habits — takes him by 
the hand, and guides him, wholly unaware, to his 
own door, where, just at the critical moment, he is 
aroused by the scraping of his foot upon the step. 
Wakefield! whither are you going? 

At that instant, his fate was turning on the pivot. 
Little dreaming of the doom to which his first back- 
ward step devotes him, he hurries away, breathless 
with agitation hitherto unfelt, and hardly dares turn 
his head, at the distant corner. Can it be that no- 
body caught sight of him? Will not the whole 
household — the decent Mrs. Wakefield, the smart 
maid-servant, and the dirty little footboy — raise a 
hue and cry, through London streets, in pursuit of 
their fugitive lord and master? Wonderful escape! 
He gathers courage to pause and look homeward, 
but is perplexed with a sense of change about the 
familiar edifice, such as affects us all, when, after a 
separation of months or years, we again see some hill 
or lake, or work of art, with which we were friends 
of old. In ordinary cases, this indescribable im- 

Pression is caused by the comparison and contrast 
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between our imperfect reminiscences and the reality. 
In Wakefield, the magic of a single night has 
wrought a similar transformation, because, in that 
brief period, a great moral change has been effected. 
But this is a secret from himself. Before leaving 
this spot, he catches a far and momentary glimpse 
of his wife, passing athwart the front window, with 
her face turned towards the head of the street. The 
crafty nincompoop takes to his heels, scared with 
the idea, that, among a thousand such atoms of 
mortality, her eye must have detected him. Right 
glad is his heart, though his brain be somewhat 
dizzy, when he finds himself by the coal-fire of his 
lodgings. 

So much for the commencement of this long 
whim-wham. After the initial conception, and the 
stirring up of the man’s sluggish temperament to 
put it in practice, the whole matter evolves itself in 
a natural train. We may suppose him, as the re- 
sult of deep deliberation, buying a new wig, of red- 
dish hair, and selecting sundry garments, in a fashion 
unlike his customary suit of brown, from a Jew’s old- 
clothes bag. It is accomplished. Wakefield is an- 
other man. The new system being now established, 
a retrograde movement to the old would be almost 
as difficult as the step that placed him in his un- 
paralleled position. Furthermore, he is rendered 
obstinate by sulkiness, occasionally incident to his 
temper, and brought on, at present, by the inade- 
quate sensation which he conceives to have been 
produced in the bosom of Mrs. Wakefield. He will 
not go back until she be frightened half to death. 
Well; twice or thrice has she passed before his sight, 
each time with a heavier step, a paler cheek, and 
more anxious brow; and in the third week of his non- 
appearance, he detects a portent of evil entering 
the house, in the guise of an apothecary. Next day, 
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the knocker is muffled. Towards nightfall comes 
the chariot of a physician, and deposits its big- 
wigged and solemn burden at Wakefield’s door, 
whence, after a quarter of an hour’s visit, he 
emerges, perchance the herald of a funeral. Dear 
woman! Willshe die? By this time, Wakefield is 
excited to something like energy of feeling, but still 
lingers away from his wife’s bedside, pleading with 
his conscience, that she must not be disturbed at 
such a juncture. If aught else restrains him, he 
does not knowit. In the course of a few weeks, she 
gradually recovers; the crisis is over; her heart is sad, 
perhaps, but quiet; and, let him return soon or late, 
it will never be feverish for him again. Such ideas 
glimmer through the mist of Wakefield’s mind, and 
render him indistinctly conscious that an almost im- 
passable gulf divides his hired apartment from his 
former home. ‘‘It is but in the next street!’’ he 
sometimes says. Fool! it isin another world. Hith- 
erto, he has put off his return from one particular 
day to another; henceforward, he leaves the precise 
time undetermined. Not to-morrow, — probably 
next week, — pretty soon. Poor man! The dead 
have nearly as much chance of revisiting their 
earthly homes, as the self-banished Wakefield. 

Would that I had a folio to write, instead of an 
article of a dozen pages! Then might I exemplify 
how an influence, beyond our control, lays its strong 
hand on every deed which we do, and weaves its con- 
sequences into an iron tissue of necessity. Wake- 
field is spellbound. We must leave him, for ten 
years or so, to haunt around his house, without once 
crossing the threshold, and to be faithful to his wife, 
with all the affection of which his heart is capable, 
while he is slowly fading out of hers. Long since, it 
must be remarked, he has lost the perception of 
singularity in his conduct. 
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Now for a scene! Amid the throng of a London 
street, we distinguish a man, now waxing elderly, 
with few characteristics to attract careless observers, 
yet bearing, in his whole aspect, the handwriting of 
no common fate, for such as have the skill to read it. 
He is meagre; his low and narrow forehead is deeply 
wrinkled; his eyes, small and lustreless, sometimes 
wander apprehensively about him, but oftener seem 
to look inward. He bends his head, and moves with 
an indescribable obliquity of gait, as if unwilling to 
display his full front to the world. Watch him, 
long enough to see what we have described, and you 
will allow, that circumstances — which often pro- 
duce remarkable men from nature’s ordinary handi- 
work — have produced one such here. Next, leav- 
ing him to sidle along the footwalk, cast your eyes 
in the opposite direction, where a portly female, con- 
siderably in the wane of life, with a prayer-book in 
her hand, is proceeding to yonder church. She has 
the placid mien of settled widowhood. Her regrets 
have either died away, or have become so essential 
to her heart, that they would be poorly exchanged 
for joy. Just as the lean man and well-conditioned 
woman are passing, a slight obstruction occurs, and 
brings these two figures directly in contact. Their 
hands touch; the pressure of the crowd forces her 
bosom against his shoulder; they stand, face to face, 
staring into each other’s eyes. After a ten years’ 
separation, thus Wakefield meets his wife! 

The throng eddies away, and carries them asun- 
der. The sober widow, resuming her former pace, 
proceeds to church, but pauses in the portal, and 
throws a perplexed glance along the street. She 
passes in, however, opening her prayer-book as she 
goes. And the man! with so wild a face, that busy 
and selfish London stands to gaze after him, he 
hurries to his lodgings, bolts the door, and throws 
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himself upon the bed. The latent feelings of years 
break out; his feeble mind acquires a brief energy 
from their strength; all the miserable strangeness of 
his life is revealed to him at a glance: and he cries 
out, passionately, ‘Wakefield! Wakefield! You 
are mad!” 

Perhaps he was so. The singularity of his situa- 
tion must have so moulded him to himself, that, 
considered in regard to his fellow-creatures and the 
business of life, he could not be said to possess his 
right mind. He had contrived, or rather he had 
happened, to dissever himself from the world, — to 
vanish, — to give up his place and privileges with 
living men, without being admitted among the dead. 
The life of a hermit is nowise parallel to his. He 
was in the bustle of the city, as of old; but the crowd 
swept by, and saw him not; he was, we may figura- 
tively-say, always beside his wife, and at his hearth, 
yet must never feel the warmth of the one, nor the 
affection of the other. It was Wakefield’s unprece- 
dented fate, to retain his original share of human 
sympathies, and to be still involved in human in- 
terests, while he had lost his reciprocal influence on 
them. It would be a most curious speculation, to 
trace out the effect of such circumstances on his 
heart and intellect, separately, and in unison. Yet, 
changed as he was, he would seldom be conscious of 
it, but deem himself the same man as ever; glimpses 
of the truth, indeed, would come, but only for the 
moment; and still he would keep saying, ‘‘I shall 
soon go back!”’ nor reflect that he had been saying 
so for twenty years. 

I conceive, also, that these twenty years would 
appear, in the retrospect, scarcely longer than the 
week to which Wakefield had at first limited his 
absence. He would look on the affair as no more 
than an interlude in the main business of his life. 
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When, after a little while more, he should deem it 
time to re-enter his parlor, his wife would clap her 
hands for joy, on beholding the middle-aged Mr. 
Wakefield. Alas, what a mistake! Would Time 
but await the close of our favorite follies, we should 
be young men, all of us, and till Doomsday. 

One evening, in the twentieth year since he van- 
ished, Wakefield is taking his customary walk to- 
wards the dwelling which he still calls hisown. Itis 
a gusty night of autumn, with frequent showers, 
that patter down upon the pavement, and are gone, 
before a man can put up his umbrella. Pausing 
near the house, Wakefield discerns, through the par- 
lor windows of the second floor, the red glow, andthe 
glimmer and fitful flash of a comfortable fire. On 
the ceiling appears a grotesque shadow of good Mrs. 
Wakefield. The cap, the nose and chin, and the 
broad waist form an admirable caricature, which 
dances, moreover, with the up-flickering and down- 
sinking blaze, almost too merrily for the shade of an 
elderly widow. At this instant, a shower chances 
to fall, and is driven, by the unmannerly gust, full 
into Wakefield’s face and bosom. He is quite pene- 
trated with its autumnal chill. Shall he stand, wet 
and shivering here, when his own hearth has a good 
fire to warm him, and his own wife will run to fetch 
the gray coat and small-clothes, which doubtless 
she has kept carefully in the closet of their bed- 
chamber? No! Wakefield is no such fool. He 
ascends the steps, — heavily! — for twenty years 
have stiffened his legs, since he came down, — but 
he knows it not. Stay, Wakefield! Would you go 
to the sole home that is left you? Then step into 
your grave! The door opens. As he passes in, we 
have a parting glimpse of his visage, and recognize 
the crafty smile, which was the precursor of the 
little joke that he has ever since been playing off at 
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his wife’s expense. How unmercifully has he 
quizzed the poor woman! Well, a good night’s rest 
to Wakefield! 

This happy event — supposing it to be such — 
could only have occurred at an unpremeditated 
moment. We will not follow our friend across the 
threshold. He has left us much food for thought, 
a portion of which shall lend its wisdom to a moral, 
and be shaped into a figure. Amid the seeming con- 
fusion of our mysterious world, individuals are so 
nicely adjusted to a system, and systems to one an- 
other, and to a whole, that, by stepping aside for a 
moment, a man exposes himself to a fearful risk of 
losing his place forever. Like Wakefield, he may 
become, as it were, the Outcast of the Universe. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE HEART OF THE STORY 


{. THE ELEMENTS OF DRAMA IN NARRATIVE 


A CONFLICT between the spirit of man and the 
elements of his environment is the essence of 
all drama, whether in play or story. Such 
conflict is as old as the earth and furnishes a 
perennial theme upon which there may be a 
million variations. The spirit of man may be 
present in the drama in its entirety, or it may 
be represented by the whim of a single individ- 
ual. The elements of man’s environment may 
all be present at once, or they may come singly 
into the path of man’s aspiration. They may 
even be represented by another single individ- 
ual who opposes the course of the one in whom 
our interest lies. And there are millions of 
ways in which one person may stand opposite 
another. 

A story, no less than a play, needs to partake 
of this universal drama if it is to elicit and hold 
the interest of readers. However subtly mir- 
rored, something of the struggle of life must be 
in it. If you look at any of the six narrative 
items given at the beginning of the preceding 
chapter, you will note that each one comes out 
of a drama that is worth witnessing. More, if 
you should read a thousand such items in your 
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newspaper you would be able to see dramatic 
possibilities in every one of them. In fact, 
every time anyone does anything, there is in 
the doing some trace of the struggle between 
man and his world. Hence every narrative 
item is potentially dramatic. 

When a writer wishes to make the narrative 
fabric — the “‘thread’’ — of a story from one 
of these items, he seeks principally to develop 
the potential drama of it and to set that drama 
into relief. He has, as we have seen, three ways 
of bringing about this development. He will 
choose that one which most fully catches the 
drama and which is most consistent with the 
tone of the struggle involved. For example: 


Beatrice Henley came home from 
college yesterday. 


Here, certainly, is a commonplace enough 
item. We wish to bring out most fully the 
drama involved in it, whether past, present, or 
future. I think we may reject at once the 
possibility of struggle in the present tense — in 
her trip home — since we all know that the 
difficulty is not in going home from college; it is 
in going to college and staying there. Hence 
we shall use one of two methods, either the 
method of retailing previous items leading up 
to this one, or the method of setting this item 
against some contemporary ones that will cause 
it to give rise to a struggle in the near future. 
Let us carry these out for illustration. 


ae 
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» Sept. 18, 1926 
Beatrice Henley has left for New 
York City, where she will pursue her 
studies as a Freshman in Columbia 
University. 


October 18, 1926 


Beatrice Henley came home from 
college yesterday. 


Note the dates. Surely there are possibilities 
for drama in that brief month, for during that 
time Beatrice, who lives, let us say, on the 
Crooks Road, has come into conflict with 
Columbia University and with New York City. 
With this method of development, we have 
taken our original item as the end of a drama, 
inventing a previous circumstance which makes 
that end significant and meaningful. 

Let us match against this the other type of 
development. 


June 29, 1926 


Beatrice Henley came home from 
college yesterday. 


July 6, 1926 
George Baker expects to spend all 
next week with his gang threshing on 
the Henley farm on Crooks Road. 


July 9, 1926 
Mrs. Bert Henley of Crooks Road has 
been called to San Francisco by the 
death of her mother. She will be gone 
ten days. 
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Here, too, are possibilities for drama, in 
which Beatrice is certainly going to be involved. 
With this method, we have used the original 
item as the beginning of a drama, inventing 
later circumstances that will operate with it to 
initiate a series of events in the character’s life. 
There is probably as much struggle in one of 
these dramas as in the other. They will make, 
of course, different types of stories. Probably 
the choice between them would be made on the 
basis of the writer’s ability. If he can handle 
best the story of the country girl in New York 
City, trying to stay on at college, he will write 
that one. And if he knows well the threshing 
scene and knows the amount of work involved, 
he will stay with Bee on the farm while she 
cooks the perfectly prodigious meals that are 
necessary to feed threshers. 

Or, if you wish, you can omit the last item, 
and, knowing that George Baker has never 
married, you can make it a love-story. There 
would be drama enough in that, surely, for you 
know that Beatrice is in college and that George 
never was. You could guess that George is 
probably sixteen years older than Beatrice. 
But you know, too, that George is accustomed 
to make hay while the sun shines, and that he 
always gets what he goes after. More, you 
could retain the last item with all that it in- 
volves, and develop the love-story along with it, 
making a more complex drama and one suffi- 
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ciently involved to be used as the thread of a 
whole short-story. 

This, essentially, is the process of weaving a 
tale. So far all these continuities have seemed 
bare, it is true, but that is only because we have 
chosen to leave out all the descriptions and ex- 
planations. Those things, though they serve 
to confuse story-writing for most people, are 
merely the trimmings of stories, and any one 
who builds a story needs first to know the dra- 
matic element, the story continuity, he is going 
to use. And it is of the utmost advantage to 
work this out beforehand, especially if you are 
just “‘learning to write,’’ for then you may be 
sure you are dealing with a kind of drama that 
is recognizable by human beings anywhere. 
Your characters, you see, are not yet elabor- 
ated; your setting is no more than painted in 
with a few sweeping strokes. You cannot be 
guilty of manufacturing a drama out of a char- 
acter’s make-up or out of the scene on the back- 
drop. You must make it up out of your know- 
ledge of human nature. Moreover, when you 
have decided upon your human drama, you can 
use description and exposition in their rightful 
relation to it and can employ them toward the 
ends they are fitted to secure. 

Now the difficult part of this procedure, you 
will say, is in making up the attendant items 
that will produce a story-situation. Yet this 
is not so very difficult if you keep in mind what 
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it is you are trying todo. Your aim is to cul- 
tivate the possibilities for conflict that lie in the 
item. And you know that conflict is fairly~ 
universal between any character and some 
phase of his environment, some circumstance 
that confronts him. You need, then, merely to 
study your item carefully. There is always 
drama init. You need to ask yourself: Is the 
drama immediately within the item? Is the 
item the end of the drama? Or is it the begin- 
ning of one? 
Here are items with their drama immedi- 
ately within them: 
Yesterday morning Henry Collins, of 
Tecumseh, climbed the spire of the 


Belleville Court House and put on a new 
flag-pulley. 


Henry Collins of Tecumseh was fa- 
tally injured yesterday morning when he 
fell from the spire of the Court House in 
Belleville. 


if 


The conflict, the struggle, in these items is at 
once apparent. They need only elaboration. 

But if the item is not of that type — if its 
conflict is not immediately apparent within it 
— you need to examine it further. Your next 
question is: Does this item stress character, or 
does it stress circumstance? You may be sure 
both are present to some degree, or there could 
be no item. But which of the two elements of 
drama is most fully given? Once you have 
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*.- answered this question, you need merely to de- : vy 
velop the other. And you have remaining two yy 
dévices which may be used in the development / 
Examples of items stressing character: & a 


A house guest at the home of Emily 
Sears is Miss Esther Holbrook, of New 
York and Paris. 


Master Benjamin Birmingham, son of 
Judge Harry B. Birmingham, will enter- 
tain eight little friends at his home 
Thursday afternoon in honor of his 
eighth birthday. 


The telephone company has pre- 
sented a gold medal to Miss Lucy Fish- 
bein in recognition of her twenty years 
of faithful and efficient service as 
operator at Belleville. 


Examples of items stressing circumstance: 


The home of Emily Sears was struck 
by lightning Wednesday night and 
burned so quickly that the occupants 
had to flee in their night gear. 


Guards have been placed around the 
home of Judge Harry B. Birmingham to 
prevent attack by the four mail robbers 
who broke jail at Tecumseh Wednesday 
night. 

The telephone company has discon- 
tinued its exchange at Belleville, there 
being only four subscribers on that line. 


The problem of development is, then, very 
similar to a problem in algebra, for you have 
the equation: 


Character + Circumstance = Drama 
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If any two of these elements are known, you 
can easily find the other. One of the elements 
on the left is always given in the item you start 
with. Itremains only that you know drama — 
that you recognize what kind of dramatic effect 
will be adequate and satisfactory for the mate- 
rial involved. Contrary to much that has been 
written on the subject, you do not have to de- 
velop a new and mysterious “story sense.” 
There really is no such thing. What passes for 
it is merely anybody’s everyday common sense 
carried along with him into the business of 
story-building. Merely keep in mind what 
kind of happenings move you in your daily life 
and take care that the invented conflict is of 
that sort. 

Nine out of ten false and preposterous pieces 
of writing have been rendered so because their 
authors have striven to make a kind of drama 
toward which, when it happens in real life, they 
have no authentic reaction. Baffled by an im- 
possible task, they struggle then to make rhet- 
oric supply the dramatic deficiency. The re- 
sult is a kind of writing with which we are all 
familiar. Rather than strive for the cultiva- 
tion of a dramatic sense, the student would do 
well to put the thought of it entirely out of his 
mind. Let him keep a normal feeling toward 
his work, weighing all its elements with the 
same kind of judgment he uses in crossing a 
busy thoroughfare, in answering questions in 
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class, and in dressing for the day’s activities. 

Of course, in all of these affairs, he is aided 
materially by his knowledge of the traffic code, 
by his knowledge of the lesson, and by his 
knowledge of what is being worn. He would be 
helped likewise by a knowledge of what is cus- 
tomary in building a drama, what the chief 
dramatic devices are, and what values are of- 
fered to a writer who would use them in a story. 


II. THE HAZARD; ITS USE 

Amateur writing is characterized usually by 
good description and exposition, but by bad 
drama. Thus a really central element is left 
unstressed, and some really fine pieces of writ- 
ing are found to lack carrying power. ‘They 
attach themselves to human consciousness well 
and easily, but have, in last analysis, nothing to 
leave attached. This fault is not difficult to 
remedy if taken before it is too often com- 
mitted, for we have seen that drama is a thing 
easily made and that it possesses, even in its 
most matter-of-fact narrative statement, some 
power to move the reader. So far we have 
dealt with very commonplace material in order 
to show how universal drama is and how easily 
it may be built. We need to analyze a little 
further the process of forming a drama and to 
discover wherein its real power lies. 

The two elements of drama, character and 
circumstance, are always in conflict. Their 
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meeting is always an event. In reporting that 
event, the writer of pure narrative “‘sticks to 
the facts,” disregarding the drama. He seeks 
to be just; impartial. His impartiality is in- 
humane. A wedding is no more to him than a 
cyclone. The story-builder, on the other hand, 
uses the same material and seeks to find its 
dramatic worth. Dramatic worth might be 
called, if the term had not been previously 
abused, ‘‘human interest.”” In a word, the 
story-builder takes the point of view of a human 
being (which no correspondent would dare to 
do). From that angle he is able to judge 
rightly concerning story appeal. 

The story-builder sees that events become 
interesting to human beings only when they are 
difficult of accomplishment or when there is a 
reasonable hazard in the way of their accom- 
plishment. Such events are moving to the 
human heart. They are capable of arousing 
emotion because it is the nature of man to 
aspire to deeds and accomplishments that are 
a trifle beyond his known powers. In short, 
man is always negotiating difficulties and is 
always facing hazards. Hence his sympathy is 
quick to go out toward any character faced 
with the same preblems. But a drama has 
more than this merely emotional appeal; it has 
also an intellectual one. For humanity’s quick 
response to drama is not occasioned alone by 
unselfish tender-heartedness. There is a curi- 
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osity to know how the other person will meet 
his difficulty, how he will ‘‘take his hazard.’ 
Some of his methods will be adopted, if he wins; 
and his mistakes will be avoided, should he 
lose. In addition, there are various minor 
responses made by individuals to particular 
kinds of dramatic material. 

Much of the value of any drama is condi- 
tioned by the nature of the hazard which 
threatens the completion of the event. It is 
easy, in developing narrative items for mere 
exercise, to throw in a hazard that immediately 
arouses a drama in the writer’s imagination, 
but the resulting conflict may not, in the long 
run, be worth working out. There is, in fact, a 
whole scale of dramatic possibility at the lower 
end of which is much drama that can make an 
appeal only to small, selected groups of people. 
What, then, constitutes dramatic value? 

The very highest type is that in which the 
event used is universally, humanly worthy, 
arising out of uncommonly high human mo- 
tives; and in which the hazard used is inherent 
in the event to be accomplished. Henry Col- 
lins climbing the spire of the court house in 
Belleville is a good example of inherent hazard, 
for Henry knew the spire was rickety and 
rotten, but he chose to climb it anyway. Un- 
fortunately, the event itself has a very low 
dramatic value, because people generally do 
not aspire to do such foolish things. There is 
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no really high human motive behind the climb- 
ing. Peary’s discovery of the North Pole, 
however, is a sound drama on both counts. 
The hazard is inherent in the task. He knows 
there are a thousand dangers; he knows that 
others have tried and failed; his chance of suc- 
cess is slight. Balanced against this_is his 
motive: the extension of the known territory of 
the earth; the pushing out of the boundary of 
man’s knowledge; the actual making larger of 
the world. So, too, in many other fact stories 
does the drama of life and progress and civiliza- 
tion unfold: Jesus taking the cup; the discovery 
of America; the decisive battles of history; the 
development of radium, of the aeroplane. 
These are world spectacles, known events, uni- 
versal in their appeal. The same elements are 
present, often, in the smaller affairs of life, in 
events within the ken of the unskilled writer. 
Not so sound or so deeply moving, though 
often highly effective as a spectacle, is the kind 
of drama in which the hazard, not inherent in 
the task involved, or not recognized at the out- 
set, comes into operation while that task is in 
process of accomplishment. The triangle love- 
story is an example of this. The introduction 
of the third party brings in from the outside a 
hazard in addition to the inherent, normal haz- 
ards of love-making. Likewise of this class are 
the conflicts and struggles that ensue when one 
drama is thrown against another, or when two 
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dramas, running concurrently, set up a third 
drama by their interaction with each other. 
Most fiction is built upon this dramatic level, 
which offers unlimited possibilities. 

Lowest of all in dramatic value is the hazard 
which is purely accidental and unaccountable 
and which bears no direct relation to the event 
narrated. This type is often seen in movies 
and in cheap fiction. Just as the villain is 
about to conquer, an earthquake occurs, or a 
volcano erupts; or, hot in pursuit of the heroine, 
he steps into an open manhole. Or, as the hero 
is on his way to claim the legacy, he is run 
down by a motor-truck and killed. The 
writers of such tales will argue that accidents do 
happen in life. One can only reply that they 
do not happen in good drama. What we have 
classified as the emotional effect in drama is 
present in such a story. The tale falls low by 
reason of the fact that the intellectual element 
is lacking. No light is thrown on the methods 
of dealing with the problems of life. Any sub- 
conscious deduction you might make from the 
story would be illogical and silly. As: he who 
chases heroines will fall down manholes. This 
is untrue, and the story embodying it is false 
to life and its ways. 


Tit. DRAMATIC CLASSIFICATION 


It is according to the outcome of the struggle 
involved that drama is classified. The story 
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ends tragically if the central character, in his 
encounter with circumstances, is worsted and 
fails. In the highest type of tragedy, the hero 
has staked his life upon overcoming known and 
formidable obstacles. Hence, when he loses, he 
loses his life. But not all tragedy is of this high 
type. If the hero stake less than his life, then 
the drama is of a lesser sort; it is nevertheless 
tragic, if he loses all that he has staked. There 
is a popular impression that a story is tragic if 
some one is killed in it, and that if the hero es- 
capes death, all is well. But there are, of course, 
other defeats beside death, and a story can only 
be classified on the basis of what it contains. 

In distinction from the genuine tragedy of 
the highest order, we are accustomed to call 
that story pathetic in which the hero succumbs 
to a hazard that was not apparent at the outset 
of his endeavors. The feeling aroused is 
pathos, and the story is not so ennobling as 
genuine tragedy. 

Should the central character triumph over 
the difficulty in his path, then the story is a 
comedy. Popularly the term ‘‘comedy’”’ is 
greatly abused. Most people think of it as 
meaning ‘‘something funny,”’ or worse still, ‘a 
play in which some one is hit in the face with 
a pie.” For the most part, a genuine comedy 
is a sober piece of work. Its characters are not 
comedians. It is a story with, as we say, a 
“happy end.” 
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It is in this matter of ending that the student 
too often has a prejudice which prevents him 
from appreciating and developing full dramatic 
effects. The “‘happy-end”’ idea has been fos- 
tered commercially until it has become almost 
a religious tenet. A college senior not long 
since wrote on his examination: ‘‘A comedy is 
a story that ends right.’’ Presumably such a 
person would consider that a tragedy ‘‘ends 
wrong.’ As a matter of fact, tragic endings 
are just as “‘right”’ and just as respectable as 
comic ones. Indeed, until our own day they 
have always been more highly esteemed. Cer- 
tainly they have had a more profound effect 
upon the human race. But there is no denying 
that tragedy is not now in as high favor as 
formerly. And there is little to be gained by 
urging time to turn backward. What is im- 
portant is that the student recognize the right- 
ness of the tragedy when it evolves logically. 
And with this should come a recognition of the 
wrongness of comedy when it is illogically 
derived. 

Our error lies in thinking only of the end of 
the story. The end must be what the story 
provides, and what, in the writer’s experience, 
life offers. Any twisting of the material in the 
direction of the reader’s prejudice will render 
the whole story less effective and the writer’s 
satisfaction in it less profound. There is more 
joy in one honest piece of writing than in a 
dozen manufactured “‘happy ends.” 
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FOR READING AND ANALYSIS 


Note. This story is almost pure narrative. The drama is 
stark and bare, with scarcely any description or exposition to 
relieve it. The student might be interested in trying to de- 
scribe the father; the son; the intended bride; the parson. 
Note how time passes in the story. 


A FATHER 
BY 
BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON* 


The man of whom this story is told was the 
mightiest in his parish. His name was Thord 
Overaas. He came to the parson’s study one day, 
and stood there, tall and grave. 

‘“‘T have gotten a son,” he said, ‘‘and want to have 
him christened.” 

‘What is he to be called?” 

‘“‘Finn, for my father.” 

“And the sponsors?” 

They were named, and were the best men and wo- 
men of the parish, and of the man’s own kin. 

“Anything else?”’ asked the parson, looking up. 

The peasant hesitated a moment. 

“T should like to have him christened by him- 
self,”’ he said. 

““You mean, on a week-day?” 

“Coming Saturday, at twelve noon.” 

“‘Is there anything else?” asked the parson. 

““No, nothing else.”” The farmer fingered his cap 
as though he were about to go. 

Then the parson rose. He took Thord’s hand in 
his, and looked earnestly into his eyes. “I want 
only to tell you this,” he said: ‘‘God grant that the 
child may become a blessing to you!”’ 


t Translated by Rudolph Gjelsness. Used with the trans- 
lator’s permission, 
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Sixteen years from that day, Thord was again in 
the parson’s study. 

“You carry your years well, Thord,”’ said the 
parson, for he could see no change in the man. 

“‘T have no cares,” Thord replied. 

The parson made no response to that. A moment 
later, he questioned: ‘‘What is your mission this 
evening?’”’ 

‘“‘T come about my son: he is to be confirmed to- 
morrow.” 

“He is a bright lad.” 

‘Before I paid the fee, I wanted to know how he 
was to stand in the class.” 

“He will be number one.” 

“Very well. Here are ten dollars for the pas- 
tor.”’ 

*‘ Anything else?’’ asked the parson, looking up at 
him. 

wm Limtasiall: 

Thord went away. 

Eight years passed. One evening there was the 
sound of a great commotion outside the parson’s 
study. Several men entered, with Thord in the 
lead. The parson recognized him. 

“You make a strong muster to-night, Thord,” he 
said. 

“‘T come to request the banns to be announced for 
my son: he is to marry Karen Storliden, daughter of 
Gudmund, who is here beside me.” 

“The richest girl in the parish.” 

‘“‘So they say,’’ responded the peasant, brushing 
his hair back with one hand. 

The parson sat a moment, as if in deep thought, 
saying nothing. Then he entered the names in his 
books, and the men added their signatures. 

Thord put three dollars down on the table. 

“The fee is only one,” said the parson. 
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“T know that, but he is my only child — I want 
to do the thing right.” 

The parson took the money. 

“This is the third time you come to me on your 
son’s behalf, Thord.”’ 

“But now at last I am through with him,” said 
Thord. He folded up his wallet and took his leave. 
The other men followed slowly after him. 

A fortnight later, on a calm day, father and son 
were rowing across the lake to Storliden, where they 
were to discuss plans for the wedding. 

“This seat is unsteady,” said the son, rising to 
adjust it. As he did so, the board he was standing 
on slipped away from under him. He struck out 
with his arms, uttered a cry, and fell into the water. 

““Grab the oar!” shouted the father. He was 
standing in the boat, holding out one of the oars. 
The son took only a few strokes and then stiffened. 

“Wait!” called the father, manoevering the boat 
nearer. 

The son turned over on his back, gave his father 
a last look — and sank. 

Thord could not realize what had happened. He 
kept the boat in position, and stared long at the 
spot where his son had disappeared, as if waiting 
for him to reappear. Only a few bubbles came to 
the surface, then some more, finally a large one 
which burst: and the lake lay calm and glassy once 
again. 

For three days and three nights they saw the 
father rowing round and round the spot, without 
thought of food or sleep. He was dragging the 
bottom for the body. On the third day, in the 
morning, his search was rewarded, and he was later 
seen carrying his dead son over the hills to his farm. 

Perhaps it was as much as a year from that day, 
when, late one autumn evening, the parson heard 
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some one in the entrance to his home, fumbling for 
the latch. He opened the door, and in stepped a 
tall, stooped man, thin, and white-haired. The 
parson looked at him closely before he recognized 
him. It was Thord. 

“You are out late,’”’ said the parson, standing 
quietly before him. 

““Yes, it is late,” said Thord. He sat down. 

The parson sat down, too, expectantly. There 
was a long silence. 

At last Thord spoke. ‘I have something with 
me which I should like to have placed in a fund for 
the poor, to bear the name of my son.” 

He arose, laid some money on the table, and sat 
down again. 

The parson counted it. 

“It is a great deal of money,” he said. 

“It is half of my farm. I sold it to-day.” 

The parson sat a long time, silent; at last he 
asked, gently: ‘‘ And what will you do now, Thord?”’ 

“Something better.” 

They sat there a while longer, Thord with his eyes 
on the floor, the parson with his eyes on Thord. 

Then the parson spoke, deliberately and quietly: 
‘“‘Now at last I believe that your son has become a 
blessing to you.” 

“Nes; itis sO,” 

Thord looked up, and two tears pressed closely 
down his face. 


CHAPTER IX 
CHARACTER 


I. THE PERSONS 


IT is impossible fully to develop the plot (or 
drama) of a story until a start is made at in- 
venting the characters who are to play parts in 
it. Weshall not attempt to settle the question 
of which comes first: plot or character. That 
depends quite entirely upon the writer’s own 
whim and upon his mental habits. Probably 
in the mind of any experienced writer both ele- 
ments are evolving simultaneously, each taking 
occasional spurts of growth to keep up with the 
other. Probably you can, without specific 
characters, always get your dramas outlined 
and suggested up to the point we have already 
reached in our discussion, and will always find 
yourself unable to construct the specific scenes 
and actions of the story until your people have 
been rather well elaborated. With drama 
evolving, you have only to make your people 
real, and plenty of specific scenes will begin to 
suggest themselves to you. 

Nor can the question be settled (without 
reference to a particular story) whether you 
should first see your characters, in their physical 
proportions, dress, etc., or whether you should 
first summon up the qualities of character and 
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personality you wish to use, and then clothe 
these, first with flesh and blood, and later with 
actual garments. Certain it is that there are 
three ways by which we know people in real. 
life: we know them by their appearance, by 
intuitions of their characters, and by the facts 
of their lives — by what they have done and 
are doing. Sometimes one of these means of 
acquaintance is first, sometimes another. A 
full and true acquaintance can only be achieved 
through all of them. But as we may have ad- 
vantage of these means of acquaintance singly 
in life, and even separated from each other by 
many years of time, so let us consider them 
separately in working out the best means of in- 
venting and developing the persons we are to 
use in our writing. This is altogether proper in 
that each means of acquaintance presents its 
own peculiar writing problem. Appearance, 
dress, etc., calls for description; intuitions of 
character call for exposition; and specific acts, 
past and present, call for narration. 


II. PORTRAITURE 


Although it may be said that we know them 
least well, we know by far the greatest number 
of people by sight. Hence, from mere memory, 
it is always possible to call before the mind an 
all but endless procession of human beings as 
we have so many times watched them pass. 
More, we ought to do it; it is an interesting 
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pastime and a valuable exercise as well, for each 
failure to see clearly the remembered images 
will only serve to render the observation more 
eagerly sharp when next the opportunity for 
seeing is actually offered. It is, after all, out 
of the people we have seen that we manufacture 
the exteriors of the characters we invent. 

For this part of the work, a writer needs the 
eye of an artist. However much he may know 
of human nature, and however keen a character 
analyst he may be, he must see his people, too, 
in line and mass and color, for so he must some- 
time present them. Portraiture, whether done 
with the brush or the pen, depends for its suc- 
cess upon minutely careful observation. For- 
tunately, any eye can be trained to note what 
it sees; the matter of observing can be made 
habitual, whereupon it need give no further 
trouble. Let the person who wishes to estab- 
lish such a habit study carefully the chapter on 
“Habit” in William James’s Psychology, apply- 
ing to his own case the simple rules there laid 
down. It will not be long before he will note 
an improvement. 

The observer can, of course, see more intelli- 
gently and so build more illuminating and more 
correct images into his writing, if he have a 
thorough knowledge of what it is he is seeing. 
That is to say, any one who intends to write in 
the narrative or descriptive form ought to make 
some study (1) of the human anatomy, and 
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(2) of the materials in which human beings 
clothe themselves. 

(1) The anatomy of the head and face is 
especially delicate and interesting, and a know- 
ledge of it comes oftenest into play in describing 
persons. The knowledge need not be technical, 
but it should be thorough. The arrangement 
of the bones of the skull, the various head 
shapes that result from this arrangement; the 
structure of the skin, of the several sense 
organs; and the common names by which 
people designate the various areas upon the 
face; all this will serve to give sound back- 
ground to even the most casual facial descrip- 
tion. The writer should know, too, all of the 
tiny muscles that lie under the skin, giving the 
face its ‘‘modeling,” its light and shade, its 
expression. He should know the origin and 
function of each of these muscles and just as 
certainly, if in a less detailed way, he should 
know the normal structure of the human form 
(differing in a hundred respects in the two 
sexes) ; and he should have especially abundant 
knowledge of the hand and of the throat. No 
painter would attempt portraiture without a 
knowledge of anatomy; no writer can hope to 
be successful at it without a similar knowledge. 

(2) Clothing, too, is important in portrai- 
ture, and the writer, since he has to call every- 
thing by name, needs to know even more about 
it than does the graphic artist. Here again a 
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technical knowledge would be dangerous, for 
you must call things by names your readers can 
understand, but you need a distinct name, 
perhaps even a technical one, to distinguish in 
your own mind the various materials, garments, 
styles, and the regulations governing them. As 
long as mankind goes clothed, we may as well 
reconcile ourselves to putting clothes into the 
picture. The masculine writer is notoriously a 
blunderer in this respect when treating what is, 
after all, a very significant item in feminine 
portraiture. There is nothing unmanly in pos- 
sessing a general knowledge of what the other 
half of the world wears. And any woman’s 
magazine, if read from cover to cover, will give 
any man the groundwork for a good education 
in this subject. Women writers, on the other 
hand, if they are faced with a less baffling array 
of colors and textures and styles, need no less 
to become familiar with the clothing of men. 
It is to knowledge of this sort that impres- 
sions attach themselves at the moment of ob- 
servation. Images in the observer’s mind are 
more accurately formed, more certainly re- 
tained, and more readily recalled when there is 
present a body of knowledge with which they 
may associate themselves. But it is not alone 
this value which makes such knowledge essen- 
tial. In the actual process of writing, a wide 
knowledge of the class of material in which you 
are dealing gives a wider range of choice for 
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single words and for whole expressions, and so 
makes possible both accuracy of description 
and that pleasing variety of statement which 
makes for literary value. 

A careful portrait sets the character defi- 
nitely before the reader’s eye, as though seen in 
real life, and so makes the drama of the story 
move naturally and powerfully through the 
reader’s mind. We grow eager about even the 
barest items of news when they concern people 
we have seen but recently. It is not often, of 
course, that the working conditions of narra- 
tive will permit the writer to delay his story 
while making a full and complete portrait of a 
character; this is, in fact, only within the 
province of the novel. Still, each person used 
in the narrative should be fully and clearly seen 
by the writer, so that the details of his appear- 
ance, supplied from moment to moment as they 
become of value to the story, will be consistent 
with one another and will contribute toward 
building an ultimate, life-size portrait. 

Consistency is the watchword in portraiture, 
for if the details given be ever so meager but in 
true accord with each other, the reader’s natu- 
ral mental processes will force him to contribute 
the remainder. And consistency in this matter 
can be achieved only when the writer invents, 
develops, and fully imagines his actors before 
letting any detail of their appearance creep into 
the story he is building. 
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III. THE CHARACTER SKETCH 


It is much easier for two people to agree upon 
the color of a man’s eyes than upon the value 
of his personality or the strength of his char- 
acter; for these latter qualities are individual 
judgments, so to speak, arrived at individually 
by the process of logic. We get our judgments 
of character, and many of our opinions about 
people as a result of a “‘hunch”’ or an intuition, 
which is, after all, merely a bit of unconscious 
analytical reasoning. We either generalize the 
details of his appearance into a judgment, or we 
summarize all our information about him, 
forming our opinion upon the basis of the sum- 
mary. More often, but less reliably, we take a 
single eccentricity of manner or of dress, or a 
single bit of information, and, referring it to our 
knowledge of mankind generally, leap to a con- 
clusion about the person concerned. 

Thus, judgments of character are always the 
result of the exercise of the reasoning faculties, 
and so they offer to the writer an expository 
rather than a descriptive or a narrative pro- 
blem. And while these judgments, formed in 
our own lives for our own purposes, are often 
illogical and unfounded, they cannot be so in 
writing. For it is always necessary that the 
reader concur upon the opinion inferred or de- 
duced concerning any character. In a word, 
though it is not necessary for the steps of the 
process to be apparent, it is obligatory upon a 
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writer to be thoroughly logical in all his char- 
acter analysis. 

Every observable trait in human character is 
somewhere sustained by some cause, and it is 
the writer’s business to reconcile these two. 
If he will start with a list of the character’s 
leading qualities, and go back to unearth the 
cause of the existence of each, he will find him- 
self growing to know and understand the char- 
acter. Accordingly, the conclusion he draws, 
informed by all the facts, will have a tendency 
to be in accord with the conclusion drawn by 
any one who has examined the same evidence. 
An axiom to be here observed is this: You must 
never draw a conclusion based upon a summary 
of a person’s traits until you have first exam- 
ined and understood the cause that lies back of 
every quality you have summarized. 

A writer may reverse the process; the result 
is thesame. He may start with a preconceived 
notion of the kind of character he wants; he 
may start, that is, with the conclusion. If he 
builds his character in this direction, it is no 
less obligatory upon him to be logical and thor- 
ough. He must have behind his conclusion a 
full array of the particular qualities that would 
justify it; and behind each of these qualities, in 
turn, there must be some cause. Regardless of 
the direction of the reasoning, the characters of 
fiction need to be carefully built, and all their 
traits need to be reasonably justified. In real 
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life, people can be utterly preposterous from the 
point of view of the norm of humanity; but in 
writing they must always be true to the few 
general beliefs which everybody has about 
human beings. 

The relation between character analysis and 
portraiture need not be stressed. These are 
two ways by which we know people, and each 
way contributes materially to our knowledge. 
While we proceed in two different ways in 
building up the two sides of the people about 
whom we write, we cannot, after all, make two 
tasks of it. Ever and anon will the description 
be mingled with the exposition and the whole 
shot through with narrative movement. There 
is almost never time, in any story, to compel 
the character to sit for a studio portrait while 
the reader looks on; nor is there opportunity, 
usually, for a truly finished obituary characteri- 
zation. Indeed, such methods are for the most 
part artificial, since they violate the truth of 
life in some degree. In the rough-and-tumble 
of our daily living we seldom study a face or 
crystallize our opinion of a person, unless there 
is some important reason for doing so. Hence 
that story proceeds most naturally in which 
such details are introduced here and there as 
occasion calls for them. At such points they 
are significant, and so are noted well by the 
reader. But they should all be carefully 
enough worked out in the writer’s mind before- 
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hand, else the contingency of the drama may 
wrest his character out of his hands and bring 
about inconsistent and unbelievable actions: 


IV. DEVELOPMENT BY ACTION 


Just as a person’s experiences and actions in 
his past life are responsible agents in the mould- 
ing of his character, so, too, his actions and ex- 
periences within the story itself must have their 
effect in changing and shaping him as the story 
progresses. Thus drama is not simply the 
action of character upon circumstance, or of 
circumstance upon character; there is an inter- 
play of these two forces upon each other, and 
this makes of drama a living thing. Nothing 
contributes more to the verisimilitude of a story 
than the change and growth and adaptation 
of a character already before the reader’s eye. 
Thus it is in life; so it should be in a story. 

Considerable of characterization is always 
conveyed by a bare narrative account of one’s 
actions. Note how easily you can distinguish 
the following characters. 

I. Robert never missed a meeting of his 
Sunday-School class for nine years. 

Mrs. Harriman’s fourth divorce was 
quietly solemnized Monday afternoon. 

Ce He stood in front of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, picking his teeth. 


bo 


4. She walked four miles daily from farm 
to college, often on broken shoes, and 
carrying her lunch. 
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You get an immediate insight into the kinds 
of persons here represented. If you wish to 
test how individual these people are for you, 
note how impossible it is to imagine that the 
man in number three is the boy in number one 
at a later period in his life. Or try to picture 
number four becoming the person mentioned in 
number two, after ten or fifteen years. You 
will see that your knowledge of one single fact 
of a person’s life makes you know him well 
enough so that you will refuse to believe certain 
things about him. If this much of characteri- 
zation is so easily conveyed, think how fully 
a reader can know a character who has been 
acting before his eyes for a dozen pages. The 
reader can watch and check the narrative de- 
velopment of a character from step to step, and 
so that type of development needs, above the 
other types, to be consistent and logical. 

This development is, in truth, the progress of 
the drama for which the invention of character 
and circumstance was a mere preliminary. It 
is participated in by writer and reader, and by 
them is shared as a valuable human experience. 
Nothing but utter, downright earnestness on 
the writer’s part can save a story, once it gets 
to this point, for here, at last, is what the reader 
is after. How will the character conduct him- 
self? Being what he is, and faced with the 
situation that confronts him, what will he do? 
What will happen to him? The conventions of 
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story writing; the artificialities employed in 
setting the stage; all these have been endured 
for the sake of this moment or this hour; but 
they are all past now. The occasion for dis- 
play, for leisurely movement, for the ascension 
of literary heights, has gone by. This part 
must be the truth — truth to the situation at 
hand. 

“What will the character do?” the reader 
asks.. The writer comes at the answer by ask- 
ing himself, ‘‘ What can he do?”’ And when he 
has found the several courses of action that are 
open, he needs to go back and sift each one 
through the fine sieve of the character’s per- 
sonality. The writer’s full knowledge of the 
character must be brought into play in deter- 
mining the one inevitable course of action for 
him at this difficult point. Even in those cases 
in which it is fairly easy to see what the char- 
acter must do, there is every significance in 
determining exactly how he will do it. Too 
much stress cannot be put upon the author’s 
problem at this point in the writing. His 
attention should waver not a moment from the 
character and the situation that is before him. 
There can be no question of: What do I want 
this character to do? or: What does the reader 
expect him to do? The moment should be a 
breathless one for the writer as well as the 
reader. And when the character acts, or when 
he is acted upon, that action should be faith- 
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fully followed and set down with a fidelity 
behind which is the whole seriousness of the 
writer’s soul. 

This is the method of literary honesty. In 
such a story, the end will always be found in 
the beginning, not because it was arbitrarily 
put there, but because the end has been hon- 
estly found to be the inevitable one, given the 
beginning. I do not propose to have you 
believe that an author approaches the climax 
in the preparation of his manuscript before he 
knows how his story is to terminate; that would 
be to make the whole process a matter of 
chance rather than of art. But surely in his 
planning of the story — in his building and in- 
venting — he comes to the point at which he 
must stop and let things take their course. It 
is only by reaching such a point in his planning 
— a point at which the thing is ready to go on 
without him — that he becomes aware that he 
has a story. 

But if the end reached is one that is inevi- 
table from the beginning, will it not be foreseen? 
Perhaps; though we shall speak of that in a 
moment. But in really serious fiction, there is 
less harm in having the end foreseen than the 
amateur writer supposes. Even cheap fiction 
can hardly justify the frantic means it takes to 
conceal the conclusion. Newspaper headlines 
habitually and deliberately “give away” the 
story. The whole news story is, in fact, 
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written backwards, with the conclusion of the 
drama in the first paragraph. Yet no one 
would deny that they are read, and eagerly, by 
the same class of people to whom fiction is 
chiefly addressed. After all, the fiction story 
that gets its effect by concealing and then re- 
vealing its conclusion, is a cheap story and its 
effect is net the one literature strives to attain. 

In any story that is worth anything — that 
is to say, in any but a “‘trick”’ story — the end, 
inevitable though it be, can never be very ob- 
vious until it occurs. For in such a story the 
principal character is always fully enough elab- 
orated to stand forth in his own right as a 
human being: he is not simply a bundle of 
tendencies pointed toward one specific action. 
Hence, you can never be quite sure about him, 
any more than you can about any one in real 
life. Besides, the character has never before 
faced quite the situation that now confronts 
him. In order to foresee the end with cer- 
tainty, the reader would have to go through 
nearly as much of puzzling and reasoning as 
the writer does. And very few readers would 
care to undertake such a task. If your story 
moves logically, inevitably, interestingly along 
its course, you may be sure no reader is going 
to leave you at the climax in order to run off on 
by-paths of his own thought. 
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FOR READING AND ANALYSIS 


Note. In the following story is character-presentation of all 
sorts. Nota person but you are made to see, to know, and to 
understand. If you follow nothing else in the story but the 
modes of characterization employed, you will learn a great 
deal. Even that central character who was never understood 
in real life is here presented in all his complexity, with all the 
baffling contradictions of which he was constituted. 


A LODGING FOR THE NIGHT 
BY 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON * 


It was late in November, 1456. The snow fell 
over Paris with rigorous, relentless persistence; 
sometimes the wind made a sally and scattered it in 
flying vortices; sometimes there was a lull, and flake 
after flake descended out of the black night air, si- 
lent, circuitous, interminable. To poor people, look- 
ing up under moist eyebrows, it seemed a wonder 
where it all came from. Master Francis Villon had 
propounded an alternative that afternoon at a tav- 
ern window: wasit only Pagan Jupiter plucking geese 
upon Olympus? or were the holy angels moulting? 
He was only a poor Master of Arts, he went on; and 
as the question somewhat touched upon divinity, he 
durst not venture to conclude. A silly old priest 
from Montargis, who was among the company, 
treated the young rascal to a bottle of wine in honor 
of the jest and grimaces with which it was accom- 
panied, and swore on his own white beard that he 
had been just such another irreverent dog when he 
was Villon’s age. 

The air was raw and pointed, but not far below 
freezing; and the flakes were large, damp, and ad- 
hesive. The whole city was sheeted up. An army 
might have marched from end to end and not a foot- 


*From New Arabian Nights. Reprinted by permission of 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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fall given the alarm. If there were any belated 
birds in heaven, they saw the island like a large 
white patch, and the bridges like slim white spars, 
on the black ground of the river. High up over- 
head the snow settled among the tracery of the 
cathedral towers. Many a niche was drifted full; 
many a statue wore a long white bonnet on its gro- 
tesque or sainted head. The gargoyles had been 
transformed into great false noses, drooping to- 
wards the point. The crockets were like upright 
pillows, swollen on one side. In the intervals of the 
wind, there was a dull sound of dripping about the 
precincts of the church. 

The cemetery of St. John had taken its own share 
of the snow. All the graves were decently covered; 
tall white house-tops stood around in grave array; 
worthy burghers were long ago in bed, be-night- 
capped like their domiciles; there was no light in all 
the neighborhood but a little peep from a lamp that 
hung swinging in the church choir, and tossed the 
shadows to and fro in time to its oscillations. The 
clock was hard on ten when the patrol went by with 
halberds and a lantern, beating their hands; and 
they saw nothing suspicious about the cemetery of 
St. John. 

Yet there was a small house, backed up against 
the cemetery wall, which was still awake, and awake 
to evil purpose, in that snoring district. There was 
not much to betray it from without; only a stream 
of warm vapor from the chimney-top, a patch where 
the snow melted on the roof, and a few half-obliter- 
ated footprints at the door. But within, behind 
the shuttered windows, Master Francis Villon the 
poet, and some of the thievish crew with whom he 
consorted were keeping the night alive and passing 
round the bottle. 

A great pile of living embers diffused a strong and 
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ruddy glow from the arched chimney. Before this 
straddled Dom Nicholas, the Picardy monk, with 
his skirts picked up and his fat legs bared to the 
comfortable warmth. His dilated shadow cut the 
room in half; and the firelight onlyescaped on 
either side of his broad person, and in a little pool 
between his outspread feet. His face had the beery, 
bruised appearance of the continual drinker’s; it 
was covered with a network of congested veins, 
purple in ordinary circumstances, but now pale vio- 
let, for even with his back to the fire the cold 
pinched him on the other side. His cowl had half 
fallen back, and made a strange excrescence on 
either side of his bull neck. So he straddled, grumb- 
ling, and cut the room in half with the shadow of 
his portly frame. 

On the right, Villon and Guy Tabary were hud- 
dled together over a scrap of parchment; Villon 
making a ballade which he was to call the Ballade 
of Roast Fish, and Tabary spluttering admiration at 
his shoulder. The poet was a rag of a man, dark, 
little, and lean, with hollow cheeks and thin black 
locks. He carried his four-and-twenty years with 
feverish animation. Greed had made folds about 
his eyes, evil smiles had puckered his mouth. The 
wolf and pig struggled together in his face. It was 
an eloquent, sharp, ugly, earthly countenance. His 
hands were small and prehensile, with fingers knot-. 
ted like a cord; and they were continually flickering 
in front of him in violent and expressive pantomime. 
As for Tabary, a broad, complacent, admiring im- 
becility breathed from his squash nose and slobber- 
ing lips: he had become a thief, just as he might 
have become the most decent of burgesses, by the 
imperious chance that rules the lives of human geese 
and human donkeys. 

At the monk’s other hand, Montigny and The- 
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venin Pensete played a game of chance. About the 
first there clung some flavor of good birth and train- 
ing, as about a fallen angel; something long, lithe, 
and courtly in the person; something aquiline and 
darkling in the face. Thevenin, poor soul, was in 
great feather: he had done a good stroke of knavery 
that afternoon in the Faubourg St. Jacques, and all 
night he had been gaining from Montigny. A flat 
smile illuminated his face; his bald head shone rosily 
in a garland of red curls; his little protuberant 
stomach shook with silent chucklings as he swept in 
his gains. 

“Doubles or quits?”’ said Thevenin. 

Montigny nodded grimly. 

“Some may prefer to dine in state,’’ wrote Villon, 
**On bread and cheese on silver plate. Or, or — help 
me out, Guido!” 

Tabary giggled. 

‘Or parsley on a golden dish,” scribbled the poet. 

The wind was freshening without; it drove the 
snow before it, and sometimes raised its voice in a 
victorious whoop, and made sepulchral grumblings 
in the chimney. The cold was growing sharper as 
the night went on. Villon, protruding his lips, imi- 
tated the gust with something between a whistle 
and agroan. It was an eerie, uncomfortable talent 
of the poet’s, much detested by the Picardy monk. 

“Can’t you hear it rattle in the gibbet?” said 
Villon. ‘They are all dancing the devil’s jig on no- 
thing, up there. You may dance, my gallants, 
you'll be none the warmer! Whew! what a gust! 
Down went somebody just now! A medlar the 
fewer on the three-legged medlar-tree!—HI say, 
Dom Nicholas, it'll be cold to-night on the St. 
Denis Road?” he asked. 

Dom Nicholas winked both his big eyes, and 
seemed to choke upon his Adam’s apple. Mont- 
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faucon, the great grisly Paris gibbet, stood hard by 
the St. Denis Road, and the pleasantry touched 
him on the raw. As for Tabary, he laughed im- 
moderately over the medlars; he had never heard 
anything more light-hearted; and he held his sides 
and crowed. Villon fetched him a fillip on the nose, 
which turned his mirth into an attack of coughing. 

“Oh, stop that row,” said Villon, “‘and think of 
rhymes to ‘fish.’”’ 

“Doubles or quits,’”’ said Montigny doggedly. 

“With all my heart,” quoth Thevenin. 

“Is there any more in that bottle?”’ asked the 
monk. 

“Open another,” said Villon. ‘How do you ever 
hope to fill that big hogshead, your body, with little 
things like bottles? And how do you expect to get 
to heaven? How many angels, do you fancy, can be 
spared to carry up a single monk from Picardy? Or 
do you think yourself another Elias — and they’ll 
send the coach for you?” 

“ Hominibus impossibile,”’ replied the monk as he 
filled his glass. 

Tabary was in ecstasies. 

Villon filliped his nose again. 

‘“‘Laugh at my jokes, if you like,” he said. 

“It was very good,” objected Tabary. 

Villon made a face at him. ‘Think of rhymes to 
‘fish,’’’? he said. ‘‘What have you to do with Latin? 
You'll wish you knew none of it at the great assizes, 
when the devil calls for Guido Tabary, clericus — 
the devil with the hump-back and red-hot finger- 
nails. Talking of the devil,” he added in a whisper, 
“look at Montigny!”’ 

All three peered covertly at the gamester. He 
did not seem to be enjoying his luck. His mouth 
was a little to a side; one nostril nearly shut, and the 
other much inflated. The black dog was on his back, 
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as people say, in terrifying nursery metaphor; and 
he breathed hard under the gruesome burden. 

“He looks as if he could knife him,’’ whispered 
Tabary, with round eyes. 

The monk shuddered, and turned his face and 
spread his open hands to the red embers. It was 
the cold that thus affected Dom Nicholas, and not 
any excess of moral sensibility. 

“Come, now,’ said Villon — ‘about this ballade. 
How does it run so far?’”’ And beating time with 
his hand, he read it aloud to Tabary. 

They were interrupted at the fourth rhyme by a 
brief and fatal movement among the gamesters. 
The round was completed, and Thevenin was just 
opening his mouth to claim another victory, when 
Montigny leaped up, swift as an adder, and stabbed 
him to the heart. The blow took effect before he 
had time to utter a cry, before he had time to move. 
A tremor or two convulsed his frame; his hands 
opened and shut, his heels rattled on the floor; then 
his head rolled backward over one shoulder with the 
eyes wide open, and Thevenin Pensete’s spirit had 
returned to Him who made it. 

Every one sprang to his feet; but the business was 
over in two twos. The living four fellows looked at 
each other in rather a ghastly fashion; the dead 
man contemplating a corner of the roof with a sin- 
gular and ugly leer. 

“By God!” said Tabary; and he began to pray 
in Latin. 

Villon broke out into hysterical laughter. He 
came a step forward and ducked a ridiculous bow at 
Thevenin, and laughed still louder. Then he sat 
down suddenly, all of a heap, upon a stool, and con- 
tinued laughing bitterly as though he would shake 
himself to pieces. 

Montigny recovered his composure first. 
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‘“‘Let’s see what he has about him,” he remarked, 
and he picked the dead man’s pockets with a prac- 
ticed hand, and divided the money into four equal 
portions on the table. ‘‘There’s for you,’ he 
said. 

The monk received his share with a deep sigh and 
a single stealthy glance at the dead Thevenin, who 
was beginning to sink into himself and topple side- 
ways off his chair. 

“We're all in for it,’”’ cried Villon, swallowing his 
mirth. ‘It’s a hanging job for every man jack of 
us that’s here — not to speak of those who aren’t.”’ 
He made a shocking gesture in the air with his 
raised right hand, and put out his tongue and threw 
his head on one side, so as to counterfeit the appear- 
ance of one who has been hanged. Then he pock- 
eted his share of the spoil, and executed a shuffle 
with his feet as if to restore the circulation. 

Tabary was the last to help himself; he made a 
dash at the money and retired to the other end of 
the apartment. 

Montigny stuck Thevenin upright in the chair, 
and drew out the dagger, which was followed by a 
jet of blood. 

“You fellows had better be moving,” he said, as 
he wiped the blade on his victim’s doublet. 

“T think we had,” returned Villon, with a gulp. 
‘“‘Damn his fat head!” he broke out. ‘It sticks in 
my throat like phlegm. What right has a man to 
have red hair when he is dead?”” And he fell all of a 
heap again upon the stool, and fairly covered his face 
with his hands. 

Montigny and Dom Nicholas laughed aloud, even 
Tabary feebly chiming in. 

“Cry baby,” said the monk. 

“T always said he was a woman,” added Mon- 
tigny, with a sneer. “Sit up, can’t you?” he went 
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on, giving another shake to the murdered body. 
“Tread out that fire, Nick!”’ 

But Nick was better employed; he was quietly 
taking Villon’s purse, as the poet sat, limp and 
trembling, on the stool where he had been making a 
bailade not three minutes before. Montigny and 
Tabary dumbly demanded a share of the booty, 
which the monk silently promised as he passed the 
little bag into the bosom of his gown. In many 
ways an artistic nature unfits a man for practical 
existence. 

No sooner had the theft been accomplished than 
Villon shook himself, jumped to his feet, and began 
helping to scatter and extinguish the embers. Mean- 
while Montigny opened the door and cautiously 
peered into the street. The coast was clear; there 
was no meddlesome patrol in sight. Still it was 
judged wiser to slip out severally; and as Villon him- 
self was in a hurry to escape from the neighborhood 
of the dead Thevenin, and the rest were in a still 
greater hurry to get rid of him before he should dis- 
cover the loss of his money, he was the first by gen- 
eral consent to issue forth into the street. 

The wind had triumphed and swept all the clouds 
from heaven. Only a few vapors, as thin as moon- 
light, fleeted rapidly across the stars. It was bitter 
cold; and by a common optical effect, things seemed 
almost more definite than in the broadest daylight. 
The sleeping city was absolutely still; a company of 
white hovods, a field full of little alps, below the 
twinkling stars. Villon cursed hisfortune. Would 
it were still snowing! Now, wherever he went, he 
left an indelible trail behind him on the glittering 
streets; wherever he went he was still tethered to 
the house by the cemetery of St. John; wherever he 
went he must weave, with his own plodding feet, the 
rope that bound him to the crime and’ would bind 
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him to the gallows. The leer of the dead man came 
back to him with a new significance. He snapped 
his fingers as if to pluck up his own spirits and choos- 
ing a street at random, stepped boldly forward in 
the snow. 

Two things preoccupied him as he went: the as- 
pect of the gallows at Montfaucon in this bright, 
windy phase of the night’s existence, for one; and 
for another, the look of the dead man with his bald 
head and garland of red curls. Both struck cold 
upon his heart, and he kept quickening his pace as 
if he could escape from unpleasant thoughts by 
mere fleetness of foot. Sometimes he looked back 
over his shoulder with a sudden nervous jerk; but he 
was the only moving thing in the white streets, ex- 
cept when the wind swooped round a corner and 
threw up the snow, which was beginning to freeze, in 
spouts of glittering dust. 

Suddenly he saw, a long way before him, a black 
clump and a couple of lanterns. The clump was in 
motion, and the lanterns swung as though carried 
by men walking. It wasa patrol. And though it 
was merely crossing his line of march he judged it 
wiser to get out of eyeshot as speedily as he could. 
He was not in the humor to be challenged, and he 
was conscious of making a very conspicuous mark 
upon the snow. Just on his left hand there stood a 
great hotel, with some turrets and a large porch be- 
fore the door; it was half-ruinous, he remembered, 
and had long stood empty; and so he made three 
steps of it, and jumped into the shelter of the porch. 
It was pretty dark inside, after the glimmer of the 
snowy streets, and he was groping forward with out- 
spread hands, when he stumbled over some sub- 
stance which offered an indescribable mixture of re- 
sistances, hard and soft, firm and loose. His heart 
gave a leap, and he sprang two steps back and 
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stared dreadfully at the obstacle. Then he gave a 
little laugh of relief. It was only a woman, and she 
dead. He knelt beside her to make sure upon this 
latter point. She was freezing cold, and rigid like a 
stick. A little ragged finery fluttered in the wind 
about her hair, and her cheeks had been heavily 
rouged that same afternoon. Her pockets were 
quite empty; but in her stocking, underneath the 
garter, Villon found two of the small coins that went 
by the name of whites. It was little enough; but it 
was always something; and the poet was moved 
with a deep sense of pathos that she should have 
died before she had spent her money. That seemed 
to him a dark and pitiable mystery; and he looked 
from the coins in his hand to the dead woman, and 
back again to the coins, shaking his head over the 
riddie of man’s life. Henry V of England, dying at 
Vincennes just after he had conquered France, and 
this poor jade cut off by a cold draught in a great 
man’s doorway, before she had time to spend her 
couple of whites — it seemed a cruel way to carry 
on the world. Two whites would have taken such 
a little while to squander; and yet it would have 
been one more good taste in the mouth, one more 
smack of the lips, before the devil got the soul, and 
the body was left to birds and vermin. He would 
like to use all his tallow before the light was blown 
out and the lantern broken. 

While these thoughts were passing through his 
mind, he was feeling, half mechanically, for his purse. 
Suddenly his heart stopped beating; a feeling of 
cold scales passed up the back of his legs, and a cold 
blow seemed to fall upon his scalp. He stood petri- 
fied for a moment; then he felt again with one fever- 
ish movement; and then his loss burst upon him, and 
he was covered at once with perspiration. To 
spendthrifts money is so living and actual — it is 
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such a thin veil between them and their pleasures! 
There is only one limit to their fortune — that of 
time; and a spendthrift with only a few crowns is 
the Emperor of Rome until they are spent. For 
such a person to lose his money is to suffer the most 
shocking reverse, and fall from heaven to hell, from 
all to nothing, in a breath. And all the more if he 
has put his head in the halter for it; if he may be 
hanged to-morrow for that same purse, so dearly 
earned, so foolishly departed! Villon stood and 
cursed; he threw the two whites into the street; he 
shook his fist at heaven; he stamped, and was not 
horrified to find himself trampling the poor corpse. 
Then he began rapidly to retrace his steps towards 
the house beside the cemetery. He had forgotten 
all fear of the patrol, which was long gone by at any 
rate, and had no idea but that of his lost purse. It 
was in vain that he looked right and left upon the 
snow: nothing was to be seen. He had not dropped 
it in the streets. Had it fallen in the house? He 
would have liked dearly to go in and see; but the 
idea of the grisly occupant unmanned him. And he 
saw besides, as he drew near, that their efforts to put 
out the fire had been unsuccessful; on the contrary, 
it had broken into a blaze, and a changeful light 
played in the chinks of door and window, and re- 
vived his terror for the authorities and Paris gibbet. 

He returned to the hotel with the porch, and 
groped about upon the snow for the money he had 
thrown away in his childish passion. But he could 
only find one white; the other had probably struck 
sideways and sunk deeply in. With a single white 
in his pocket, all his projects for a rousing night in 
some wild tavern vanished utterly away. And it 
was not only pleasure that fled laughing from his 
grasp; positive discomfort, positive pain, attacked 
him as he stood ruefully before the porch. His per- 
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spiration had dried upon him; and although the 
wind had now fallen, a binding frost was setting in 
stronger with every hour, and he felt benumbed and 
sick at heart. What was to bedone? Late as was 
the hour, improbable as was success, he would try 
the house of his adopted father, the chaplain of St. 
Benoit. 

He ran there all the way, and knocked timidly. 
There wasnoanswer. He knocked again and again, 
taking heart with every stroke; and at last steps 
were heard approaching from within. A barred 
wicket fell open in the iron-studded door, and 
emitted a gush of yeliow light. 

“‘Hold up your face to the wicket,” said the chap- 
lain from within. 

“‘It is only me,” whimpered Villon. 

“‘Oh, it’s only you, is it?’’ returned the chaplain; 
and he cursed him with foul unpriestly oaths for 
disturbing him at such an hour, and bade him be off 
to hell, where he came from. 

‘*My hands are blue to the wrist,” pleaded Villon; 
“‘my feet are dead and full of twinges; my nose 
aches with the sharp air; the cold lies at my heart. 
I may be dead before morning. Only this once, 
father, and before God, I will never ask again!” 

““You should have come earlier,”’ said the eccles- 
jastic coolly. ‘‘Young men require a lesson now and 
then.”’ He shut the wicket and retired deliberately 
into the interior of the house. 

Villon was beside himself; he beat upon the door 
with his hands and feet, and shouted hoarsely after 
the chaplain. 

“Wormy old fox!” he cried. “If I had my hand 
under your twist, I would send you flying headlong 
into the bottomless pit.” 

A door shut in the interior, faintly audible to the 
poet down long passages. He passed his hand over 
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his mouth with an oath. And then the humor of 
the situation struck him, and he laughed and looked 
lightly up to heaven, where the stars seemed to be 
winking over his discomfiture. 

What was to be done? It looked very like a night 
in the frosty streets. The idea of the dead woman 
popped into his imagination, and gave him a hearty 
fright; what had happened to her in the early night 
might very well happen to him before morning. And 
he so young! and with such immense possibilities of 
disorderly amusement before him! He felt quite 
pathetic over the notion of his own fate, as if it had 
been some one else’s, and made a little imaginative 
vignette of the scene in the morning when they 
should find his body. 

He passed all his chances under review, turning 
the white between his thumb and forefinger. Un- 
fortunately he was on bad terms with some old 
friends who would once have taken pity on him in 
such a plight. He had lampooned them in verses; 
he had beaten and cheated them; and yet now, 
when he was in so close a pinch, he thought there 
was at least one who might perhaps relent. It wasa 
chance. It was worth trying at least, and he would 
go and see. 

On the way, two little accidents happened to him 
which colored his musings in a very different man- 
ner. For, first, he fell in with the track of a patrol, 
and walked in it for some hundred yards, although 
it lay out of his direction. And this spirited him up; 
at least he had confused his trail; for he was still 
possessed with the idea of people tracking him all 
about Paris over the snow, and collaring him next 
morning before he was awake. The other matter 
affected him quite differently. He passed a street 
corner, where, not so long before, a woman and her 
child had been devoured by wolves. This was just 
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the kind of weather, he reflected, when wolves might 
take it into their heads to enter Paris again; and a 
lone man in these deserted streets would run the 
chance of something worse than a mere scare. He 
stopped and looked upon the place with an un- 
pleasant interest — it was a centre where several 
lanes intersected each other; and he looked down 
them all, one after another, and held his breath to 
listen, lest he should detect some galloping black 
things on the snow or hear the sound of howling be- 
tween him and the river. He remembered his 
mother telling him the story and pointing out the 
spot, while he was yet a child. His mother! If he 
only knew where she lived, he might make sure at 
least of shelter. He determined he would inquire 
upon the morrow; nay, he would go and see her too, 
poor old girl! So thinking, he arrived at his destina- 
tion — his last hope for the night. 

The house was quite dark, like its neighbors; and 
yet after a few taps, he heard a movement over- 
head, a door opening, and a cautious voice asking 
who was there. The poet named himself in a loud 
whisper, and waited, not without some trepidation, 
the result. Nor had he to wait long. A window 
was suddenly opened, and a pailful of slops splashed 
down upon the doorstep. Villon had not been un- 
prepared for something of the sort, and had put 
himself as much in shelter as the nature of the porch 
admitted; but for all that, he was deplorably 
drenched below the waist. His hose began to 
freeze almost at once. Death from cold and ex- 
posure stared him in the face; he remembered he was 
of phthisical tendency, and began coughing tenta- 
tively. But the gravity of the danger steadied his 
nerves. He stopped a few hundred yards from the 
door where he had been so rudely used, and reflected 
with his finger to his nose. He could only see one 
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way of getting a lodging, and that was to take it. 
He had noticed a house not far away, which looked 
as if it might be easily broken into, and thither he 
betook himself promptly, entertaining himself on 
the way with the idea of a room still hot, with a 
table still loaded with the remains of supper, where 
he might pass the rest of the black hours and whence 
he should issue, on the morrow, with an armful of 
valuable plate. He even considered what viands 
and what wines he should prefer; and as he was call- 
ing the roll of his favorite dainties, roast fish pre- 
sented itself to his mind with an odd mixture of 
amusement and horror. 

‘IT shall never finish that ballade,’’ he thought to 
himself; and then, with another shudder at the re- 
collection, ‘‘Oh, damn his fat head!’’ he repeated 
fervently, and spat upon the snow. 

The house in question looked dark at first sight; 
but as Villon made a preliminary inspection in 
search of the handiest point of attack, a little 
twinkle of light caught his eye from behind a cur- 
tained window. 

“The devil!’ he thought. ‘‘People awake! 
Some student or some saint, confound the crew! 
Can’t they get drunk and lie in bed snoring like 
their neighbors! What’s the good of curfew, and 
poor devils of bell-ringers jumping at a rope’s end in 
bell-towers? What’s the use of day, if people sit up 
all night? The gripes to them!”’ He grinned as he 
saw where his logic was leading him. ‘‘Every man 
to his business, after all,’’ added he, ‘‘and if they’re 
awake, by the Lord, I may come by a supper hon- 
estly for once, and cheat the devil.’ 

He went boldly to the door and knocked with an 
assured hand. On both previous occasions, he had 
knocked timidly and with some dread of attracting 
notice; but now when he had just discarded the 
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thought of a burglarious entry, knocking at a door 
seemed a mighty simple and innocent proceeding. 
The sound of his blows echoed through the house 
with thin, phantasmal reverberations, as though it 
were quite empty; but these had scarcely died away 
before a measured tread drew near, a couple of bolts 
were withdrawn, and one wing was opened broadly, 
as though no guile or fear of guile were known to 
those within. A tall figure of a man, muscular and 
spare, but a little bent, confronted Villon. The 
head was massive in bulk, but finely sculptured; 
the nose blunt at the bottom, but refining upward 
to where it joined a pair of strong and honest eye- 
brows; the mouth and eyes surrounded with delicate 
markings, and the whole face based upon a thick 
white beard, boldly and squarely trimmed. Seen as 
it was by the light of a flickering hand-lamp, it 
looked perhaps nobler than it had a right to do; but 
it was a fine face, honorable rather than intelligent, 
strong, simple, and righteous. 

““You knock late, sir,’’ said the old man in reso- 
nant courteous tones. 

Villon cringed and brought up many servile words 
of apology; at a crisis of this sort, the beggar was 
uppermost in him, and the man of genius hid his 
head with confusion. 

“You are cold,’’ repeated the old man, ‘‘and 
hungry? Well, stepin.’’ And he ordered him into 
the house with a noble enough gesture. 

“Some great seigneur,” thought Villon, as his 
host, setting down the lamp on the flagged pave- 
ment of the entry, shot the bolts once more into 
their places. 

“You will pardon me if I go in front,” he said, 
when this was done; and he preceded the poet up- 
stairs into a large apartment, warmed with a pan of 
charcoal and lit by a great lamp hanging from the 
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roof. It was very bare of furniture: only some gold 
plate on a sideboard; some folios; and a stand of 
armor between the windows. Some smart tapestry 
hung upon the walls, representing the crucifixion of 
our Lord in one piece, and in another a scene of 
shepherds and shepherdesses by a running stream. 
Over the chimney was a shield of arms. 

“Will you seat yourself,” said the old man, “‘and 
forgive me if I leave you? I am alone in my house 
to-night, and if you are to eat I must forage for you 
myself.”’ 

No sooner was his host gone than Villon leaped 
from the chair on which he had just seated himself 
and began examining the room, with the stealth and 
passion of acat. He weighed the gold flagons in his 
hand, opened all the folios, and investigated the 
arms upon the shield, and the stuff with which the 
seats were lined. He raised the window curtains, 
and saw that the windows were set with rich stained 
glass in figures, so far as he could see, of martial im- 
port. Then he stood in the middle of the room, 
drew a long breath, and retaining it with puffed 
cheeks, looked round and round him, turning on his 
heels, as if to impress every feature of the apart- 
ment on his memory. 

‘“‘Seven pieces of plate,’’ he said. ‘If there had 
been ten, I would have risked it. A fine house, and 
a fine old master, so help me all the saints!” 

And just then, hearing the old man’s tread re- 
turning along the corridor, he stole back to his 
chair, and began humbly toasting his wet legs be- 
fore the charcoal pan. 

His entertainer had a plate of meat in one hand 
and a jug of wine in the other. He set down the 
plate upon the table, motioning Villon to draw in his 
chair, and going to the sideboard, brought back two 
goblets, which he filled. 
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“T drink your better fortune,’ he said, gravely 
touching Villon’s cup with his own. 

“To our better acquaintance,’ said the poet, 
growing bold. A mere man of the people would 
have been awed by the courtesy of the old seigneur 
but Villon was hardened in that matter; he had 
made mirth for great lords before now, and found 
them as black rascals as himself. And so he de- 
voted himself to the viands with a ravenous gusto, 
while the old man, leaning backward, watched him 
with steady, curious eyes. 

“You have blood on your shoulder, my man,” he 
said. 

Montigny must have laid his right hand upon him 
as he left the house. He cursed Montigny in his heart. 
“Tt was none of my shedding,’’ he stammered. 

“T had not supposed so,” returned his host 
quietly. ‘A brawi?” 

‘Well, something of that sort,’”’ Villon admitted 
with a quaver. 

‘Perhaps a fellow murdered?”’ 

‘Oh no, not murdered,” said the poet, more and 
more confused. ‘It was all fair play — murdered 
by accident. I had no hand in it, God strike me 
dead!’’ he added fervently. 

“One rogue the fewer, I dare say,’”’ observed the 
master of the house. 

“You may dare to say that,” agreed Villon, in- 
finitely relieved. ‘‘As big a rogue as there is be- 
tween here and Jerusalem. He turned up his toes 
likealamb. But it wasa nasty thing tolookat. I 
dare say you’ve seen dead men in your time, my 
lord?” he added, glancing at the armor. 

““Many,” said the old man. ‘I have followed 
the wars, as you imagine.” 

Villon laid down his knife and fork, which he had 
just taken up again. 
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“Were any of them bald?” he asked. 

“‘Oh yes, and with hair as white as mine.” 

“‘T don’t think I should mind the white so much,” 
said Villon. ‘‘His was red.’’? And he had a return 
of his shuddering and tendency to laughter, which 
he drowned with a great draught of wine. “I’ma 
little put out when I think of it,” he went on. “I 
knew him — damn him! And then the cold gives a 
man fancies — or the fancies give a man cold, I 
don’t know which.”’ 

‘“‘Have you any money?’’ asked the old man. 

‘I have one white,”’ returned the poet, laughing. 
“T got it out of a dead jade’s stocking in a porch. 
She was as dead as Cesar, poor wench, and as cold 
as a church, with bits of ribbon sticking in her hair. 
This is a hard world in winter for wolves and 
wenches and poor rogues like me.” 

“T,”’ said the old man, ‘‘am Enguerrand de la 
Feuillée, seigneur de Brisetout, bailly du Patatrac. 
Who and what may you be?” 

Villon rose and made a suitable reverence. ‘I 
am called Francis Villon,” he said, ‘‘a poor Master 
of Arts of this university. I know some Latin, and 
a great deal of vice. I can make chansons, ballades, 
lais, virelais, and roundels, and I am very fond of 
wine. I was born in a garret, and I shall not im- 
probably die upon the gallows. I may add, my 
lord, that from this night forward I am your lord- 
ship’s very obsequious servant to command.” 

“No servant of mine,” said the knight; “my 
guest for this evening, and no more.” 

“A very grateful guest,” said Villon, politely, and 
he drank in dumb show to his entertainer. 

“You are shrewd,” began the old man, tapping his 
forehead, ‘‘very shrewd; you have learning; you are 
a clerk; and yet you take a small piece of money off a 
dead woman in the street. Is it not a kind of theft?” 
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~ “Tt is a kind of theft much practiced in the wars, 
my lord.” 

“The wars are the field of honor,’ returned the 
old man proudly. ‘There a man plays his life upon 
the cast; he fights in the name of his lord the king, 
his Lord God, and all their lordships the holy saints 
and angels.” 

“Put it,’”’ said Villon, ‘that I were really a thief, 
should I not play my life also, and against heavier 
odds?” 

“For gain but not for honor.” 

“Gain?” repeated Villon with a shrug. ‘‘Gain! 
The poor fellow wants supper and takes it. So 
does the soldier in a campaign. Why, what are all 
these requisitions we hear so much about? If they 
are not gain to those who take them, they are loss 
enough to the others. The men-at-arms drink by a 
good fire, while the burgher bites his nails to buy 
them wine and wood. I have seen a good many 
ploughmen swinging on trees about the country; ay, 
I have seen thirty on one elm, and a very poor 
figure they made; and when I asked some one how 
all these came to be hanged, I was told it was be- 
cause they could not scrape together enough crowns 
to satisfy the men-at-arms.” 

“These things are a necessity of war, which the 
lowborn must endure with constancy. It is true 
that some captains drive overhard; there are spirits 
in every rank not easily moved by pity; and indeed 
many follow arms who are no better than brigands.” 

“You see,” said the poet, “‘you cannot separate 
the soldier from the brigand; and what is a thief but 
an isolated brigand with circumspect manners? I 
steal a couple of mutton chops, without so much as 
disturbing people’s sleep; the farmer grumbles a bit, 
but sups none the less wholesomely on what re- 
mains. You come up blowing gloriously on a 
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trumpet, take away the whole sheep, and beat the 
farmer pitifully into the bargain. I have no 
trumpet; I am only Tom, Dick, or Harry; I am a 
rogue and a dog, and hanging’s too good for me — 
with all my heart; but just ask the farmer which of 
us he prefers, just find out which of us he lies awake 
to curse on cold nights.”’ 

“Look at us two,” said his lordship. ‘I am old, 
strong, and honored. If I were turned from my 
house to-morrow, hundreds would be proud to shel- 
ter me. Poor people would go out and pass the 
night in the streets with their children, if I merely 
hinted that I wished to be alone. And I find you 
up, wandering homeless, and picking farthings off 
dead women by the wayside! I fear no man and 
nothing; I have seen you tremble and lose counten- 
ance ata word. I wait God’s summons contentedly 
in my own house, or, if it please the king to call me 
again, upon the field of battle. You look for the 
gallows; a rough, swift death, without hope or 
honor. Is there no difference between these two?” 

““As far as to the moon,” Villon acquiesced. 
‘But if I had been born lord of Brisetout, and you 
had been the poor scholar Francis, would the differ- 
ence have been any less? Should not I have been 
warming my knees at this charcoal pan, and would 
not you have been groping for farthings in the snow? 
Should not I have been the soldier, and you the 
thief?” 

“A thief?” cried the old man. “I a thief! If 
you understood your words, you would repent 
them.” 

Villon turned out his hands with a gesture of in- 
imitable impudence. “If your lordship had done 
me the honor to follow my argument!”’ he said. 

“T do you too much honor in submitting to your 
presence,” said the knight. ‘Learn to curb your 
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tongue when you speak with old and honorable 
men, or some one hastier than I may reprove you in 
a sharper fashion.’”” And he rose and paced the 
lower end of the apartment, struggling with anger 
and antipathy. Villon surreptitiously refilled his 
cup, and settled himself more comfortably in the 
chair, crossing his knees and leaning his head upon 
one hand and the elbow against the back of the 
chair. He was now replete and warm; and he was 
in nowise frightened for his host, having gauged him 
as justly as was possible between two such different 
characters. The night was far spent, and in a very 
comfortable fashion after all; and he felt morally 
certain of a safe departure on the morrow. 

“Tell me one thing,” said the old man, pausing in 
his walk. ‘Are you really a thief?” 

“I claim the sacred rights of hospitality,’ re- 
turned the poet. ‘My lord, I am.” 

“You are very young,” the knight continued. 

“‘T should never have been so old,” replied Villon, 
showing his fingers, ‘‘if I had not helped myself with 
these ten talents. They have been my nursing 
mothers and my nursing fathers.” 

“You may still repent and change.” 

““T repent daily,” said the poet. ‘‘There are few 
people more given to repentance than poor Francis. 
As for change, let somebody change my circum- 
stances. A man must continue to eat, if it were 
only that he may continue to repent.” 

‘The change must begin in the heart,” returned 
the old man solemnly. 

“My dear lord,” answered Villon, ‘‘do you really 
fancy that I steal for pleasure? I hate stealing, 
like any other piece of work or of danger. My teeth 
chatter when I see a gallows. But I must eat, I 
must drink, I must mix in society of some sort. 
What the devil! Man is not a solitary animal — 
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cui Deus feminam tradit. Make me king’s pantler 
— make me abbot of St. Denis; make me bailly of 
the Patatrac; and then I shall be changed indeed. 
But as long as you leave me the poor scholar Francis 
Villon, without a farthing, why, of course, I remain 
the same.” 

“The grace of God is all-powerful.” 

_ “T should be a heretic to question it,”’ said Francis. 
“It has made you lord of Brisetout and bailly of the 
Patatrac; it has given me nothing but the quick wits 
under my hat and these ten toesupon my hands. May 
I help myself to wine? I thank you respectfully. 
By God’s grace, you have a very superior vintage.” 

The lord of Brisetout walked to and fro with his 
hands behind his back. Perhaps he was not yet 
quite settled in his mind about the parallel between 
thieves and soldiers; perhaps Villon had interested 
him by some cross-thread of sympathy; perhaps his 
wits were simply muddled by so much unfamiliar 
reasoning; but whatever the cause, he somehow 
yearned to convert the young man to a better way 
of thinking, and could not make up his mind to drive 
him forth again into the street. 

“There is something more than I can understand 
in this,’’ he said at length. ‘ Your mouth is full of 
subtleties, and the devil has led you very far astray; 
but the devil is only a very weak spirit before God’s 
truth, and all his subtleties vanish at a word of true 
honor, like darkness at morning. Listen to me once 
more. I learned long ago that a gentleman should 
live chivalrously and lovingly to God, and the king, 
and his lady; and though I have seen many strange 
things done, I have still striven to command my 
ways upon that rule. It is not only written in all 
noble histories, but in every man’s heart, if he will 
take care toread. You speak of food and wine, and 
I know very well that hunger is a difficult trial to 
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endure; but you do not speak of other wants; you 
say nothing of honor, of faith to God and other men, 
of courtesy, of love without reproach. It may be 
that I am not very wise — and yet I think I am — 
but you seem to me like one who has lost his way 
and made a great error in life. You are attending 
to the little wants, and you have totally forgotten 
the great and only real ones, like a man who should 
be doctoring toothache on the Judgment Day. For 
such things as honor and love and faith are not only 
nobler than food and drink, but indeed I think we 
desire them more, and suffer more sharply for their 
absence. I speak to you as I think you will most 
easily understand me. Are you not, while careful 
to fill your belly, disregarding another appetite in 
your heart which spoils the pleasure of your life and 
keeps you continually wretched?” 

Villon was sensibly nettled under all this sermon- 
izing. ‘You think I have no sense of honor!”’ he 
cried. ‘‘I’m poor enough, God knows! It’s hard 
to see rich people with their gloves, and you blowing 
in your hands. An empty belly is a bitter thing, 
although you speak so lightly of it. If you had had 
as many as I, perhaps you would change your tune. 
Anyway I’m a thief — make the most of that — but 
I’m not a devil from hell, God strike me dead. I 
would have you to know I’ve an honor of my own, 
as good as yours, though I don’t prate about it all 
day long, as if it was a God’s miracle to have any. 
It seems quite natural to me; I keep it in its box till 
it’s wanted. Why now, look you here, how long 
have I been in this room with you? Did you not 
tell me you were alone in the house! Look at your 
gold plate! You're strong, if you like, but you’re 
old and unarmed, and I have my knife. What did 
I want but a jerk of the elbow and here would have 
been you with the cold steel in your bowels, and 
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there would have been me, linking in the streets, 
with an armful of golden cups! Did you suppose I 
hadn’t wit enough to see that? And I scorned the 
action. There are your damned goblets, as safe as 
in a church; there are you, with your heart ticking 
as good as new; and here am I, ready to go out again 
as poor as I came in, with my one white that you 
threw in my teeth! And you think I have no sense 
of honor — God strike me dead!”’ 

- The old man stretched out his right arm. “I 
will tell you what you are,” he said. ‘‘You are a 
rogue, my man, an impudent and black-hearted 
rogue and vagabond. I have passed an hour with 
you. Oh! believe me, I feel myself disgraced! And 
you have eaten and drunk at my table. But now I 
am sick at your presence; the day has come, and the 
night-bird should be off to his roost. Will you go 
before, or after?”’ 

“‘Which you please,” returned the poet, rising, 
“T believe you to be strictly honorable.” He 
thoughtfully emptied his cup. ‘I wish I could add 
you were intelligent,” he went on, knocking on his 
head with his knuckles. ‘‘Age! age! the brains 
stiff and rheumatic.” 

The old man preceded him from a point of self- 
respect; Villon followed, whistling, with his thumbs 
in his girdle. 

“God pity you,” said the lord of Brisetout at the 
door. 

“Good-bye, papa,” returned Villon with a yawn. 
“‘Many thanks for the cold mutton.” 

The door closed behind him. The dawn was 
breaking over the white roofs. A chill, uncomfort- 
able morning ushered in the day. Villon stood and 
heartily stretched himself in the middle of the road. 

“A very dull old gentleman,” he thought. ‘I 
wonder what his goblets may be worth.” 
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CHAPTER X 
CIRCUMSTANCE 


I. BUILDING A SITUATION 


By this time the reader has noted with what 
facility situations and whole stories may be 
shaped by the simple process of surrounding 
any character with circumstances which will 
invite conflict. The kind of invention which 
provides circumstances suitable for any char- 
acter looks easy, but it may not be easy at first. 
The choice of circumstance must be based in 
every case upon a study of the character to be 
concerned in it. Always the circumstance 
must approach the character at a salient point 
— either where the character is weakest or 
where he is strongest. Let us take a few cases, 
so that we may see what problems an author 
faces. 

We have given the characters: 

1. A man of thirty, handsome, cultured, highly 
educated, socially correct. 

2. A young lady of unquestioned musical talent, 
with a lovety voice, the means for its cultivation, 
and great promise for the future. 

3. A loquacious, ‘‘gossipy”’ small-town character, 
basking in the admiration of his little group of slow- 
witted natives, say, in the corner store. 

4. An old couple, mellow and devoted, their 


family raised, and happy in their grandchildren. 
5. A woman of culture who is both broadminded 
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and democratic in spirit, so that you would believe 
her capable of carrying out any reasonable intention 
regardless of the opinions of others. 

6. A young man who has grown despondent over 
the abject failure of his life. Nothing he ever at- 
tempted has ever ended successfully. 


Now all of these characters are distinct and 
easily recognizable. There are a thousand sets 
of circumstances with which you could sur- 
round each of them, and each set would make a 
different story. Let us not be too profound, 
but let us take the more obvious suggestions — 
those that would first occur to any one — and 
let us put them down here merely as sugges- 
tions. 

1. Character number one finds himself un- 
avoidably thrown among people who are very 
ignorant, unlettered, and even suspicious of 
education. Naturally he holds himself far 
above them. 

2. The girl’s parents, who are providing her 
musical education, are shockingly common, and 
hold a few very sentimental notions of vocal 
music. 

3. He has boasted to his group that a wealthy 
college girl who comes to town each summer is 
secretly in love with him. 

4. They come suddenly into possession of 
vast means, after a lifetime of struggle and 
hardship. 

5. She marries a day laborer, a man of good 
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character but limited intellect, and forces her 
group to accept him. 

6. He makes a test of one undertaking in 
which success seems fairly certain, but again he 
fails, so he buys a bottle of poison and goes 
home to his room. 

With only this much of circumstance added, 
there is created in each case what might be 
called a “situation.” You could write this 
much as a short paper, adding such description 
and exposition as is needed, and you would be 
able to attract a reader’s interest. A little 
drama is in each situation. It is so that a 
story grows. 

But probably there is not enough of drama in 
any one of these to warrant a full story develop- 
ment. The drama is in each case merely indi- 
cated. There is no telling what its trend and 
direction will be. The writer would in each 
case need to plan his story farther before begin- 
ning to write. He can do this by adding the 
third step, a complication brought about by the 
elements already present. It is this complica- 
tion that makes a real story, and it is by no 
means easy to achieve. Let us study these 
‘‘plots’’ separately, to see if they do not suggest 
their own complicating elements. 

1. Character number one is so strong on the 
side on which his present associates are weak, 
that you would wonder if he might not be weak 
on the side on which they are strong. Suppose 
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that, in his “‘ignorance’’ of the more elemental 
ways of life, he blunderingly commits a grave 
error or even acrime against their lowly code, 
so that he is placed completely in their power. 
What would happen? 

2. Character number two has her weakness 
on the side from which she derives her support. 
No doubt her parents, by their presence at her 
recitals, influence her to sing something en- 
tirely to their liking each time she appears. 
Now suppose that when her “big chance” 
comes, they, in sheer pride of their daughter, 
invite a great throng of people who have 
musical tastes even inferior to their own. 
What would happen? 

3. No doubt character number three would 
be anxious to give his group of admirers some 
evidence that his boast is true. Might he not, 
merely to save his face, maneuver to get some 
attention from the girl while they are looking. 
And suppose that the girl, noticing his atten- 
tion, should suddenly fall genuinely in love 
with him, frightening him half to death. 
What would happen? 

4. If these people are as sensible as they 
seem, would they not fear that their heirs 
might be corrupted by their wealth, after they 
had spent worthy lives in bringing up a good 
family? Suppose they should decide that it 
would be best to spend all their money sanely 
before their death, and should find the world 
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in which to spend it, grown garish since their 
youth. What would happen? 

5. Would not the man in the case be wonder- 
ing at the noticeable differences between him- 
self and his wife’s friends? Might he not set 
out to make the differences less noticeable? 
Suppose he should take his cues from them, 
and in a short time surpass them all, achieving 
things far beyond their reach. What would 
happen? 

6. His intention, plainly enough, is to kill 
himself because he fails at everything he tries. 
Might he not even fail at this attempt to take 
his life? Suppose that, as he prepared to open 
the bottle, the cork should break off, flush with 
the neck, as corks often do. And suppose it 
should prove as difficult an undertaking as it 
always is, to get the remainder of the cork to 
come out. Would not his attempt at success 
in this undertaking place him in a dilemma? 
What would happen? 

Now in each case there is here presented a 
well-defined plot. Each must be “‘solved”’ in 
order to make a story. But in each case the 
matter of solving the plot requires careful 
character-study on the part of the author. It 
is just a question of: What would happen, given 
the kind of character I am here using? What 
we need to note here is not the solution, but the 
part played by circumstances in creating a 
situation that must be solved, 
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II. THE ELEMENTS OF CIRCUMSTANCE 


It is with circumstance that the spirit of man 
is in conflict. And circumstance may be made 
up from any of the environmental factors of life. 
Locality nearly always plays some part in the 
drama of life; it is important only when it is 
peculiar. Family, fortune, the actions of 
others, these are important. In addition, there 
are many lesser emotional, religious, and even 
psychic influences, in the presence of which we 
work out our lives. Roughly indicated, as in 
these brief sketches, these seem not to be 
highly involved. Yet they may be very com- 
plex in a full story. Sometimes it is the pur- 
pose of the writer so to weave them together 
that a reader may encounter them in the story 
without being conscious of their function in 
arousing conflict within his heart. 

A. Locality. In the matter of locality, for 
example, there is almost no limit as to the 
amount of treatment a story may require. In 
W. H. Hudson’s romantic novel, Green Man- 
sions, the locality requires a full book-length 
treatment. Whereas, in some of Stephen 
Crane’s shorter sketches, distinguished as they 
are for their description, the locality is often 
never touched upon at all. The reason is that 
Hudson’s story is hard to believe. He wants 
to tell you that it might not happen anywhere 
else in the world. But in South America — 
well, if you only knew South America, you 
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would be convinced. His task is, then, to 
make you know enough of South America so 
that you will believe. Crane, on the other 
hand, tells things you know are true. They 
happen anywhere and everywhere. So a 
writer will always adjust his treatment of 
locality to suit the purposes of his story. 

Inexperienced writers have an unfounded 
feeling that they somehow owe to the reader a 
stretch of good description somewhere in the 
course of the story, and they put it in whether 
the story calls for it or not. But they should 
remember that everything which does not help 
the achievement of the story’s effect, hinders it. 
It is really only in one kind of story that local 
descriptions are necessary on any elaborate 
scale. 

The “local color’’ stories are all tales re- 
counting a drama that could not have occurred 
save in one place, or that would have had a 
different outcome, had it occurred anywhere 
else. The scenery of the stage, so to speak, is 
one of the characters of the drama. It is in 
such a story that the descriptions of back- 
ground need to be fully elaborated. Even in 
these, there is a principle that no such stretch 
of description is permitted until there has been 
set up in the reader’s mind the drama in which 
the scenery is to figure. 

There can even be too much of it in such a 
case. Local color is never to be put on witha 
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broom, in great, wasteful strokes. Rather, its 
shades are to be discriminated and it is to be 
put on with an eye to artistic effect. Students 
as a rule take Poe too seriously when he says 
that each stroke in a story is to count toward 
the total effect. He does not mean that each 
stroke has to be so sweeping that the whole 
story is in it, or that it should ‘“‘give away”’ 
what is in the writer’s mind. Put your barns 
into the picture not as though you were paint- 
ing a barn, but only as though you were paint- 
ing a picture of one. 

B. Other elements. But itis only seldom that 
drama consists of a fight between the hero and 
the back-drop of the stage. More frequently 
the environment is represented by some person 
or group of persons who speak and act for 
social forces, and carry on the conflict along 
personal lines. The basic unit of all such en- 
vironmental groupings is, of course, the family. 
For better or worse, we get the bulk of our 
training, pleasant and unpleasant, by contacts 
with that group. 

There is a little drama in every home, for by 
its nature the home must have two sexes, and 
probably two generations, with differences to 
adjust between them. Set one member of the 
home circle in conflict with his environment, 
and you have an infinite number of possibil- 
ities, for the family may present a solid front 
against this one, or it may be broken in its 
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opposition. In the former case, the drama is 
clear-cut and proceeds usually to a positive 
kind of conclusion. But in the latter case, the 
family is broken up by its sympathies and 
human and emotional ties into a hundred or a 
dozen little dramas that are as overtones to the 
central drama that is being enacted. 

A word for the home, before we leave it. 
The number of its dramatic combinations is 
limitless: it is the cradle of all drama, and is 
full of drama all the time. There is no need to 
take your stories off to the jungles of Africa or 
to the South Sea Islands. Though you take 
the most spectacular, battle-scarred veteran for 
hero, you may find that the most dramatic 
occurrence of his life occurred one morning at 
the breakfast table. And life’s most heartfelt 
tragedies occur not so much on stormy nights 
on the high seas, as on quiet afternoons, beside 
the kitchen sink. Drama is out of life, and 
life is out of the home. Let no one search far 
afield for drama that is true and moving and 
universal. 

Nor does a writer need to “‘give away” the 
secrets, the intimacies and the personalities of 
his own home. To do so is unpardonable. 
Only let him have a feeling for the drama of the 
home, and the drama of every home will be 
clear to him. Nor does it have to involve 
scandal or the revelation of anything un- 
worthy. Life is there, and birth and death. 
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Sympathy and comfort and companionship are 
there for the one who has struggled and lost as 
well as for the one who returns in the glory of ac- 
complishment. What more could any one ask? 

Just around the fringe of the home there is a 
circle of persons whose actions touch our lives. 
It is always the people we know that we love 
and marry. It is always the people we know 
that we hate and struggle against and some- 
times kill. And they, on their part, stand in 
the same relation to us. By our success or 
failure in our contacts with them, our fortunes 
rise and fall, our purposes are accomplished or 
thwarted, our dreams are fulfilled or frustrated. 
There is never-ending drama simply in the 
meeting and passing that goes thoughtlessly on 
day after day. For we are all differently con- 
stituted in some small particular, and in our 
passion for adjustment, we are constantly 
crossing and recrossing each other’s purposes. 

If you can contract a physical disease by 
using the drinking-cup used by another, you 
can contract likewise a point of view by using 
the same street car. And the point of view you 
contract may become a prejudice if, let us say, 
you use a different street car. With life moving 
and growing, every point of divergence comes 
in time to be a rift that may, with some chance 
contact, set up a drama. 

The whole of life is a mighty drama with a 
thousand acts, a million dramatic little inci- 
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dents, dialogues, and pantomimes. The drama 
is probably most intense where life is lived at 
close quarters, under a single roof. Next is 
that larger circle of elbow-rubbing acquaint- 
ances. Finally, and least intense, there is the 
drama which inexperienced writers are most 
eager, and least prepared, to write: the drama 
of international, interpolitical, interracial love 
stories that are enacted in castles, cabarets, and 
taxicabs. In these, the environmental factors 
are so violently opposed, and their meeting is 
by so rare a chance, that the resulting drama 
holds little for most of us. That such dramas 
do occur, there is no denying, but the student 
would do weli to leave them to the professional 
writers who have a taste for them. They are 
written, no doubt, by blasé men-of-the-world 
who have grown so accustomed to life as it is 
lived on trans-Atlantic liners as to have for- 
gotten the simpler and more intimate aspects of 
life out of which they, and the rest of us, came. 


III. A PRINCIPLE FOR PLOT—BUILDING 


The characters of any story, we have seen, 
should be taken from the life we know. No 
character should ever be taken over bodily and 
as anentity intoastory. If there is possibility 
of identification as an individual, then the char- 
acter should be rejected. This is merely a part 
of the ethics by which writers govern them- 
selves. To work off spites or to pay off grudges 
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is no part of the plan in any literary work, and 
the satisfaction toward which any writer is 
working can never come through that means. 
Creation gives a rather agreeable feeling; a 
slavish copying of life can never give anything 
but a mean feeling. This is true, likewise, of 
““sood’’ characters. If you admire a person 
enough to write a sketch of him, write it, and 
call him by his name, and present him with it. 
Do not make him a part of any fiction you have 
concocted. Better write the book about some- 
body else, and dedicate it to him, than to risk 
the mixture of created and real life which would 
result were you to put a living character into a 
fiction story. 

Any one can see the reasonableness of this 
principle. A personal matter is involved. 
What, then, shall we say of circumstance, which 
is not personal, but environmental? 

The only principle writers have ever followed 
in this matter, aside from the one given above, 
is the artistic one. One would not identify a 
place if that identification would serve to reveal 
the identity of persons connected with it. In 
the case of ‘‘public characters’’ writers have 
felt more free, but it is always true that the 
work is less truly a work of art when actuality is 
mixed with fiction. Each such lapse breaks the 
illusion, and the reader must make an adjust- 
ment to it again. The effect is more journal- 
istic than literary, and there is always the sup- 
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position that you may be a publicity agent for 
some one, or that you wrote your story in order 
to “boost”’ real estate values in a certain district. 
Your reader, in short, has less confidence in you 
when he finds you borrowing things out of his 
world with which to populate and furnish yours. 

New York, I suppose, belongs to everybody. 
Perhaps Chicago does, also. Certainly Paris 
and London are common enough in literature. 
Aside from these centers, there is scarcely a 
place you can name ina story without stamping 
yourself as a ‘“‘local’’ writer. You ought, then, 
to do something to every place you picture, 
so that no one could identify it positively. If 
the family you are thinking of had four boys 
and one girl, make it half and half, or the re- 
verse. If the father was tall and the mother 
short, let them both be tall just for once. How 
they would appreciate it! And in addition, 
how much more interesting an occupation your 
writing will be! If the event you are toying 
with actually happened to you, that is enough. 
Make it happen this time to some one quite 
unlike you. Try it on an entirely different sort 
of person, and follow it through to learn how 
much differently it will act as an influence in 
that other life. If your father once said 
exactly the thing you want to have some one 
else say, put the sentiment into the character’s 
mind, and then listen to see how he will say it. 
If you’ve built him truly, he will say it with a 
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different tone, a different gesture, and you will 
be surprised at its new meaning. Thus you 
will build your world as you go, and not be 
eating out all your childhood experiences in 
your writing. 

The principle for circumstance, then, as for 
character, is this: Take the material of life, no 
matter how or where you acquired it, but 
always be sure to fictionize it. That is to say, 
make it over. Do not ever put down anything 
that has ever lived before, but create everything 
anew as you need it. To follow this principle 
is difficult and baffling during the first week of 
practice. During the second week, it is not so 
hard to follow. In a month, any one who is 
earnest about it has acquired powers of creation 
he never knew he had. In two months he is on 
his way toward being an artist. Without 
attempting to render creation a matter of 
habit, he probably will never become one. 


FOR READING AND ANALYSIS 


Note. In making an analysis of this story, the student 
would do well to note how natural, under the circumstances of 
the story, is the action of every character in it. For each 
character is made by the circumstances of his life; and it is by 
the one dramatic circumstance which the story furnishes that 
every character in it undergoes a change. 


MALACHI’S COVE 
BY 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


ON the northern coast of Cornwall, between Tin- 
tagel and Bossiney, down on the very margin of the 
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sea, there lived not long since an old man who got 
his living by saving seaweed from the waves, and 
selling it for manure. The cliffs there are bold and 
fine, and the sea beats in upon them from the north 
with a grand violence. I doubt whether it be not 
the finest morsel of cliff scenery in England, though 
it is beaten by many portions of the west coast of 
Ireland, and perhaps also by spots in Wales and 
Scotland. Cliffs should be nearly precipitous, they 
should be broken in their outlines, and should barely 
admit here and there of an insecure passage from 
their summit to the sand at their feet. The sea 
should come, if not up to them, at least very near to 
them, and then, above all things, the water below 
them should be blue, and not of that dead leaden 
colour which isso familiar tousin England. At Tin- 
tagel all these requisites are there, except that bright 
blue colour which is so lovely. But the cliffs them- 
selves are bold and well broken, and the margin of 
sand at high water is very narrow, — so narrow 
that at spring-tides there is barely a footing there. 

Close upon this margin was the cottage or hovel 
of Malachi Trenglos, the old man of whom I have 
spoken. But Malachi, or old Glos, as he was com- 
monly called by the people around him, had not 
built his house absolutely upon the sand. There 
was a fissure in the rock so great that at the top it 
formed a narrow ravine, and so complete from the 
summit to the base that it afforded an opening for a 
steep and rugged track from the top of the rock to 
the bottom. This fissure was so wide at the bottom 
that it had afforded space for Trenglos to fix his 
habitation on a foundation of rock, and here he had 
lived for many years. It was told of him that in the 
early days of his trade he had always carried the 
weed in a basket on his back to the top, but latterly 
he had been possessed of a donkey which had been 
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trained to go up and down the steep track with a 
single pannier over his loins, for the rocks would not 
admit of panniers hanging by his side; and for this 
assistant he had built a shed adjoining his own, and 
almost as large as that in which he himself resided. 

But, as years went on, old Glos procured other 
assistance than that of the donkey, or, as I should 
rather say, Providence supplied him with other help; 
and, indeed, had it not been so, the old man must 
have given up his cabin and his independence and 
gone into the workhouse at Camelford. For rheu- 
matism had afflicted him, old age had bowed him 
till he was nearly double, and by degrees he became 
unable to attend the donkey or even assist in rescu- 
ing the coveted weed from the waves. 

At the time to which our story refers Trenglos had 
not been up the cliff for twelve months, and for the 
last six months he had done nothing towards the 
furtherance of his trade, except to take the money 
and keep it, if any of it was kept, and occasionally 
to shake down a bundle of fodder for the donkey. 
The real work of the business was done altogether 
by Mahala Trenglos, his granddaughter. 

Mally Trenglos was known to all the farmers 
round the coast, and to all the small tradespeople in 
Camelford. She was a wild-looking, almost un- 
earthly creature, with wild-flowing, black, uncombed 
hair, small in stature, with small hands and bright 
black eyes; but people said that she was very strong, 
and the children around declared that she worked 
day and night, and knew nothing of fatigue. As to 
her age there were many doubts. Some said she 
was ten, and others five-and-twenty, but the reader 
may be allowed to know that at this time she had in 
truth passed her twentieth birthday. The old 
people spoke well of Mally, because she was so good 
to her grandfather; and it was said of her that though 
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she carried to him a little gin and tobacco almost 
daily, she bought nothing for herself; — and as to 
the gin, no one who looked at her would accuse her 
of meddling with that. But she had no friends, and 
but few acquaintances among people of her own age. 
They said that she was fierce and ill-natured, that 
she had not a good word for any one, and that she 
was, complete at all points, a thorough little vixen. 
The young men did not care for her; for, as regarded 
dress, all days were alike with her. She never 
made herself smart on Sundays. She was generally 
without stockings, and seemed to care not at all to 
exercise any of those feminine attractions which 
might have been hers had she studied to attain them. 
All days were the same to her in regard to dress; 
and, indeed, till lately, all days had, I fear, been the 
same to her in other respects. Old Malachi had 
never been seen inside a place of worship since he 
had taken to live under the cliff. 

But within the last two years Mally had sub- 
mitted herself to the teaching of the clergyman at 
Tintagel, and had appeared at church on Sundays, 
if not absolutely with punctuality, at any rate so 
often that no one who knew the peculiarity of her 
residence was disposed to quarrel with her on that 
subject. But she made no difference in her dress on 
these occasions. She took her place on a low stone 
seat just inside the church door, clothed as usual in 
her thick red serge petticoat and loose brown serge 
jacket, such being the apparel which she had found 
to be best adapted for her hard and perilous work 
among the waters. She had pleaded to the clergy- 
man when he attacked her on the subject of church 
attendance with vigour that she had got no church- 
going clothes. He had explained to her that she 
would be received there without distinction to her 
clothing. Mally had taken him at his word, and 
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had gone, with a courage which certainly deserved 
admiration, though I doubt whether there was not 
mingled with it an obstinacy which was less admir- 
able. 

For people said that old Glos was rich, and that 
Mally might have proper clothes if she chose to buy 
them. Mr. Polwarth, the clergyman, who, as the 
old man could not come to him, went down the 
rocks to the old man, did make some hint on the 
matter in Mally’s absence. But old Glos, who had 
been patient with him on other matters, turned upon 
him so angrily when he made an allusion to money, 
that Mr. Polwarth found himself obliged to give that 
matter up, and Mally continued to sit upon the 
stone bench in her short serge petticoat, with her 
long hair streaming down her face. She did so far 
sacrifice to decency as on such occasion to tie up 
her back hair with an old shoe-string. So tied it 
would remain through the Monday and Tuesday, 
but by Wednesday afternoon Mally’s hair had gen- 
erally managed to escape. 

As to Mally’s indefatigable industry there could 
be no manner of doubt, for the quantity of seaweed 
which she and the donkey amassed between them 
was very surprising. Old Glos, it was declared, had 
never collected half what Mally gathered together; 
but then the article was becoming cheaper, and it 
was necessary that the exertion should be greater. 
So Mally and the donkey toiled and toiled, and the 
seaweed came up in heaps which surprised those 
who looked at her little hands and light form. Was 
there not some one who helped her at nights, some 
fairy, or demon, or the like? Mally was so snappish 
in her answers to people that she had no right to be 
surprised if ill-natured things were said of her. 

No one ever heard Mally Trenglos complain of 
her work, but about this time she was heard to make 
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great and loud complaints of the treatment she re- 
ceived from some of her neighbors. It was known 
that she went with her plaints to Mr. Polwarth; and 
when he could not help her, or did not give her such 
instant help as she needed, she went — ah, so fool- 
ishly ! — to the office of a certain attorney at Camel- 
ford, who was not likely to prove himself a better 
friend than Mr. Polwarth. 

Now the nature of her injury was as follows. The 
place in which she collected her seaweed was a little 
cove; the people had come to call it Malachi’s Cove 
from the name of the old man who lived there; — 
which was so formed, that the margin of the sea 
therein could only be reached by the passage from 
the top down to Trenglos’s hut. The breadth of 
the cove when the sea was out might perhaps be two 
hundred yards, and on each side the rocks ran out 
in such a way that both from north and south the 
domain of Trenglos was guarded from intruders. 
And this locality had been well chosen for its in- 
tended purpose. 

There was a rush of the sea into the cove, which 
carried there large, drifting masses of seaweed, leav- 
ing them among the rocks when the tide was out. 
During the equinoctial winds of the spring and au- 
tumn the supply would never fail; and even when 
the sea was calm, the long, soft, salt-bedewed, trail- 
ing masses of the weed could be gathered there 
when they could not be found elsewhere for miles 
along the coast. The task of getting the weed from 
the breakers was often difficult and dangerous, — 
so difficult that much of it was left to be carried 
away by the next outgoing tide. 

Mally doubtless did not gather half the crop that 
was there at her feet. What was taken by the re- 
turning waves she did not regret; but when inter- 
lopers came upon her cove, and gathered her wealth, 
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—her grandfather’s wealth, — beneath her eyes, 
then her heart was broken. It was this interloping, 
this intrusion, that drove poor Mally to the Camel- 
ford attorney. But, alas, though the Camelford 
attorney took Mally’s money, he could do nothing 
for her, and her heart was broken! 

She had an idea, in which no doubt her grand- 
father shared, that the path to the cove was, at any 
rate, their property. When she was told that the 
cove, and sea running into the cove, were not the 
freeholds of her grandfather, she understood that 
the statement might be true. But what then as to 
the use of the path? Who had made the path what 
it was? Had she not painfully, wearily, with ex- 
ceeding toil, carried up bits of rock with her own 
little hands, that her grandfather’s donkey might 
have footing for his feet? Had she not scraped to- 
gether crumbs of earth along the face of the cliff 
that she might make easier to the animal the track 
of that rugged way? And now, when she saw big 
farmers’ lads coming down with other donkeys, — 
and, indeed, there was one who came with a pony; 
no boy but a young man, old enough to know better 
than rob a poor old man and a young girl, — she re- 
viled the whole human race, and swore that the 
Camelford attorney was a fool. 

Any attempt to explain to her that there was still 
weed enough for her was worse than useless. Was 
it not all hers and his, or, at any rate, was not the 
sole way to it his and hers? And was not her trade 
stopped and impeded? Had she not been forced to 
back her laden donkey down, twenty yards she said, 
but it had, in truth, been five, because Farmer Gun- 
liffe’s son had been in the way with his thieving pony? 
Farmer Gunliffe had wanted to buy her weed at his 
own price, and because she had refused he had set on 
his thieving son to destroy her in this wicked way. 
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“T’ll hamstring the beast the next time as he’s 
down here!”’ said Mally to old Glos, while the angry 
fire literally streamed from her eyes. 

Farmer Gunliffe’s small homestead — he held 
about fifty acres of land — was close by the village of 
Tintagel, and not a mile from the cliff. The sea- 
wrack, as they call it, was pretty well the only ma- 
nure within his reach, and no doubt he thought it 
hard that he should be kept from using it by Mally 
Trenglos and her obstinacy. 

““There’s heaps of other coves, Barty,’ said Mally 
to Barty Gunliffe, the farmer’s son. 

“But none so nigh, Mally, nor yet none that fills 
*emselves as this place.” 

Then he explained to her that he would not take 
the weed that came up close to hand. He was bigger 
than she was, and stronger, and would get it from 
the outer rocks, with which she never meddled. 
Then, with scorn in her eye, she swore that she 
could get it where he durst not venture, and re- 
peated her threat of hamstringing the pony. Barty 
laughed at her wrath, jeered her because of her wild 
hair, and called her a mermaid. 

““7’ll mermaid you!” she cried. ‘‘ Mermaid, in- 
deed! I wouldn’t be a man to come and rob a poor 
girl and an old cripple. But you’re no man, Barty 
Gunliffe! You’re not half a man.” 

Nevertheless, Bartholomew Gunliffe was a very 
fine young fellow, as far as the eye went. He was 
about five feet eight inches high, with strong arms 
and legs, with light curly brown hair and blue eyes. 
His father was but in a small way as a farmer, but, 
nevertheless, Barty Gunliffe was well thought of 
among the girls around. Everybody liked Barty, 
— excepting only Mally Trenglos, and she hated 
him like poison. 

Barty, when he was asked why so good-natured a 
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lad as he persecuted a poor girl and an old man, 
threw himself upon the justice of the thing. It 
wouldn’t do at all, according to his view, that any 
single person should take upon himself to own that 
which God Almighty sent as the common property 
of all. He would do Mally no harm, and so he had 
told her. But Mally was a vixen, — a wicked little 
vixen; and she must be taught to have a civil tongue 
in her head. When once Mally would speak him 
civil as he went for weed, he would get his father to 
pay the old man some sort of toll for the use of the 
path. 

‘““Speak him civil?’’ said Mally. ‘Never; not 
while I have a tongue in my mouth!”’ And I fear 
old Glos encouraged her rather than otherwise in 
her view of the matter. 

But her grandfather did not encourage her to 
hamstring the pony. Hamstringing a pony would 
be a serious thing, and old Glos thought it might be 
very awkward for both of them if Mally were put 
into prison. He suggested, therefore, that all 
manner of impediments should be put in the way of 
the pony’s feet, surmising that the well-trained 
donkey might be able to work in spite of them. And 
Barty Gunliffe, on his next descent, did find the 
passage very awkward when he came near to Mal- 
achi’s hut, but he made his way down, and poor 
Mally saw the lumps of rock at which she had la- 
bored so hard pushed on one side or rolled out of the 
way with a steady persistency of injury towards her- 
self that almost drove her frantic. 

“Well, Barty, you’re a nice boy,”’ said old Glos, 
sitting in the doorway of the hut, as he watched the 
intruder. 

“IT ain’t a doing no harm to none as doesn’t harm 
me,” said Barty. ‘‘The sea’s free to all, Malachi.” 

“And the sky’s free to all, but I must’n get up 
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on the top of your big barn to look at it,’’ said Mally, 
who was standing among the rocks with a long hook 
inherhand. The long hook was the tool with which 
she worked in dragging the weed from the waves. 
“But you ain’t got no justice nor yet no sperrit, or 
you wouldn’t come here to vex an old man like he.”’ 

“T didn’t want to vex him, nor yet to vex you, 
Mally. You let me be for a while, and we'll be 
friends yet.” 

“Friends!’’ exclaimed Mally. ‘‘Who’d have the 
likes of you for a friend? What are you moving 
them stones for? ‘Them stones belongs to grand- 
father.”’ And in her wrath she made a movement 
as though she were going to fly at him. 

“Let him be, Mally,” said the old man; ‘‘let him 
be. He’ll get his punishment. He’ll come to be 
drowned some day if he comes down here when the 
wind is in shore.” 

“That he may be drowned then!” said Mally, in 
her anger. ‘‘If he was in the big hole there among 
the rocks, and the sea running in at half tide, I 
wouldn’t lift a hand to help him out.” 

“Yes, you would, Mally; you’d fish me up with 
your hook like a big stick of seaweed.” 

She turned from him with scorn as he said this, 
and went into the hut. It was time for her to get 
ready for her work, and one of the great injuries 
done her lay in this, — that such a one as Barty 
Gunliffe should come and look at her during her toil 
among the breakers. 

It was an afternoon in April, and the hour was 
something after four o’clock. There had been a 
heavy wind from the northwest all the morning, 
with gusts of rain, and the sea-gulls had been in and 
out of the cove all the day, which was a sure sign to 
Mally that the incoming tide would cover the rocks 
with weed. 
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The quick waves were now returning with won- 
derful celerity over the low reefs, and the time had 
come at which the treasure must be seized, if it was 
to be garnered on that day. By seven o’clock it 
would be growing dark, at nine it would be high 
water, and before daylight the crop would be car- 
ried out again if not collected. All this Mally under- 
stood very well, and some of this Barty was begin- 
ning to understand also. 

As Mally came down with her bare feet, bearing 
her long hook in her hand, she saw Barty’s pony 
standing patiently on the sand, and in her heart she 
longed to attack the brute. Barty at this moment, 
with a common three-pronged fork in his hand, was 
standing down on a large rock, gazing forth to- 
wards the waters. He had declared that he would 
gather the weed only at places which were inac- 
cessible to Mally, and he was looking out that he 
might settle where he would begin. 

“Let ’un be, let ’un be,”’ shouted the old man to 
Mally, as he saw her take a step towards the beast, 
which she hated almost as much as she hated the 
man. 

Hearing her grandfather’s voice through the wind, 
she desisted from her purpose, if any purpose she 
had had, and went forth to her work. As she passed 
down the cove, and scrambled in among the rocks, 
she saw Barty still standing on his perch; out be- 
yond, the white-curling waves were cresting and 
breaking themselves with violence, and the wind 
was howling among the caverns and abutments of 
the cliff. 

Every now and then there came a squall of rain, 
and though there was sufficient light, the heavens 
were black with clouds. A scene more beautiful 
might hardly be found by those who love the glories 
of the coast. The light for such objects was perfect. 
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Nothing could exceed the grandeur of the colors, — 
the blue of the open sea, the white of the breaking 
waves, the yellow sands, or the streaks of red and 
brown which gave such richness to the cliff. 

But neither Mally nor Barty were thinking of 
such things as these. Indeed they were hardly 
thinking of their trade after its ordinary forms. 
Barty was meditating how he might best accom- 
plish his purpose of working beyond the reach of 
Mally’s feminine powers, and Mally was resolving 
that wherever Barty went she would go farther. 

And, in many respects, Mally had the advantage. 
She knew every rock in the spot, and was sure of 
those which gave a good foothold, and sure also of 
those which did not. And then her activity had 
been made perfect by practice for the purpose to 
which it was to be devoted. Barty, no doubt, was 
stronger than she, and quite as active. But Barty 
could not jump among the waves from one stone to 
another as she could do, nor was he able to get aid 
in his work from the very force of the water as she 
could get it. She had been hunting seaweed in that 
cove since she had been an urchin six years old, and 
she knew every hole and corner and every spot of 
vantage. The waves were her friends, and she 
could use them. She could measure their strength, 
and knew when and where it would cease. 

Mally was great down in the salt pools of her own 
cove, — great, and very fearless. As she watched 
Barty make his way forward from rock to rock, she 
told herself, gleefully, that he was going astray. 
The curl of the wind as it blew into the cove would 
not carry the weed up to the northern buttresses of 
the cove; and then there was the great hole just 
there, — the great hole of which she had spoken 
when she wished him evil. 

And now she went to work, holding! up the dis- 
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hevelled hairs of the ocean, and landing many a 
cargo on the extreme margin of the sand, from 
whence she would be able in the evening to drag it 
back before the invading waters would return to re- 
claim the spoil. 

And on his side also Barty made his heap up 
against the northern buttresses of which I have 
spoken. Barty’s heap became big and still bigger, 
so that he knew, let the pony work as he might, he 
could not take it all up that evening. But still it 
was not as large as Mally’s heap. Mally’s hook 
was better than his fork, and Mally’s skill was better 
than his strength. And when he failed in some haul 
Mally would jeer him with wild, weird laughter, and 
shriek at him through the wind that he was not half 
aman. At first he answered her with laughing 
words, but before long, as she boasted of her success 
and pointed to his failure, he became angry, and 
then he answered her no more. He became angry 
with himself, in that he missed so much of the 
plunder before him. 

The broken sea was full of the long straggling 
growth which the waves had torn up from the bot- 
tom of the ocean, but the masses were carried past 
him, away from him, — nay, once or twice over 
him; and then Mally’s weird voice would sound in 
his ear, jeering him. The gloom among the rocks 
‘was now becoming thicker and thicker, the tide was 
beating in with increased strength, and the gusts of 
wind came with quicker and greater violence. But 
still he worked on. While Mally worked he would 
work, and he would work for some time after she 
was drivenin. He would not be beaten by a girl. 

The great hole was now full of water, but of water 
which seemed to be boiling as though ina pot. And 
the pot was full of floating masses, — large treasures 

of seaweed which were thrown to and fro upon its 
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surface, but lying there so thick that one would seem 
almost able to rest upon it without sinking. 

Mally knew well how useless it was to attempt to 
rescue aught from the fury of that boiling cauldron. 
The hole went in under the rocks, and the side of it 
towards the shore lay high, slippery, and steep. The 
hole, even at low water, was never empty; and Mally 
believed that there was no bottom to it. Fish 
thrown in there could escape out to the ocean, miles 
away, — so Mally in her softer moods would tell the 
visitors to the cove. She knew the hole well. Poul- 
nadioul she was accustomed to call it; which was 
supposed, when translated, to mean that this was 
the hole of the Evil One. Never did Mally attempt 
to make her own the bunch of weed which had found 
its way into that pot. 

But Barty Gunliffe knew no better, and she 
watched him as he endeavoured to steady himself on 
the treacherously slippery edge of the pool. He 
fixed himself there and made a haul, with some 
small success. How he managed it she hardly 
knew, but she stood still for a while watching him 
anxiously, and then she saw him slip. He slipped, 
and recovered himself; — slipped again, and again 
recovered himself. 

‘“‘Barty, you fool!’’ she screamed; “‘if you get 
yourself pitched in there, you’ll never come out no 
more.” 

Whether she simply wished to frighten him, or 
whether her heart relented and she had thought of 
his danger with dismay, who shall say? She could 
not have told herself. She hated him as much as 
ever, — but she could hardly have wished to see 
him drowned before her eyes. 

“You go on, and don’t mind me,” said he, speak- 
ing in a hoarse, angry tone. 

“Mind you! —who minds you?” retorted the 
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girl. And then she again prepared herself for her 
work. 
But as she went down over the rocks with her long 
hook balanced in her hands, she suddenly heard a 
splash, and, turning quickly round, saw the body of 
her enemy tumbling amidst the eddying waves in 
the pool. The tide had now come up so far that 
every succeeding wave washed into it and over it 
from the side nearest to the sea, and then ran down 
again back from the rocks, as the rolling wave re- 
ceded, with a noise like the fall of a cataract. And 
then, when the surplus water had retreated for a mo- 
ment, the surface of the pool would be partly calm, 
though the fretting bubbles would still boil up and 
down, and there was ever a simmer on the surface, as 
though, in truth, the cauldron were heated. But 
this time of comparative rest was but a moment, 
for the succeeding breaker would come up almost 
as soon as the foam of the preceding one had done, 
and then again the waters would be dashed upon 
the rocks, and the sides would echo with the roar of 
the angry wave. 

Instantly Mally hurried across to the edge of the 
pool, crouching down upon her hands and knees for 
security as she did so. Asa wave receded, Barty’s 
head and face was carried round near to her, and she 
could see that his forehead was covered with blood. 
Whether he was alive or dead she did not know. 
She had seen nothing but his blood, and the light- 
coloured hair of his head lying amidst the foam. 
Then his body was drawn along by the suction of 
the retreating wave; but the mass of water that es- 
caped was not on this occasion large enough to carry 
the man out with it. 

Instantly Mally was at work with her hook, and 
getting it fixed into his coat, dragged him towards 
the spot on which she was kneeling. During the 
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half minute of repose she got him so close that she 
could touch his shoulder. Straining herself down, 
laying herself over the long bending handle of the 
hook, she strove to grasp him with her right hand. 
But she could not to it; she could only touch him. 

Then came the next breaker, forcing itself on with 
a roar, looking to Mally as though it must certainly 
knock her from her resting-place, and destroy them 
both. But she had nothing for it but to kneel, and 
hold by her hook. 

What prayer passed through her mind at that mo- 
ment for herself or for him, or for that old man who 
was sitting unconsciously up at the cabin, who can 
say? The great wave came and rushed over her as 
she lay almost prostrate, and when the water was 
gone from her eyes, and the tumult of the foam, and 
the violence of the roaring breaker had passed by 
her, she found herself at her length upon the rock, 
while his body had been lifted up, free from her 
hook, and was lying upon the slippery ledge, half in 
the water and half out of it. As she looked at him, 
in that instant, she could see that his eyes were open 
and that he was struggling with his hands. 

‘“‘Hold by the hook, Barty,” she cried, pushing 
the stick of it before him, while she seized the collar 
of his coat in her hands. 

Had he been her brother, her lover, her father, she 
could not have clung to him with more of the energy 
of despair. He did contrive to hold by the stick 
which she had given him, and when the succeeding 
wave had passed by, he was still on the ledge. In 
the next moment she was seated a yard or two above 
the hole, in comparative safety, while Barty lay 
upon the rocks with his still bleeding head resting 
upon her lap. 

What could she do now? She could not carry 
him; and in fifteen minutes the sea would be up 
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where she was sitting. He was quite insensible and 
very pale, and the blood was coming slowly — very 
slowly — from the wound on his forehead. Ever so 
gently she put her hand upon his hair to move it 
back from his face; and then she bent over his 
mouth to see if he breathed, and as she looked at 
him she knew that he was beautiful. 

What would she not give that he might live? No- 
thing now was so precious to her as his life — as this 
life which she had so far rescued from the waters. 
But what could she do? Her grandfather could 
scarcely get himself down over the rocks, if indeed 
he could succeed in doing so much as that. Could 
she drag the wounded man backwards, if it were 
only a few feet, so that he might lie above the reach 
of the waves till further assistance could be pro- 
cured? 

She set herself to work and she moved him, al- 
most lifting him. As she did so she wondered at her 
own strength, but she was very strong at that mo- 
ment. Slowly, tenderly, falling on the rocks herself 
so that he might fall on her, she got him back to the 
margin of the sand, to a spot which the waters 
would not reach for the next two hours. 

Here her grandfather met them, having seen at 
last what had happened from the door. 

“Dada,” she said, ‘“‘he fell into the pool yonder, 
and was battered against the rocks. See there at 
his forehead.” 

“Mally, I’m thinking that he’s dead already,” 
said old Glos, peering down over the body. 

‘No, dada; he is not dead; but mayhap he’s dy- 
ing. But I'll go at once up to the farm.” 

““Mally,” said the old man, ‘‘look at his head. 
They'll say we murdered him.” 

“Who'll say so? Who'll lie like that? Didn’t I 
pull him out of the hole?” 
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“What matters that? His father’ll say we killed 
him.” 

It was manifest to Mally that whatever any one 
might say hereafter, her present course was plain 
before her. She must run up the path to Gunliffe’s 
farm and get necessary assistance. If the world 
were as bad as her grandfather said, it would be so 
bad that she would not care to live longer init. But 
be that as it might, there was no doubt as to what 
she must do now. 

So away she went as fast as her naked feet could 
carry her up the cliff. When at the top she looked 
round to see if any person might be within ken, 
but she saw no one. Soshe ran with all her speed 
along the headland of the cornfield which led in the 
direction of old Guniliffe’s house, and as she drew 
near to the homestead she saw that Barty’s mother 
was leaning on the gate. As she approached, she 
attempted to call, but her breath failed her for any 
purpose of loud speech, so she ran on till she was 
able to grasp Mrs. Gunliffe by the arm. 

‘““Where’s himself?” she said, her hand upon 
her beating heart that she might husband her 
breath. 

“Who is it you mean?” said Mrs. Gunliffe, who 
participated in the family feud against Trenglos and 
his granddaughter. ‘‘ What does the girl clutch me 
for in that way?” 

““He’s dving then, that’s all.”’ 

‘““Who is dying? Is it old Malachi? If the old 
man’s bad, we’ll send some one down.” 

“Tt ain’t dada, it’s Barty! Where’s himself? 
where’s the master?’” But by this time Mrs. Gun- 
liffe was in an agony of despair, and was calling out 
for assistance lustily. Happily Gunliffe, the father, 
was at hand, and with him a man from the neigh- 
boring village. 
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“Will you not send for the doctor?” said Mally. 
“Oh, man, you should send for the doctor!”’ 

Whether any orders were given for the doctor she 
did not know, but in a very few minutes she was 
hurrying across the field again towards the path to 
the cove, and Gunliffe with the other man and his 
wife were following her. 

As Mally went along she recovered her voice, for 
their step was not so quick as hers, and that which to 
them was a hurried movement, allowed her to get 
her breath again. And as she went she tried to ex- 
plain to the father what had happened, saying but 
little, however, of her own doings in the matter. The 
wife hung behind listening, exclaiming every now 
and again that her boy was killed, and then asking 
wild questions as to his being yet alive. The father, 
as he went, said little. He was known as a silent, 
sober man, well spoken of for diligence and general 
conduct, but supposed to be stern and very hard 
when angered. 

As they drew near to the top of the path, the 
other man whispered something to him, and then he 
turned round upon Mally and stopped her. 

“If he has come by his death between you, your 
blood shall be taken for his,”’ said he. 

Then the wife shrieked out that her child had 
been murdered, and Mally, looking round into the 
faces of the three, saw that her grandfather’s words 
had come true. They suspected her of having taken 
the life, in saving which she had nearly lost her own. 

She looked round at them with awe in her face, 
and then, without saying a word, preceded them 
down the path. What had she to answer when such 
a charge as that was made against her? If they 
chose to say that she pushed him into the pool, and 
hit him with her hook as he lay amidst the waters, 
how could she show that it was not so? 
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Poor Mally knew little of the law of evidence, and 
it seemed to her that she was in their hands. But 
as she went down the steep track with a hurried 
step, — a step so quick that they could not keep up 
with her, — her heart was very full, — very full and 
very high. She had striven for the man’s life as 
though he had been her brother. The blood was 
not yet dry on her-own legs and arms, where she had 
torn them in his service. At one moment she had 
felt sure that she would die with him in that pool. 
And now they said that she had murdered him! It 
may be that he was not dead, and what would he 
say if ever he should speak again? Then she 
thought of that moment when his eyes had opened, 
and he had seemed to see her. She had no fear for 
herself, for her heart was very high. But it was full 
also, — full of scorn, disdain, and wrath. 

When she had reached the bottom, she stood close 
to the door of the hut waiting for them, so that they 
might precede her to the other group, which was 
there in front of them, at a little distance on the 
sand. 

“He is there, and dada is with him. Go and look 
at him,’’ said Mally. 

The father and mother ran on stumbling over the 
stones, but Mally remained behind by the door of 
the hut. 

Barty Gunliffe was lying on the sand where Mally 
had left him, and old Malachi Trenglos was stand- 
ing over him, resting with difficulty upon a stick. 

‘“Not a move he’s moved since she left him,” said 
he, “not a move. I put his head on the old rug as 
you see, and I tried ’un with a drop of gin, but he 
wouldn’t take it, — he wouldn’t take it.” 

“‘Oh, my boy! my boy!” said the mother, throw- 
ing herself beside her son upon the sand. 

“Haud your tongue, woman,” said the father, 
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kneeling down slowly by the lad’s head, “‘ whimper- 
ing that way will do ’un no good.” 

Then having gazed for a minute or two upon the 
pale face beneath him, he looked up sternly into that 
of Malachi Trenglos. 

The old man hardly knew how to bear this ter- 
rible inquisition. 

“He would come,” said Malachi; “‘he brought it 
all upon hisself.”’ 

““Who was it struck him?” said the father. 

“‘Sure he struck hisself, as he fell among the 
breakers.” 

“Liar!” said the father, looking up at the old 
man. 

“They have murdered him! — they have mur- 
dered him!” shrieked his mother. 

‘‘Haud your peace, woman!” said the husband 
again. ‘They shall give us blood for blood.” 

Mally, leaning against the corner of the hovel, 
heard it all, but did not stir. They might say what 
they liked. They might make it out to be murder. 
They might drag her and her grandfather to Camel- 
ford Gaol, and then to Bodmin, and the gallows; but 
they could not take from her the conscious feeling 
that was her own. She had done her best to save 
him — her very best. And she had saved him! 

She remembered her threat to him before they 
had gone down on the rocks together, and her evil 
wish. Those words had been very wicked; but since 
that she had risked her life to save his. They might 
say what they pleased of her, and do what they 
pleased. She knew what she knew. 

Then the father raised his son’s head and shoul- 
ders in his arms, and called on the others to assist 
him in carrying Barty towards the path. They 
raised him between them carefully and tenderly, 
and lifted their burden on towards the spot at which 
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Mally was standing. She never moved, but watched 
them at their work; and the old man followed them, 
hobbling after them with his crutch. 

When they had reached the end of the hut she 
looked upon Barty’s face, and saw that it was very 
pale. There was no longer blood upon the fore- 
head, but the great gash was to be seen there plainly 
with its jagged cut, and the skin livid and blue 
round the orifice. His light brown hair was hang- 
ing back, as she had made it to hang when she had 
gathered it with her hand after the big wave had 
passed over them. Ah, how beautiful he was in 
Mally’s eyes with that pale face, and the sad scar 
upon his brow! She turned her face away, that 
they might not see her tears; but she did not move, 
nor did she speak. 

But now, when they had passed the end of the hut, 
shuffling elong with their burden, she heard a 
sound which stirred her. She roused herself quickly 
from her leaning posture, and stretched forth her 
head as though to listen; then she moved to follow 
them. Yes, they had stopped at the bottom of the 
path, and had again laid the body on the rocks. 
She heard that sound again, as of a long, long sigh, 
and then, regardless of any of them, she ran to the 
wounded man’s head. 

‘“‘He is not dead,”’ she said. ‘‘There; he is not 
dead.” 

As she spoke Barty’s eyes opened, and he looked 
about hin. 

“Barty, my boy, speak to me,” said his mother. 

Barty turned his face upon his mother, smiled, 
and then stared about him wildly. 

“How is it with thee, lad?”’ said his father. Then 
Barty turned his face again to the latter voice, and 
as he did so his eyes fell upon Mally. 

“‘Mally!”’ he said, ‘‘ Mally!” 
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It could have wanted nothing further to any of 
those present to teach them that, according to 
Barty’s own view of the case, Mally had not been 
his enemy! and, in truth, Mally herself wanted no 
further triumph. That word had vindicated her, 
and she withdrew back to the hut. 

“‘Dada,” she said, ‘“‘ Barty is not dead, and I’m 
thinking they won’t say anything more about our 
hurting him.” 

Old Glos shook his head. He was glad the lad 
hadn’t met his death there; he didn’t want the 
young man’s blood, but he knew what folks would 
say. The poorer he was the more sure the world 
would be to trample on him. Mally said what she 
could to comfort him, being full of comfort herself. 

She would have crept up to the farm if she dared, 
to ask how Barty was. But her courage failed her 
when she thought of that, so she went to work again, 
dragging back the weed she had saved to the spot 
at which on the morrow she would load the donkey. 
As she did this she saw Barty’s pony still standing 
patiently under the rock, so she got a lock of fodder 
and threw it down before the beast. 

It had become dark down in the cove, but she was 
still dragging back the seaweed, when she saw the 
glimmer of a lantern coming down the pathway. It 
was a most unusual sight, for lanterns were not 
common down in Malachi’s Cove. Down came the 
lantern rather slowly,— much more slowly than 
she was in the habit of descending, and then through 
the gloom she saw the figure of a man standing at 
the bottom of the path. She went up to him, and 
saw that it was Mr. Gunliffe, the father. 

“Ts that Mally?”’ said Gunliffe. 

“Yes, it is Mally; and how is Barty, Mr. Gun- 
liffe?’”’ 

“You must come to ’un yourself, now at once,” 
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said the farmer. ‘‘He won’t sleep a wink till he’s 
seed you. You must not say but you'll come.” 

“Sure I'll come if I’m wanted,” said Mally. 

Gunliffe waited a moment, thinking that Mally 
might have to prepare herself, but Mally needed no 
preparation. She was dripping with salt water 
from the weed which she had been dragging, and her 
elfin locks were streaming wildly from her head; but, 
such as she was, she was ready. 

“‘Dada’s in bed,” she said, ‘‘and I can go now if 
you please.’ 

Then Gunliffe turned round and followed her up 
the path, wondering at the life which this girl led so 
far away from all her sex. It was now dark night, 
and he had found her working at the very edge of 
the rolling waves by herself, in the darkness, while 
the only human being who might seem to be her 
protector had already gone to his bed. 

When they were at the top of the cliff Gunliffe 
took her by her hand, and led her along. She did 
not comprehend this, but she made no attempt to 
take her hand from his. Something he said about 
falling on the cliffs, but it was muttered so lowly 
that Mally hardly understood him. But, in truth 
the man knew that she had saved his boy’s life, and 
that he had injured her instead of thanking her. 
He was now taking her to his heart, and as words 
were wanting to him, he was showing his love after 
this silent fashion. He held her by the hand as 
though she were a child, and Mally tripped along 
at his side asking him no questions. 

When they were at the farmyard gate, he stopped 
there for a moment. 

‘‘Mally, my girl,” he said, ‘‘he’ll not be content 
till he sees thee, but thou must not stay long wi’ him, 
lass. Doctor says he’s weak like, and wants sleep 
badly.” 
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Mally merely nodded her head, and then they 
entered the house. Mally had never been within it 
before, and looked about with wondering eyes at the 
furniture of the big kitchen. Did any idea of her 
future destiny flash upon her then, I wonder? But 
she did not pause here a moment, but was led up to 
the bedroom above stairs, where Barty was lying 
on his mother’s bed. 

“‘Is it Mally herself?” said the voice of the weak 
youth. 

“It’s Mally herself,” said the mother, ‘“‘so now 
you can say what you please.” 

““Mally,” said he, ‘‘Mally, it’s along of you that 
I’m alive this moment.” 

“T’ll not forget it on her,” said the father, with 
his eyes turned away from her. ‘“‘I’ll never forget 
it on her.”’ 

“We hadn’t a one but only him,” said the mother, 
with her apron up to her face. 

“Mally, you'll be friends with me now?”’ said 
Barty. 

To have been made lady of the manor of the cove 
forever, Mally couldn’t have spoken a word now. 
It was not only that the words and presence of the 
people there cowed her and made her speechless, 
but the big bed, and the looking-glass, and the un- 
heard-of wonders of the chamber made her feel her 
own insignificance. But she crept up to Barty’s 
side, and put her hand upon his. 

“‘T’ll come and get the weed, Mally; but it shall all 
be for you,” said Barty. 

“Indeed, you won’t then, Barty dear,”’ said the 
mother; ‘‘you’ll never go near the awesome place 
again. What would we do if you were took from 
us?” 

“He mustn’t go near the hole if he does,” said 
Mally, speaking at last in a solemn voice, and im- 
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parting the knowledge which she had kept to herself 
while Barty was her enemy; “‘’specially not if the 
wind’s any way from the nor’ard.” 

“‘She’d better go down now,”’ said the father. 

Barty kissed the hand which he held, and Mally, 
looking at him as he did so, thought that he was like 
an angel. 

“You'll come and see us to-morrow, Mally,” said 
he. 
To this she made no answer, but followed Mrs. 
Gunliffe out of the room. When they were down in 
the kitchen, the mother had tea for her, and thick 
milk, and a hot cake, — all the delicacies which the 
farm could afford. I don’t know that Mally cared 
much for the eating and drinking that night, but 
she began to think that the Gunliffes were good 
people, — very good people. It was better thus, at 
any rate, than being accused of murder and carried 
off to Camelford prison. 

“‘T’ll never forget it on her —- never,”’ the father 
had said. 

Those words stuck to her from that moment, and 
seemed to sound in her ears all the night. How glad 
she was that Barty had come down to the cove, — 
oh, yes, how glad! There was no question of his 
dying now, and as for the blow on his forehead, 
what harm was that to a lad like him? 

‘But father shall go with you,” said Mrs. Gun- 
liffe, when Mally prepared to start for the cove by 
herself. Mally, however, would not hear of this. 
She could find her way to the cove whether it was 
light or dark. 

“Mally, thou art my child now, and I shall think 
of thee so,” said the mother, as the girl went off by 
herself. 

Mally thought of this, too, as she walked home. 
How could she become Mrs. Gunliffe’s child ;ah, how? 
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I need not, I think, tell the tale any further. That 
Mally did become Mrs. Gunliffe’s child, and how she 
became so the reader will understand; and in pro- 
cess of time the big kitchen and all the wonders of 
the farmhouse were her own. The people said that 
Barty Gunliffe had married a mermaid out of the 
sea; but when it was said in Mally’s hearing I doubt 
whether she liked it; and when Barty himself would 
call her a mermaid she would frown at him, and 
throw back her black hair, and pretend to cuff him 
with her little hand. 

Old Glos was brought up to the top of the cliff, 
and lived his few remaining days under the roof of 
Mr. Gunliffe’s house; and as for the cove and the 
right of seaweed, from that time forth all that has 
been supposed to attach itself to Gunliffe’s farm, 
and I do not know that any of the neighbors are pre- 
pared to dispute the right. 


CHAPTER XI 
STORY-BUILDING 


I. THE CARDINAL PRINCIPLES 
FREQUENT suggestions have been given, dur- 
ing the discussion of plot elements, for the 
building of a whole story, but we have nowhere 
made a systematic approach to that great task 
toward which our study has been tending. Let 
us note first of all that there are certain prin- 
ciples of fiction that govern the work, whether 
it be long or short, and these we should properly 
consider first. 

1. There should be at the basis of every story 
some authentic item taken from life. This is 
the anchorage that makes possible the interest 
of many readers. No matter how far afield 
your illusion carries, the ‘‘human interest’’ is 
secured in the premises, and there is always the 
possibility of universality in the story. 

2. The item taken from life should always 
undergo change at the hands of the writer. 
This, we have seen, may be accomplished by 
creating anew the details and the steps by 
which the event must have been accomplished ; 
by creating previous circumstances which could 
give significance to such an event as the item 
recounts; or by creating interacting circum- 
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stances which could, together with the event, 
yield a new drama with an interest greater than 
the first. This requirement, as the small boy 
would say, “‘is the hard part,” for it calls for 
creation. Yet it should not give alarm. You 
couldn’t expect to write a story without “mak- 
ing up”’ some part of it, and you may even feel 
relieved to know that the part you have to 
make up is so small. 

3. The aim in view, in those parts you are 
required to invent, is to bring out what is 
latent in the item — the conflict between the 
spirit of man and some part of his environment. 
However you treat the matter in the story you 
write, you ought, in shaping the plot, to see this 
conflict very clearly and to bring it out very 
sharply. Your plot is only a personal notation, 
anyway, that you will use as a device to set 
your own mind going upon a solution or a re- 
solution of some one detail of that mightier con- 
flict of life in which you have a part. 

4. No plot should ever be solved, and no 
conflict resolved even in the back of the 
writer’s mind until every character and every 
story element has been fully elaborated, im- 
aginatively. Never settle your story for your- 
self: let your characters settle it for you. If 
your story is to live, it will do so because its 
characters are living persons, and they can 
stand as living persons only in so far as they get 
themselves out of difficulties in ways that are 
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natural and consistent with the characters you 
have given them. Most good writers have 
practiced for many days (particularly in the 
early years of their writing) with many sketches 
of character, sketches of scene, sketches of 
action, all of them short papers resembling 
college themes, until they should achieve either 
one perfect expression of a single story element, 
or else such a perfect familiarity with that ele- 
ment as to make its success certain when it 
should go down in the story. There is no 
better exercise for any college student who 
would learn to write, whether or not he ever 
expects to be a writer of stories. The end of 
the story will not satisfy unless it is inevitable 
for the combination of elements concerned in 
bringing it about. And it cannot be inevitable 
unless it is a true and proven character-reaction 
to a given circumstance. 


II. DIALOGUE 


It seems absurd, and yet it is true that more 
readers choose their stories by noting the pre- 
sence of conversation than by any other cri- 
terion. Any bookseller will tell you that the 
customer who is in doubt will leaf through the 
book idly, perhaps not thinking of what he is 
doing; but if the pages show much dialogue, the 
book is as good as sold. There may be many 
reasons for this. Perhaps the reason some- 
times given is the true one: that conversation 
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‘reads up faster.’ That answer is not so 
simple as it sounds. 

Dialogue is a narrative element. It isa very 
important part of the story movement. Wher- 
ever you see it, you have a guarantee that at 
least two people are on the stage, and, if the 
speeches are short, you may be sure that one is 
doing just as much to further the story as the 
other is. In long passages of description, there 
may be no one on the stage. In long speeches, 
there is only one person, or certainly only one 
person who is important. But in dialogue 
with speeches less than a normal paragraph in 
length, you may be sure that the two persons 
are pretty evenly matched, and that the story 
is getting on. Hence dialogue does ‘‘read up 
faster,’” and you get more story for the energy 
you expend than in any other type of discourse. 

Of course it is not simply narrative that the 
reader wants. There are some people who read 
only the dialogue passages of any story, skip- 
ping any parts that look at all formidable. 
They should read plays, not stories. But no 
matter what such persons read, they get only a 
fraction of the enjoyment a story holds, and of 
the ‘‘good”’ that is to be derived from reading. 
““Skip-readers’”’ are shallow readers, and no 
writer should fashion his work for their benefit. 
To do so is to compromise, even though such 
readers do, by getting through quicker, read 
more books. 
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Yet dialogue is of tremendous importance, 
and no story can quite go well without it. It 
should never be put in merely to break up a 
solid page of type, or for any other artificial 
reason, but should be employed only as it is 
called for in the course of the story. When 
there is a choice between direct and indirect 
speech, probably the writer should always 
choose the direct, as it puts the character and 
the reader on intimate terms, with no third 
party between them. 

The writing of good dialogue is so much an 
art that many fairly good writers despair of 
acquiring it and leave their work a little remote 
from the reader rather than risk the handling of 
talk, which may in their hands turn out to be 
weak or stilted. Yet so many seemingly hope- 
less people have acquired this art that it seems 
not improper to encourage every one to try. 
Those who have acquired it have done so not by 
memorizing rules and cautions relating to sepa- 
rate speeches, but by catching the idea behind 
the representation of character through speech. 

Speech is addressed to the ear, and because 
this is true, it seems out of place in writing, 
which is addressed to the eye. Many people 
have so strong a feeling for “literary language”’ 
as to believe that written speech must be ora- 
torical. Among these persons is the whole 
class of people who cannot write dialogue. 
And even those who feel that written speech 
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should be loose and careless —- as spoken sen- 
tences usually are — confess themselves unable 
to get it down on paper in anything like an 
informal manner. 

The difficulty in almost every case of in- 
ability to represent talk, is that the writer, 
looking at the page before him, writes from his 
memory of how such a speech looked on a 
similar page some time encountered in his read- 
ing. His reference for the speech is thus an 
eye reference. This is wrong, but it is a diffi- 
cult fault to overcome. He should strive 
earnestly to cultivate an ear reference for 
speech, and this good habit should be acquired 
in the manner of all the other habits the 
readers of this book have been urged to form. 

First, he should cease writing down talk that 
comes to him as an eye reference, and, in every 
case, take another try at the speech, this time 
through the ear. What comes the first time 
will not be so very good, but what comes the 
tenth time will be very close to human talk. 
In all of these matters of habit, a mere per- 
sistence in the determination to change will 
work wonders. For, once your mind is made 
up, your ear will actually be more acute in 
noting the tone, the rhythm, the voice quality, 
and most of all the grammatical structure of 
spoken sentences. All this will come back to 
you the next time you need it. 

If the handling of dialogue is a weakness, the 
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writer should make it a subject of voluntary 
exercises. Set yourself some tasks in repro- 
ducing the speech of people around you, until 
mutual friends can identify patches of talk that 
you have written. Then, whenever you invent 
a character, invent also a voice. Give each 
character a distinctive voice, one that you can 
recognize. Make him practice with it. Listen 
to him talk. And when you begin to deal with 
him in a story, listen for that voice before 
you write a speech. If necessary at first, 
make your imaginary character say everything 
slowly, three or four times over. Suppose you 
do overemphasize this one matter for a little 
time in your writing? There is no harm while 
you are learning, and in the end you will acquire 
an ability that is not at all common. 


MHI. ONE WAY TO WRITE 


The person who wishes to attempt a story 
gets small comfort from reading the various 
directions that are given by textbook writers, 
outlining a course of procedure. Yet each 
method ever thought of must have had some 
virtue in it for somebody. The point of the 
matter is that you will eventually write your 
stories in the way that suits you best — text- 
books be hanged! In that, you are right. But 
_ if you have never tried a story and are at a 

loss as to how to proceed, here is one more 
method to add to the list. 
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Do not start until you have your plot, or 
your central idea, well in hand, and until you 
are well acquainted with the characters you are 
going to use. Most writers solve their plots 
first, but some very good writers do not, so 
you needn’t unless you care to. 

When you should be ready to write, by all 
the signs of this textbook, then sit down and 
begin to write. Do the best you can by way 
of leading into your story, but if you find you 
are not writing sense, do not be alarmed. If 
you can’t write sense, write drivel. Let it goat 
sheer nonsense, an utterly hopeless beginning, 
for at least three pages. By that time, you 
will probably find that you have struck your 
story and can go on. Your beginning is ter- 
rible, but you can fix that later. Do not stop, 
once you feel the story coming, but continue as 
long as the urge is with you. 

But here is a sign! — If at the end of the 
third page, your writing is still drivel, and there 
is nothing in it that you would want to save, 
then throw it away. Start again, using quite a 
different tack, and risking three pages more. 
This writer finds it a good practice to hunt 
through the rejected nonsense for a single gleam 
of sense. If there is one, start with it on your 
second attempt, even though you know that 
you would not want to let it stand as your 
opening paragraph. What you are seeking is 
to induce your story mood, to get it into your 
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blood for a flying start. When that comes, you 
may leave your beginning for a brighter day, 
and urge the small spark into a flame, even a 
frenzy of writing. In the case of a long piece of 
writing, you may have to repeat this operation 
for every chapter, going back later to work out 
the ‘‘leads.’’ But while you are learning, you 
will find this a good method. Later, you will 
find one that is better because it belongs more 
strictly to yourself. The correct procedure for 
any individual is so much governed by his own 
personality that he must discover it for himself 
in the course of time. 

Do not let yourself develop a temperament- 
with relation to the times and places in which 
you can write. There is no greater weakness 
for any writer. We excuse them for it, just as 
we sometimes excuse their taking opium, but 
both are habits that can be checked if taken 
early enough. The temperament shows itself 
in the excuses you make to yourself for not 
writing, for not writing enough, and for not 
writing well. ‘‘It’s noon,” you say, “‘and I 
simply cannot write at noon.”” At the moment 
your whim seems harmless enough, but the 
time will come when all your hopes are bound 
up in something you are writing, and the fatal 
hour will strike. You'll be sorry then! For if 
you train yourself to believe you can’t write at 
noon, why, eventually you won’t be able to. 

There are people who can’t write on Thurs- 
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day. Somehow, there just seems to be some- 
thing about Thursday, you know. And some 
cannot write if there are flowers about, even 
flowered wall-paper. And some cannot write 
unless there are. Between you and me, there 
isn’t anything to it — until after they have 
announced the fact to the world. Then they 
have to hold to it to save their faces. In the 
course of time they can render themselves 
powerless at certain times, and then the matter 
becomes serious. They are self-crippled. 
This should not concern a beginner, except 
that such habits are formed most easily in the 
beginning. The writer of this book knows 
people who have never written a line, simply 
because the temperament got there before the 
writing did. Some of them might now be 
engaged in surpassing Shakespeare. There’s 
no proving that they couldn’t. <A good plan 
for a beginner is to write whenever he gets time. 
If he does not feel ‘‘in the mood,” let him drive 
himself to work once or twice. The result will 
be very similar to that achieved by a couple of 
well-placed spankings on a sulking child. And 
he’ll be a better writer for it, in the long run. 
Perhaps the reason why there are so many 
“‘soft’’ writers and not enough ‘‘hard”’ ones is 
that the world believes writing should only be 
done when one is “in the mood.” In other 
words, don’t write unless you can do it without 
half trying. What a silly philosophy this is! 
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We have rejected it with relation to every other 
kind of work, yet we let it persist and become 
the parent of soft art. Actually, the person 
who drives himself to work upon his writing, 
stands a great chance of turning out something 
with a strength to it, something that will arouse 
and stimulate his reader. 

After the beginning, it is the end of a story 
that gets most discussion. It is not the solu- 
tion of the plot, perhaps, that worries the 
writer, for the characters will take care of that 
for him. It is ‘‘the conclusion.” In reality, 
there is no such thing, but what is usually 
meant is the final turn, the closing-off sentences 
that will let the reader know that this is as 
much as you intended to write. By writing 
twenty or thirty stories, one comes to know just 
what sort of touch he needs to give to any story 
in parting. Until you have had that much 
experience, the thing to do is to end the story 
as best you can, and try its effect upon several 
people of different sorts, to determine if your 
conclusion does to them what you hoped it 
would do. You should bear in mind that the 
ending of the story is your business, not theirs, 
If your hearers do not like your ending, they 
will suggest others -— each one will suggest a 
different way to close. Take the suggestions 
with a grain of salt. It is only rarely that an 
outsider can give constructive aid without 
spoiling a story. Merely keep your ears alert 
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for dissatisfaction with your ending, and if you 
find that feeling to be rather general, you 
should take the story back, think it through 
again, and formulate new closing sentences. 
You may do all of this while your writing is in 
progress, and before your story is really fin- 
ished. 

Once get through your writing, and you have 
before you what is at once the most painstaking 
and the most enjoyable task of all: that is the 
task of revising the manuscript. If you do not 
enjoy this exacting kind of work, you should 
not plan to write another story, for any writer’s 
life is full of this fascinating employment. 

First, you will be able to recall several spots 
in the story where, in the moment of writing, 
you thought, ‘‘ Well, let it go for now. Ill fix 
that later.’’ You should turn directly to these 
places first, before you forget them. This 
writer makes a practice of putting a check in 
the margin, in the heat of writing, and some- 
times of hastily scribbling in such words as 
‘‘face,” or ‘‘gesture,” or ‘‘bad speech.’”’ These 
are reminders of how your mind stood at that 
point in your writing. They can serve to bring 
you back to the same frame of mind, the same 
mood, and now that you are no longer hurried, 
you can spend the care you would have liked, 
earlier, to spend on that passage. 

Next, you will doubtless find that as the 
creative fury possessed you, you reached a 
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really high level of expression in certain spots 
in your story. Mark them, study them, and do 
all that you can to make the tone of expression 
ascend to them gradually, so that they do not 
call attention to themselves as high spots, 
making the rest seem poor by comparison. 
There may be only one such passage, and it 
probably comes at a logical point. Still, the 
tone should be shaded up to it on the one side, 
and shaded down away from it on the other. 
Then attack your opening. You know by 
this time just where you need to start. You 
are in the mood and the feeling of the story. 
Your chances are ten to one that the story 
opening you now write will fit the story. Hence 
you should write anew everything up to the 
point where the ‘‘good part’’ starts. Try to 
maintain the level of literary quality you 
achieved in the latter portion of the story. 
Next, go through the whole story and “clean 
it out.” Wherever you used a simile that is 
extremely sharp and clever, you should now 
bring its tone into accord with the tone of the 
whole story. Fix that place where you made 
up a werd because you couldn’t think of the 
one you wanted. Put a word in the blank 
space you left to describe her voice. Knock off 
a couple of adjectives in the places where you 
attached two or three to one noun, and supply 
one good one that takes the place of two poor 
ones. Correct every speech-assignment that 
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reads, “ejaculated she” or ‘‘expostulated he.” 
Give a careful look to each descriptive passage, 
to determine if the scene comes naturally and 
clearly to your senses. Watch for a long, long 
sentence that had better be made into two. 
There is always one such sentence, in the first 
writing of any story. 

Finally, make a good, clean copy of your 
story, and put it away to ripen for a few days. 
When you take it out, you may find that it is 
allright. You will know it is, if it seems upon 
reading to be ever so much better than you 
remembered it to be, and if you find in it no 
spot that you could improve, now that you are 
older and wiser. But if you see errors or weak- 
nesses, no matter how late the day, remedy 
them at once, even though you have to copy 
the whole story once more. 

You will find all of this to be hard work. 
Still, if it is your work, it will be fascinating to 
you. And no one ever promised you, anyway, 
that it would be easy. 
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Action, development of char- 
acter by, 187-91. 

Adjectives, sign of weakness, 
42; to make image more 
specific, 42, 43; succession 
of, 43; discrimination be- 
tween, 43, 44. 

Adjustment, in constructed 
scenes, 22. 

Adverb, verb combined with 
to describe motion, 46, 47. 

Ambitious Guest, The, 16. 

Analysis, for development of 
narrative item, 141-43; of 
character, 185, 186. 

Anatomy, human, need of 
knowing, 180; of head and 
face, 181. 

Art, subjective element in de- 
scribing works of, 100. 


Balance, simile must not de- 
stroy, 60, 61. 

Behse, J. B., paper in descrip- 
tion, 61. 

Ben Hur, 15; head of the 
Christ from, 108. 

Bjornson, Bjérnstjerne, A 
Father, ©74. 

Bower, W. E., personal letter 
to author, 34. 


Carlyle, T., Heroes and Hero- 
Worship, 109. 

Character, 178-216; and cir- 
cumstance, 165, 187, 217- 
21; narrative items stress- 
ing, 164, 165; judgments of, 
184; causes behind traits of, 
185; development by ac- 
tion, 187-91; to be drawn 
from experience, 226, 227; 
to be created, not copied, 
227, 228; story to be deter- 
mined by, 258. 


Character analysis, and por- 
traiture, relation between, 
186. 

Character sketch, 184-87. 

Child in the House, The, 38. 

Circumstance, 217-56; narra- 
tive items stressing, 164, 
165; character and, 165, 
187; elements of, 222-27; 
to be fictionized, 230. 

Clearness, of images in de- 
scription, 116. 

Cline, L., God Head, 128. 

Clothing, need of knowing 
materials of, 181, 182. 

Comedy, 172. 

Concepts, in subjective de- 
scription, IOI, 102; words 
to present, 102, 103; intro- 
duction of, 103, 104. 

Confidence, in writer, 122. 

Conflict, essence of drama, 
159, 160; developing in 
narrative, 160; classifica- 
tion of drama by outcome 
of, 171; in story-building, 
258. 

Connotative value, of simile, 
59, 60. 

Conrad, L. H., reéntering the 
blacksmith shop from Tem- 
per, 90. 

Consistency, fundamental to 
portraiture, 183. 

Constructed scene, 22, 23. 


Continuity, of narrative 
items, 139. ; 
Coyote Hunt with Russian 


Wolfhounds, A, 83. 
Crane, Stephen, 222. 
Criticism, transition from de- 
scription to, 100. 


Description, function of, 3-18; 
what it aims to do, 3-6; 
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complete world supplied by, 
5, 6; three principles of, 6— 
9; technique of ‘remote 
hypnosis,” 13, 14; objec- 
tive, 20-23; absolute dis- 
tances in, 24, 25; vocabu- 
lary of, 40-70; use of simile 
in, 50-61; subjective, meth- 
ods of, 101-07; technical 
and practical aspects, 114- 
32; legitimate values in, 
118-23; relation to narra- 
tion, 120, I2I; must be 
taken seriously, 121, 122; 
absence of in pure narra- 
tive, 137; elements of, 138; 
local, 223. 

Dialogue, 259-63; stories 
chosen by, 259, 260; im- 
portance of, 261; writing of, 
261, 262; practice on, 262, 
263. 

Direction, of motion, 75, 76. 

Discrimination, between ad- 
jectives, 43, 44. 

Distances, absolute in descrip- 
tion, 23, 24. 

Drama, elements of in narra- 
tive, 159-67; character plus 
circumstance equal, 165; 
intellectual appeal of, 168, 
171; in the home, 224, 225; 
life as, 226, 227. 

Dramatic classification, 171- 


Be 
Dramatic value, elements of, 
169-71. 


Economy, through use of sub- 
jective element, 99. 

Endings, of stories, 172, 173; 
inevitable from beginning, 
190, 191; problem of writ- 
ing, 267. 

Experience, basis of writer’s 
scene, 8, 9; writer’s scene to 
differ from, 9, 10; provided 
by description, 118. 

Exposition, absence of in pure 
narrative, 137; elements of, 
138. 
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Extent of motion, in descrip- 
tion, 81-83. 

Event, statement of, pure nar- 
rative, 136. 

Eye, vocabulary of qualities 
appealing to, 43. 


Face, head and, anatomy of, 
181. 

Family, conflict provided by, 
224, 225. 

Fantastic, modified simile to 
present, 54, 55- 

Father, A, 174. ; 

Figure of speech, for describ- 
ing space, 25, 26; verbs car- 
rying, 47. 


God Head, ‘‘Paul Climbs the 
Cliff’? from, 128. 


Happy ending, 172. 
Harding, H. B., paper in de- 
scription, 107. 
Hawthorne, N., The Ambitious 
Guest, 16; Wakefield, 147. 
Hazard, use of in narrative de- 
velopment, 167-71; inher- 
ent, 169, 170; human mo- 
tive in, 169, 170; unex- 
pected, 170; accidental and 
unaccountable, i71. 

Head, and face, anatomy of, 
181. 

Hearing, sense of in descrip- 
tion, 44, 45. 

Heart, of story, 159-77. 

Heroes and Hero-Worship, 
“Dante,’’ 109. 

Home, drama in, 224, 255. 

Hudson, W. H., Green Man- 
SUONS, 222. 

Human anatomy, 
knowing, 180. 

“Human interest,” 168, 257. 

Hypatia, detail in circus at 
Roman theatre in Alex- 
andria from, 123. 

Hypnotism, through descrip- 
ae 14; complete, 114- 
18. 


need of 
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Idea, image and, weaving to- 
gether, 103; persistence of, 
105. 

Image series, 71-74. 

Images, deeper than sense, 
similes to describe, 57, 58; 
and judgment, 95-97; series 
of, subjective element in 
presenting, 99; and idea, 
weaving together, 103; 
must appeal to all senses, 
114, 115; selection of, 115; 
clarity of, 116, 117. 

Imagination, of complete 
scene, 6-8; all senses to be 
used by writer in, 115. 


Impressionism, by inexact 
simile, 53; substituted for 
picture, 98. 


Intellectual appeal, of good 
drama, 168, 171. 

Interpretation, the subjective 
element, 95-113; by way of 
presenting qualities, 96; 
through mood, 97; practical 
need of, 117. See also Sub- 
jective element. 

Invention, in development of 
narrative, 138. 


james, W., Psychology on 
habit, 180. 

judgment, image and, 95-97; 
of character, 184. See also 
Subjective element. 


Kingsley, Hypatia, 123. 


Language, and literary crea- 
tion, 13% 

Last Days cf Pompei, The, 66. 

Life, a mighty drama, 226; 
authentic item from, basis of 
every story, 257; items of to 
be created by writer, 257, 
258. 

Literary honesty, 190. 

Local color stories, 223. 

Locality, an element of cir- 
cumstance, 222. 

Lodging for the Night, A, 192 
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Lytton, E. B., The Last Days 
of Pompett, 66. 


Mackinackers, The, lumbering 
scene from, 92. 

Malacht’s Cove, 230. 

Material, 28-30; sense in 
which writer can ‘‘make 
up,” 8, 9; space and, repre- 
sentation of, 20-38; choos- 
ing proper qualities of, 28; 
sense appeal in describing 
qualities of, 29, 30. 

Memory, and _ observation, 
10; bulk of writer’s mate- 
rial based on, 21. 

Metaphors, verbs used as, 47. 

Mind, capturing reader’s, 3, 
4; source of literary works, 


13. 
Mixed figure, avoidance of, 47. 
Modern Painters, description 

of clouds from Part II of, 

110. 

Mood, interpretation through, 

97; for writing, 266. 
Motion, verb to describe, 46, 

47; participles to describe, 

48, 49; continuation of, 49; 

characteristics of, 75-83; 

approaching and withdraw- 

ing, 76-79; rate of speed in 
describing, 79-81; control 

of, 79; extent of, 81-83; 

limitation of amount of, 82; 

setting boundary about, 82, 

83. 

Motion picture, and descrip- 

tion of motion, 71-73. 
Motive, in hazard, 169. 


Narration, relation of descrip- 
tion to, 120, 121. 

Narrative, pure, 135-38; pure, 
peculiarities of, 136, 137; 
pure, use by fiction writer, 
137, 138; continuity of, 139, 
140; elements of drama in, 
159-67; persons of, 178, 
179; pure, characterization 
through, 187. 
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Narrative development, 135- 
58; invention in, 138; ex- 
tension of time in, 145; use 
of hazard in, 167-71. See 
also Narrative thread. 

Narrative items, practice in 
developing, 146; stressing 
character and circumstance, 
165. 

Narrative thread, of story, 
138-47; three methods of 
deriving, 139-44. See also 
Narrative development. 

Nature, subjective element to 
describe, 99. 

Newspaper, pure narrative in, 
135, 136. 

Nouns, specific preferred to 
general, 41. 


Objective description, 20-23; 
two methods of work in, 
Oi 

Observation, value of training 
in, 10, 11; joy of habit of, 
12; stimulus to future, 21; 
portraiture and, 180; previ- 
ous knowledge to aid, 182. 

Onomatopeeia, 45. 


Participles, in description, 48- 
50; to describe motion, 48, 


49. 

Parts of speech, in descrip- 
tion, 40-50. 

Pater, Walter, The Child in 
the House, 38. 

Pathos, 172. 

Persons, of a narrative, 178, 
179; ways of knowing, 179; 
need of seeing, 180. 

Place, identification of, 228, 
229. 

Playwright, use of settings, 
AD, Pil 

Plot, creation of, 220, 221; 
principle for building, 227- 


30. 

Poe; E. A.,224. 

Portrait sketches, subjective 
element in, IOo1. 
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Portraiture, 179-83; consist- 
ency essential to, 183; and 
character analysis, relation 
between, 186. 

Prelude, The, Book I, 14. 

Proportion, simile used in in- 
terests of, 51. 

Pure narrative, 135-38. See 
Narrative, pure. 


Qualities, to represent mate- 
rials, 28, 29; sense appeal of, 
29, 30; appealing to eye, 
vocabulary of, 43. 


Rate of speed, in describing 
motion, 79-81. 

Reader, position of in relation 
to scene, 25; and misman- 
agement of space relations, 
27; importance of sensa- 
tions of, 29, 30; subjective 
element to form attitude of, 
98; complete hypnosis of, 
114-18. 

Reality, of writer’s material, 
8, 9. 

Recollection, used in describ- 
ing, 10. 

Remembered scene, 21. 

Restraint, in subjective writ- 
ing, 105, 106. 

Revision, of a story, 268-70. 

Ruskin, description of Saint 
Mark’s, 30; Modern Paint- 
ers, 110. 


Saint Mark’s, Ruskin’s de- 
scription of, 30., 

Scene, completeness of in 
mind of writer, 6, 7; imag- 
inative relation to, 7, 8; to 
be based on elements actu- 
ally experienced, 8, 9; rela- 
tion of experience to, 8-10; 
to be described from recol- 
lection, 10, 11; the remem- 
bered, 21; constructed, 22, 
23; to be fully experienced 
mentally, 22, 23; position of 
reader in relation to, 25; 
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presented in new light by 
simile, 51, 52. 

Scene tone, 99. 

Scenes, interrelation between, 
119. 

Selection, of images, II5. 

Sensations, provided by de- 
scription, 4, 5; to make ma- 
terials real, 29, 30. 

Sense, images deeper than, 
similes to describe, 57, 58. 
Sense appeal, in describing 
qualities of materials, 29. 
Sense images, similes to de- 

scribe, 50. 

Senses, images must appeal to 
all, 114, 115. 

Simile, use of in description, 
50-61; used in interests of 
proportion, 51; to present 
scene in new light, 51, 52; 
inexact, 52, 53; modifica- 
tion of, 54, 55; to introduce 
poetic tone to style, 55, 56; 
to descrike images deeper 
than sense, 57, 58; restric- 
tions upon use of, 59-61; 
clear sense image to be 
made by, 59; must have 
positive connotative value, 
59, 60; must not destroy 
balance, 60, 61; a tool, not 
an end, 61. 

Simplicity, in describing space 
relations, 26. 

Situation, building a, 217-21. 

Smitter, W., A Coyote Hunt 
with Russian Wolfhounds, 
83. 

Sounds, vocabulary of, 45. 

Space, and material, repre- 
sentation of, 20-38; com- 
parison and relation to de- 
scribe, 24, 25; figures of 
speech to describe, 25, 26; 
simplicity more important 
than accuracy in describing, 
26; mismanagement of rela- 
tions of, 27. 

Space-and-time, problems of, 
71-94. 
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Speech, eye and ear reference 
for, 262; parts of, 40-50; 
figure of. See Figure of 
speech. 

Speed, rate of, in describing 
motion, 79-81. 

Start, in story-building, 263, 
264. 

Stevenson, R. L., A Lodging 
for the Night, 192. 

Stones of Venice, The, Ruskin’s 
description of Saint Mark’s 
in, 30. 

Story, narrative thread of, 
138-47; heart of, 159-77; 
ending of, 173. 

Story appeal, judging of, 168. 

Story-building, 257-70; cardi- 
nal principles of, 257-59; 
getting started, 263, 264. 

“Story sense,’ 166. 

Strain, bodily, description of, 
57, 58. 

Style, of pure narrative, 137. 

Subjective description, meth- 
ods of, 101-07; concepts 
used in, IOI, 102; restraint 
in, 105, 106; tone in, 107. 

Subjective element, in de- 
scription, 95-113; uses of, 
98-107; dangers of, 98; in 
describing unimportant 
scene, 98; in presenting se- 
ries of images, 99; in describ- 
ing works of art, 100; spar- 
ing use of, 105; See also 
Subjective Description, 
Judgment, Interpretation. 

Swift, I., The Mackinackers, 92. 


Technical aspects, of descrip- 
tion, 114-32. 

Temper, reéntering the black- 
smith shop, 9o. 

Temperament, in writing, 265, 
266. 

Time, breaks in, 80, 81; ex- 
tension of in narrative de- 
velopment, 145. 

Tone, in subjective writing, 
107. 
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Tragedy, 120, 172. ing to eye, 43; of sound, 
Trollope, A., Malachz’s Cove, 5. 
230. 


Wakefield, 147. 
Universality, in story-build- | Wallace, Lew, Ben Hur, 15, 
ing, 257. 108. 
Words, increased power in, 6. 
Verbs, in description, 46-48;| Wordsworth, W., The Pre- 
carrying figures of speech,| Jude, Book I, 14. 
47; denoting manner, 48. World, described by writer, 
Vocabulary, of description, 8-10; interrelation of scene 
40-70; of qualities appeal-! to give sense of, 119. ML 
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